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the better mode of spelling which we find him nsing in other works. 
We have also made some slight alterations in punctuation in some 
places, but never in places where the meaning might be in any 
way affected by an alteration of the signs. 

We have been obliged to give occasional foot notes in 
order to introduce some of these essays and tracts, and to explain 
the circumstances under which they were written. In some places 
we have also given notes to elucidate facts referred to by the author 
Vhich are now well nigh forgotten, ^as well as to throw additional 
light upon certain passages in this volume, in the hope that they 
might be found interesting. 

With few exceptions the tracts and essays inserted in this 
volume are reprinted from the works published by the Uaja himself 
during his life-time. The * Prospects of Christianity in India’ we 
have taken from a pamphlet published in London in 1825, con- 
taining 4he whole correspondence on the subject between Itev. Dr. 
Ware, Earn Mohun Eoy, and Rev. Mr.. Adam. The petition 
on English Education to -Lord Amherst may be found in a 
pamphlet on the * Education of the people of India’ by Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, as well as in Babu Raj Narayan Bose’s Essay on the 
Hindu College. It was sent by Ram Mohun Roy to Bishop 
Heber to be put into the hands of Lord Amherst who again handed 
it over to the Education Committee. It was published in the 
Gyananweshun, and selected portions of it were inserted in 1834 
in the Asiatic Journal Vol. XV., p. 136. The petitions against the 
Prpss Regulation are reprinted from a copy of the original peti- 
tion with annexures which was sent to England. We have inserted 
them among the works of Raja Ram Mohun Roy for they are 
generally known to be so, and for the reason that they are written 
in a style which was Ram Mohun Roy’s own, and what is more, 
the feeling of patriotism and the good sense displayed in them 
are such as no body in India at that time, whether h« was an 
Englishman or a Hindu, was capable of. Moreover we find them 
included in the list of the Raja’s works made by Chunder Sekhur 
Deb, as well as in the list prepared by Ramaprasad Roy. 

There are some essays in which the names of other persons sueh 
as Prosunno Kumar Tagore, Chunder Sekhur Deb, and others appear 
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as their authors. But it is well-known that Ram Mohun Roy 
was fond of writing under fictitious names, and especially of giving 
the names of his friends to his works. There is no doubt that 
tracts of this nature which we have published are Ram Mohun 
Roy’s, as we have got the authority of Chunder Sekhur Deb 
in some cases, and as most of them are included in the above- 
mentioned lists. We have also got other contemporaneous evi- 
dence regarding the authorship of some of these tracts. The 
tract entitled “ The Answer of a Hindoo &c.” which is signed by 
Chunder Sekhur Deb, was sent by Mr. W. Adam in a letter dated 
Calcutta, January 18th, 1828, to Dr. Tuckerman of Boston, as a 
new composition of Ram Mohun Roy. The ‘‘ Humble Suggestion’* 
is included in the list of Ramaprasad Roy, and the hand of Ram 
Mohun Roy is so palpable there that we have heard nobody doubting 
that it is a production of Ram Mohun Roy. 

In the Appendix to this volume we have inserted an address to 
Lord William Bentinck, and a petition to the Privy Council on the 
abolition of the Suttee. We have every reason to believe from their 
style and the sentiments conveyed in them, that they were written 
by Ram Mohun Roy, but as we have got no direct evidence re- 
garding their authorship, we have published them in the Appendix. 
We have also put in the Appendix the famous Trust Deed of the 
Brahmo Somaj. It was mostly drafted by attorneys, but there is no 
doubt that the celebrated passages containing the object of the trust 
in words which will ever remain memorable for the broad and catholic 
spirit which they breathe, were Ram Mohun Roy’s own. 

These works have been obtained chiefly from the Adi Brahmo 
Somaj, and from the collection of Ram Mohun Roy’s works in the 
possession of Dr. Mohendra Lai Sircar, to whom our thanks are 
due. Some Tracts and Essays have been kindly sent to us by 
Miss Collet from England, and a few have been searched out from 
the public libraries of Calcutta. 

In this place we should mention that we are indebted to 
Miss Collet more than to any other person for the interest she 
has taken and the help she has rendered to us in our undertaking. 
Our thanks are also due to Mr. Anund Mohun Bose for the help 
and encouragement he has given us. 
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One name remains to be mentioned. No one has laboured 
more or made greater sacrifice for preserving the works of Ram 
Mohun Roy from being lost and forgotten than Babu Eshan 
Chunder Bose. He it was who collected these works, and employed 
me, I may say, to edit them. Even in editing I have received 
considerable help from him. In fact the credit of this publication 
entirely belongs to him. 

JoGEKDEi. Cutoder Ghosb. 

• Bhowanipore, I 

August 31, 1885. J * 
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TO 


THE BELIEVERSiOF THE ONLY TRUE GOD. 


The greater part of Brahmin^ as well as of other sects of 
Hindoos, are quite incapable of justifying that idolatry which 
they continue to practise. When questioned on the subject, in 
place of adducing reasonable arguments in support of their con- 
duct, they conceive it fully sufficient to quote their ancestors as 
positive authorities ! And some of them are become very ill-dis- 
posed towards me, because I have forsaken idolatry for the wor- 
ship of the true and eternal God ! In order, therefore, to vindi- 
cate my own faith and that of our early forefiithers, I have been 
endeavouring, for some time past, to convince my countrymen 
of the true meaning of our sacred books ; and to prove, that my 
aberration deserves not the opprobrium which some unreflecting 
persons have been so ready to throw upon me. 

The whole body of the Hindoo Theology, Law, and Litera- 
ture, is contained in the Veds, which are affirmed to be coeval 
with the creation ! These works are extremely voluminous, and 
being written in the most elevated and meta]:)horical style are, 
as may be well supposed, in many passages seemingly confused 
and contradictory. Upwards of two thousand years ago, the 
great Byas, reflecting on the perpetual difficulty arising from 
these sources, composed with great discrimination a complete 
and compendious abstract of the whole, and also reconciled 
those texts which appeared to stand at variance. This work 
he termed Tlie Vedant^ which, compounded of two Sungserit 
words, signifies The Resolution of all the Veds. It has conti- 
♦nued to be most highly revered by all Hindoos, and in place 
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of the more difiFase arguments of the Vfds, is always referred 
to as equal authority. But from its being concealed within 
the dark curtain of the Sungscrit language, and the Brahmins 
permitting themselves alone to interpret, or even to touch any 
book of the kind, the Ve5ant, although perpetually quoted, is 
little known to the public : and the practice of few Hindoos 
indeed bears the least accordance with its precepts ! 

In pursuance of my ^dndication, I have to the best of my 
abilities translated this hitherto unknown work, as well as an 
abridgment thereof, into the E[indoostanee and Bengalee langu- 
ages, and distributed them, free of cost, among my own country- 
men, as widely as circumstances have possibly allowed. The 
present is an endeavour to render an abridgment of the same 
into English, by which I expect to prove to my European 
friends, that the superstitious practices which deform the Hindoo 
religion have nothing to do with the pure spirit of its dictates I 

I have observed, that both in their writings and conversation, 
many Europeans feel a wish to palliate and soften the features 
of Hindoo idolatry ; and are inclined to inculcate, that all 
objects of worship are considered by their votaries as emblema- 
tical representations of the Supreme Divinity 1 If this were 
indeed the case, I might perhaps be led into some examination 
of the subject : but the truth is, the Hindoos of the present day 
have no such views of the subject, but firmly believe in the 
real existence of innumerable gods and goddesses, who possess, 
in their own departments, full and independent power ; and Jo 
propitiate them, and not the true God, are temples erected and 
ceremonies performed. There can be no doubt, however, and 
it is my whole design to prove, that every rite has its derivation 
from the allegorical adoration of the true Deity ; but at the 
present day all this is forgotten, and among many it is even 
heresy to mention it 1 

I hope it will not be presumed that I intend to establish 
the preference of my faith over that of other men. The result 
of controversy on such a subject, however multiplied, must 
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be ever unsatisfactory; ofor the reasoning faculty which leads 
men to certainty in things within its reach, produces no effect 
on questions beyond its comprehension. I do no more than 
assert, that, if correct reasoning, and the dictates of common 
sense, induce the belief of a wise, uncreated Being, who is the 
supporter and ruler of the boundless universe, we should alsp 
consider him the most powerful and supreme existence, — ^far 
surpassing our powers of comprehension or description ! And, 
although men of uncultivated minds, and even some learned 
individuals, (but in this one point ^Dlinded by prejudice^) readily 
choose, as the object of their adoration, any thing which they 
can always see, and which they pretend to feel ; the absurdity of 
such conduct is not thereby in the least degree diminished. 

My constant reflections on the inconvenient, or rather 
injurious rites, introduced by the peculiar practice of Hindoo 
idolatry, ^which, more than any other pagan worship, destroys 
the texture of society, together with compassion for my country- 
men, have compelled me to use every possible effort to awaken 
them from their dream of error: and by making them acquainted 
with their scriptures, enable them to contemplate with true 
devotion the unity and omnipresence of Nature’s God. 

By taking the path which conscience and sincerity direct, 
I, born a Brahmun, have exposed myself to the complainings 
and reproaches, even of some of my relations, whose prejudices 
are strong, and whose temporal advantage depends upon the 
present system. But these, however accumulated, I can tran- 
quilly bear, trusting that a day will arrive when my humble 
endeavours will be viewed with justice — perhaps acknowledged 
with gratitude. At any rate, whatever men may say, I cannot be 
deprived of this consolation : my motives are acceptable to that 
Being who beholds in secret and compensates openly 1 
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% The illustrious Byas,* in his celebrated work, the Vedant, 
insinuates in the first text, that it is absolutely necessary for 
mankind to ac^irc knowledge respecting the Supreme Being, 
who is the subject of discourse in all the Veds, and the Vedant, 
as well as in the other Systems of Theology. But he found, 
from the following passages of the Veds, that this inquiry is 
limited to very narrow bounds, viz. The Supreme Being is 
“ not comprehensible by vision, or by any other of the organs 
of sense ; nor can he be conceived by means of devotion, or 
“virtuous practices !”t sees everything, though never 

“seen; hears every thing, though never directly heard of I He 
“ is neither short, nor is he long ;t inaccessible to the reasoning 
“ faculty ; not to be compassed by description ; boyond the 
“ limits of the explanation of the Ved, or of human conception!”§ 
Byas, also, from the result of various arguments coinciding with 
the Ved, found that the accurate and positive knowledge of the 
Supreme Being is not within the boundary of comprehension ; 
i, e. that what^ and Aoic, the Supreme Being is, cannot be 
definitely ascertained. He has therefore, in the second text, 
explained the Supreme Being by his effects and works, without 
attempting to define his essence ; in like manner as we, not 
knowing the real nature of the sun, explain him to be the cause 

^ The greatest of the Indian theologists, philosophers, and poets, was 
begotton by the celebrated Purasur and Sutynbutee. Byas collected and 
divided the Veds into certain books and chapters, he is therefore common- 
ly called Vedu Byas. The word Byas is composed of the preposition hi 
an(Pthe verb U88 to divide. 

f Munduc, t Brih’darunnuc. § Cuthubulli. 
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of the succession of days and epochs. “ He by whom the birth, 
“existence, and annihilation of the world is regulated, is the 
“Supreme Being 1” We see the multifarious, wonderful uni- 
verse, as well as the birth, existence, and annihilation, of its 
different parts ; hence, we naturally infer the existence of a 
d)eing who regulates the whole, and call him the Supreme : in 
the same manner as from the sight of a pot, we conclude the 
existence of its artificer. The Ved, in like manner, declares the 
Supreme Being thus : “ He from whom the universal world 

“ proceeds, who is the Lord of the Universe, and whose work 
“ is the universe, is the Supreme Being I”* 

The Ved is not supposed to be an eternal Being, though 
sometimes dignified with such an epithet ; because its being 
created by the Supreme Being is declared in the same Ved thus: 
“All the texts and parts of the Ved were created and also in 
the third text of the Vedant, God is declared to be the cause of 
all the Veds. 

• The void Space is not conceived to be the independent cause 
of the world, notwithstanding the following declaration of the 
Ved, “ The world proceeds from the void space ;”t for the Ved 
again declares, “ By the Supreme Being the void space was 
“produced.” And the VedantJ says : “As the Supreme Being 
“ is evidently declared in the Ved to be the cause of the void 
“ Space, Air, and Fire, neither of them can be supposed to be 
“ the independent cause of the universe.” 

Neither is Air allowed to be the Lord of the Universe, al- 
though the Ved says in one instance, “ In Air every existing 
“creature is absorbed;” for the Ved again affirms, that “Breath, 
“ the intellectual power, all the internal and external senses, the 
“void Space, Air, Light, Water, and the extensive Earth, pro- 
“ ceeded from the Supreme Being I” The Vedant§ also says : 
“ God is meant by the following text of the Ved, as a Being 

* Taittureeu. f Chhandoggu. 


% Fourteenth text, 4th sec. 1st chap. 


§ 8th, 3d, 1st. 
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^‘more extensive than all the extension of Space;” mz. “ That 
breath is greater than the extension of Space in all directions,” 
as it occurs in the Ved, after the discourse concerning common 
breath is concluded. 

Lights of whatever description, is not inferred to be the Lord 
of the Universe, from the following assertion of the Ved ; The 
“ pure Light of all Lights is the Lord of all creatures;” for the 
Ved again declares,* that The sun and all others imitate God, 
-‘and borrow their light from him;” and the same declaration is 
found in the Vedant.f 

Neither can Nature be construed by the following texts of 
the Ved, to be the independent cause of the world : viz. “ Man 
“ having known that Nature which is an eternal being, without a 
“ beginning or an end, is delivered from the grasp of death !” 
and, “Nature operates herself I” because the Ved affirms that 
“ No being is superior or equal to God l”t and the Ved com- 
mands, “ Know God alone I”§ and the Vedant|| thus declares: 
“ Nature is not the Creator of the world, not being represent- 
“ ed so by the Ved,” for it expressly says, “ God has by his sight 
“ created the Universe.” Nature is an[insensible Being, she is, 
therefore, void of sight or intention, and consequently unable 
to create the regular world.lf 

Atoms are not supposed to be the cause of the world, not- 
withstanding the following declaration : “ This (Creator) is the 
“ most minute Being.” Because an atom is an insensible particle, 
and* from the above authority it is proved, that no Being void 
of understanding can be the author of a system so skilfully 
arranged. 

The Soul cannot be inferred from the following texts to be the 
Lord of the Universe, nor the independent Euler of the in- 
tellectual powers ; viz. “ The Soul being joined to the resplen- 
“dent Being, enjoys by itself,” “God and the Soul enter 
“ the small void space of the heart because the Ved declares 

• Moonduo. f 22nd, 3rd, Ist. J Cuthu. 

§ Moonduc. II 5th, 1st, 1st. ^ Cuthu. 
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that “He (God) resides in the Soninas its Ruler,” and that 
“ The Soul being joined to the gracious Being, enjoys 
“ happiness.”* The Vedant also says, “ The sentient soul is not 
“ understood to reside as ruler in the JCarth, because in both texts 
“ of the Ved it is differently declared from that Being who rules 
^ the Earth :” viz. “ He (God) resides in the faculty of the 
“ understanding,” and “ He, who resides in the Soul, &c.” 

No God or Goddess of the Earth can be meant by the 
following text, as the ruler of the Earth, viz.^ “He whcg 
“resides in the Earth, anS is distinct from the Earth, and 
“whom the Earth does not know,” &c.: because the Ved affirms 
that, “This (God alone) is the ruler of internal sense, and 
“is the eternal Being and the same is asserted in the Vedant.J 
By the text which begins with the following sentence : 
viz. “ This is the Sun,” and by several other texts testifying 
the dignity of the sun, he is not supposed to be th« original 
cause of the universe, because the Ved declares, that§^“He 
“who resides in the Sun (as his Lord) is distinct from the 
Sun,” and the Vedant declares the same.|| 

In like manner none of the celestial Gods can be inferred 
from the various assertions of the Ved, respecting their deities 
respectively, to be the independent cause of the Universe ; 
because the Ved repeatedly affirms, that “All the Veds prove 
“ nothing but the unity of the Supreme Being.” By allowing 
the Divinity more than one Being, the following positive 
affirmations of the Ved, relative to the unity of God, bedome 
false and absurd : “ God is indeed one and has no second.”ir 
“ There is none but the Supreme Being possessed of universal 
“ knowledge.”** “ He who is without any figure, and beyond 
“the limit of description, is the Supreme Being.” ft “AppeUa- 
“tions and figures of all kinds are innovations.” And from 
the authority of many other texts it is evident that any being 

® 20th, 2d, Ist. t Brih’darunnuc. J 18th, 2d, 1st. 

§ Brih’darunnuo. || 2l8t, Ist, 1st. % Cuthu. 

00 Brih’darunnuc. Chhandoggu, 
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that bears figure, and is subject to description, cannot be the 
eternal independent cause of the universe. 

The Veds not only call the celestial representations Deities, 
but also in many instances^give the divine epithet to the mind, 
diet, void space, quadruped animal, slaves, and flymen : as. 
The Supreme Being is a quadruped animal in one place, and 
“ in another he is full of glory. The mind is the Supreme 
“ Being, it is to be worshipped,” “ God is the letter ku as well as 
khu,” aud God is in the shape gf slaves and that of flymen.” 
The Ved has allegorically represented God in the figure of the 
Universe, viz. “Fire is his head, the sun and the moon are his 
“ two eyes,”* &c. And also the Ved calls God the void space of 
the heart, and declares him to be smaller than the grain of paddy 
and barley : but from the foregoing quotations neither any of 
the celestial Gods, nor any existing creature, should be considered 
the LordT of the Universe, because t the third chapter of the 
Vedant explains the reason for these secondary assertions thus : 
“By these appellations of the Ved which denote the diffusive 
“spirit of the Supreme Being equally over all creatures by 
“ means of extension, his omnipresence is established :” so the 
Ved says, “All that exists is indeed God,”t i, e, nothing bears 
true existence excepting God, “ and whatever we smell or taste is 
“ the Supreme Being,” i. e. the existence of whatever thing that 
appears to us relies on the existence of God. It is indisputably 
evident that none of these metaphorical representations, which 
arise from the elevated style in which all the Veds are written, 
were designed to be viewed in any other light than mere alle- 
gory. Should individuals be acknowledged to be separate deities, 
there would be a necessity for acknowledging many independent 
creators of the world, which is directly contrary to common 
sense, and to the repeated authority of the Ved. The Vedant§ 
also declares, “That Being which is distinct from matter, and 
“from those which are contained in matter, is not various, be-- 
Monduc. f 38th text, 2d sec. $ Ghhandoggu^ 

§ nth, 2 d, 8d. 
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cause he is declared by all the Veds to be one beyond descrip- 
^Hion;” audit is again stated that ^^The Vedhas declared the 
Supreme Being to be mere understanding;”* also in the third 
chapter is found that, The Ved ha^ving at first explained the 
Supreme Being by diflferent epithets, begins with the word 
Uthu, or now,” and declares that All descriptions which I have 
used to describe the Supreme Being are incorrect,” because he 
by no means can be described; and so is it stated in the sacred 
commentaries of the Ved. 

f 

The fourteenth text of the second sect, of the third chapter 
of the Vedant declares, ^Tt being directly represented by the 
“Ved, that the Supreme Being bears no figure nor form;” and 
the following texts of the Ved assert the same, viz. “The true 
“Being was before all.”t “ The Supreme Being has no feet, but 
“extends everywhere; has no hands, yet holds every thing; has 
“no eyes, yet sees all that is; has no ears, yet hears evSry thing 
“that passes.” “His existence had no cause.” “He is the 
“smallest of the small, and the greatest of the great: and yet is, 
“in fact, neither small nor great 1” 

In answer to the following questions, viz. How can the 
Supreme Being be supposed to be distinct from, and above all 
existing creatures, and at the same time omnipresent ? How is 
it possible that he should be described by properties inconceiv- 
able by reason, as seeing without eye, and hearing without ear ? 
To these questions the Vedant, in chapter second, replies,^ “In 
“God are all sorts of power and splendour.” And the following 
passages of the Ved also declare the same: “God is all-powerful ;”f 
and “ It is by his supremacy that he is in possession of all 
“ powers ;” i. e. what may be impossible for us is not impossible 
for God, who is the Almighty, and the sole regulator of the 
Universe. 

Some celestial Gods have, in different instances, declared 
themselves to be independent deities, and also the object of 
worship; but these declarations were owing to their thoughts 
• 16th, 2d, 3d. t Chhandoggu, t Shyetashyiitur. , 
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being abstracted from themselves and their being entirely absorbed 
in divine reflection. *The Vedant declares: ^^This exhortation of 
“Indrn (or the god of atmosphere) respecting his divinity, to be 
^Mndeed agreeable to the authorities of the Ved;’’ that is, ‘^Evfery 
one, on having lost all self-consideration in consequence of being 
united with divine reflection, may speak as assuming to be tb© 
Supreme Being; like Bamdev (a celebrated Brahmun) who, in 
/^consequence of such self-forgetfulness, declared himself to 
I ‘^have created the Sun, and Munoo the next person to Brahma.” 
It is therefore optional with evei'y one of the celestial Gods, 
as well as with every individual, to consider himself as God, under 
this state of self-forgetfulness and unity with the divine reflec- 
tion, as the Ved says, you are that true Being ” (w^hen you lose 
all self-consideration), and 0 God I am nothing but you.” The 
sacred commentators have made the same observation, riz. “ I 
am nothing but true Being, and am pure Understanding, full of 
^‘eternal happiness, and am by nature free from w’^ordly effects.” 
But in consequence of this reflection, none of them can be 
acknowledged to be the cause of the universe or the object of 
adoration. 

God is the efficient cause of the universe, as a potter is of 
earthen pots ; and he is also the material cause of it, the same 
as the earth is the material cause of the different earthen pots, 
or as a rope, at an inadvertent view taken for a snake, is the 
material cause of the conceived existence of the Snake, which 
appears to be true by the support of the real existence of the 
rope. So says the Vedant,t ‘‘God is the efficient cause of the 
“ Universe, as well as the material cause thereof (as a spider of 
“ its web),” as the Ved has positively declared, “That from a know- 
“ ledge of God alone, a knowledge of every existing thing pro- 
“ceeds.” Also the Ved compares the knowledge respecting the 
Supreme Being to a knowledge of the earth, and the knowledge 
respecting the different species existing in the universe, to the 
knowledge of earthen pots, which declaration and comparision 
^ • 30th, Ifit, Ist. t 23d, 8th, 1st. 
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prove the unity between the Supreme Being and the universe ; 
and by the following declarations of the Ved, viz. The Supreme 
Being has by his sole intention created the Universe,” it is 
evident that God is the wilful agent of ^ that can have existence. 

As the Ved says that the Supreme Being intended (at the 
tipie of creation) to extend himself, it is evident that the Supreme 
Being is the origin of all matter, and its various appearances ; as 
the reflection of the sun’s meridian rays on sandy plains is the 
cause of the resemblance of an extended sea. The Ved says, 
That all figures and their apf)ellations are mere inventions, and 
that the Supreme Being alone is real existence,” consequently 
things that bear figure and appellation cannot be supposed the 
cause of the universe. 

The following texts of the Ved, mz. Crishnu (the god of 
preservation) is greater than all the celestial gods, to whom the 
mind should be applied.” “ We all worship Muhadev (the god 
of destruction).” “We adore the sun.” “ I worship the most 
“revered Buron (the god of the sea).” “Dost thou worship 
“ me, says Air, who am the eternal and universal life.” “ Intel- 
“ lectual power is God, which should be adored ;” “and Oodgueet 
“(or a certain part of the Ved) should be worshipped.” These, 
as well as several other texts of the same nature, are not real 
commands to worship the persons and things above-mentioned, 
but only direct those who are unfortunately incapable of adoring 
the invisible Supreme Being, to apply their minds to any visible 
thing, rather than allow them to remain idle. The Vedant a^so 
states, that “The declaration of the Ved,”* “that those who 
“worship the celestial gods are the food of such gods,” is an 
allegorical expression, and only means that they are comforts 
to the celestial gods, as food is to mankind ; for he who has no 
faith in the Supreme Being is rendered subject to these gods. 
The Ved afldrms the same: viz. “He who worships any god, 
“ excepting the Supreme Being, and thinks that he is distinci 
“ and inferior to that god, knows nothing, and is considered as a 

* 7th, let, 3rd. 
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domestic beast of thesti gods.” And the Vedant also asserts; 
viz. ‘‘The worship authorized by all the Veds is of one nature, 
“ as the directions for the worship of the only Supreme Being is 
“ invariably found in every part of the Ved ; and the epithets the 
“ Supreme and the Omnipresent Being, &c. commonly imply 
“ God alone.”* 

The following passages of the Ved aflBrm that God is the solo 
object of worship, viz.f “ Adore God alone.” “ Know God alone ; 
» “give up all other discourse.” And the Vedant says, that “It is 
“found in the Veds,J ‘ That none but the Supreme Being is to be 
‘ worshipped, nothing excepting him should be adored by a wise 
man. 

Moreover, the Vedant declares that “Byasis of opinion that 
“ the adoration of the Supreme Being is required of mankind as 
“well of the celestial gods ; because the possibility of self-resigna- 
“tion to^God is equally observed in both mankind and the celes- 
“tial deities.”§ The Ved also states, || that “ Of the celestial gods, 
“ of the pious Brahmuns, and of men in general, that person who 
“ understands and believes the Almighty Being, will be absorbed 
“ in him.” It is therefore concluded that the celestial gods and 
mankind have an equal duty in divine worship ; and besides it is 
proved from the following authority of the Ved, that any man 
who adores the Supreme Being is adored by all the celestial 
gods, viz. “ All the celestial gods worship him who applies his 
“ mind to the Supreme Being.”ir 

The Ved now illustrates the mode in which we should worship 
the Supreme Being, viz. “ To God we should approach, of him 
“ we should hear, of him we should think, and to him we should 
“attempt to approximate.”** The Vedant also elucidates the 
subject thus : “ The three latter directions in the above quoted 
“ text, are conducive to the first, viz. ‘ Approaching to God.’ ” 
These three are in reality included in the first (as the direction 
® 1st, 3d, 3d. t Brih’darunnuo, % 67th, 3d, 3d. 

§ 26th, 3d, 1st. II Brih’darunnuc. 

^ ^ Chhandoggu. •• 47th, 4th, 3d. 
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for collecting fire in the worship of fire),‘ for we cannot approach 
to God without hearing and thinking of him, nor without 
attempting to make our approximation ; and the last, viz. attempt- 
ing to approximate to God, is required^ until we have approached 
him. By hearing of God is meant hearing his declarations, which 
establish his unity ; and by thinking of him is meant thinking of 
the contents of his law ; and by attempting to approximate to him 
is meant attempting to apply our minds to that true Being on 
which the diffusive existence of the universe relies, in order that « 
by means of the constant practice of his attempt we may ap- 
proach to him. The Vedant states,* that Constant practice of 
devotion is necessary, it being represented so by the Ved and 
also adds that “We should adore God till we approach to him, 

“ and even then not forsake his adoration, such authority being 
“found in the Ved.” 

The Vedant shews that moral principle is a part of thte adora- 
tion of God, viz. “ A command over our passions and over the 
“ external senses of the body and good acts, are declared by the 
“ Ved to be indespensable in the mind’s approximation to God, 

“ they should therefore be strictly taken care of, and attended to, 

“ both previously and subsequently to such approximation to 
“ the Supreme Being ;”t i>* we should not indulge our evil 
propensities, but should endeavour to have entire control over 
them. Reliance on, and self-resignation to, the only true 
Being, with an aversion to worldly considerations, are in- 
cluded in the good acts above alluded to. The adoration of the 
Supreme Being produces eternal beatitude, as well as all desired 
advantages ; as the Vedant declares : “It is the firm opinion of 
“ Byas that from devotion to God all the desired consequences 
“proceed and it is thus often represented by the Ved, “He 
“ who is desirous of prospertity should worship the Supreme 
“ Being.” § “He who knows God thoroughly adheres unto 
“ God.” “The souls of the deceased forefathers of him who adores 

• Ist, Ist, 4th, t 27th, 4th, 3d, 

J 1st, 4th, 3d. § Monduc. 
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the true Being alone, enjoy freedom by his mere wish.”* All 
the celestial gods worship him who applies his mind to the 
Supreme Being and He, who sincerely adores the Supreme 
Being, is exempted from further transmigration.” 

A pious householder is entitled to the adoration of God equal- 
ly with an Uti :t The Vedant says, that “ A householder may‘be 
allowed the performance of all the ceremonies attached to the 
(Brahminical) religion, and also the fulfilling of the devotion of 
God : the fore-mentioned mode^of worshipping the Supreme 
‘‘ Being, therefore, is required of a householder possessed of moral 
principles,”! And the Ved declares, That the celestial gods, 
“and householders of strong faith, and professional Utis, are 
“alike.^^ 

It is optional to those who have faith in God alone, to observe 
and attend to the rules and rites prescribed by the Ved, appli- 
cable to* the different classes of Hindoos, and to their different 
religious orders respectively. But in case of the true believers 
neglecting those rites, they are not liable to any blame whatever ; 
as the Vedant says, “ Before acquiring the true knowledge of 
“ God, it is proper for man to attend to the laws and rules laid 
“ down by the Ved for different classes, according to their differ- 
“ ent professions ; because the Ved declares the performance of 
“ these rules to be the cause of the mind’s purification, and its 
“ faith in God, and compares it with a saddle-horse, which helps 
“ a man to arrive at the wished-for goal.”§ And the Vedant also 
says, that “ Man may acquire the true knowledge of God even 
“ without observing the rules and rites prescribed by the Ved for 
“ each class of Hindoos, as it is found in the Ved that many 
“ persons who had neglected the performance of the Brahminical 
“ rites and ceremonies, owing to their perpetual attention to the 

® Chhandoggu. 

t The highest among the four sects of Brahmuns, who, according to the 
religious order, are bound to forsake all worldly considerations, and to 
sV^nd their time in the sole adoration of God. 

t 28th, 4th, 3d. § 36th, 4th, 3d. 
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adoration of the Supreme Being, acqnired the tme knowledge 
respecting the Deity.^^* . The Vedant again more clearly states 
that, ^^It is equally found in the Ved that some people, though 
they had their entire faith in God alone, yet performed both the 
“ worship of God and the ceremonies prescribed by the Ved ; 
&nd that some others neglected them, and merely worshipped 
God.”t The following texts of the Ved fully explain the sub- 
ject, viz. Junuku (one of the noted devotees) had performed 
Yugnyu (or the adoration of the celestial gods through fire) 
with the gift of a considerable sum of money, as a fee to the 
“ holy Brahmuns, and many learned true believers never wor- 
shipped fire, nor any celestial god through fire.” 

Notwithstanding it is optional with those who have their faith 
in the only God, to attend to the prescribed ceremonies or to neg- 
lect them entirely, the Vedant prefers the former to the latter, 
because the V cd says that attendance to the religious ceifemonies 
conduces to the attainment of the Supreme Being. 

Although the Ved says, ^‘That he who has true faith in the 
omnipresent Supreme Being may eat all that exists,” t t. e. is 
not bound to enquire what is his food, or who prepares it, never- 
theless the Vedant limits that authority thus : ‘^The above-men- 
tioned authority of the Ved for eating all sorts of food should only 
“ be observed at the time of distress, because it is found in the 
“Ved, that Chacraunu (a celebrated Brahmun) ate the meat cook- 
“ ed by the elephant-keepers during a famine.” § It is concluded, 
that he acted according to the above stated authority of the 
Ved, only at the time of distress. 

Devotion to the Supreme Being is not limited to any holy 
place or sacred country, as the Vedant says, “ In any place where- 
“ in the mind feels itself undisturbed, men should worship God ; 
“ because no specific authority for the choice of any particular 
“ place of worship is found in the Ved,”|| which declares, “ In any 
“ place which renders the mind easy, man should adore God.” 

* 36th, 4th, 3d. f 9th, 4th, 3d. J Chhandoggu. c 

§ 28th, 4th, 3d. H 11th, Ist, 4th, 
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It is of no consequence to those who have true belief in God, 
whether they die while the sun is in the north or south of the 
equator, as the Vedant declares, “ That any one who has faith in 
the only God, dying even when the sun may be south of the 
equator,* his soul shall proceed from the body, through Soo 
“ khumna (a vein which, as the Brahmuns suppose, passes through 
“ the navel up to the brain), and approaches to the Supreme 
“ Being, The Ved also positively asserts “That he, who in 
“ life was devoted to the Supreme Being, shall (after death) be 
“ absorbed in him, and again be neither liable to birth nor death, 
“ reduction nor augmentation.^’ 

The Ved begins and concludes with the three peculiar and 
mysterious epithets of God, mz. first, OM ; second, TUT ; third, 
SUT. The first of these signifies “ That Being, which preserves, 
“destroys, and creates I^’ The second implies “ That only being, 
“ which in neither male or female !’^ The third announces “ The 
true being These collective terms simply affirm, that ONE, 
UNKNOWN, TEUE BEING, IS THE CEEATOR, PRE- 
SERVER, AND DESTROYER OF THE UNIVERSE 1 1 1 


• It is believed by the Brahmuns, that any one who dies while the 
sun is south of the equator, cannot enjoy eternal beatitude. 
t.20th, 2d, 4th. 
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INTilODUCTION. 


Dubdtg the intervals between my controversial engagements 
with idolaters as well as with advoci^tes for idolatry, I translated 
several of the ten Oopunishuds, of which the Vedantu or principal 
part of the Veds consists, and of which the Shareernk-Meemang- 
sa, commonly called the Vedant-Durshnn, composed by the cele- 
brated Vyas, is explanatory ; I have now taken the opportnnity 
of further leisure to publish a translation of the Moonduk- 
Oopunishud. An attentive -perusal of this, as well as of the re- 
maining books of the Vedantu, will, I trust, convince every un- 
prejudiced mind, that they, with great consistency, inculcate the 
unity of God ; instructing men, at the same time, in the pure 
mode of adoring him in spirit. It will also appear evident that 
the Veds, although they tolerate idolatry as the last provision for 
those who are totally incapable of raising their minds to the con- 
templation of the invisible God of nature, yet repeatedly urge the 
relinquishment of the rites of idol worship, and the adoption of a 
purer system of religion, on the express grounds, that the obser- 
vance of idolatrous rites can never be productive of eternal beati- 
tude. These are left to be practised by such persons only as, not- 
withstanding the constant teaching of spiritual guides, cannot be 
brought to see^perspicuously the majesty of God through the 
works of nature. 

The public will, I hope, be assured that nothing but the natural 
inclination of the ignorant towards the worship of objects resem- 
bling their own nature, and to the external forms of rites palpable 
to their grosser senses, joined to the self-interested motives of 
they pretended guides, has rendered the generality of the Hindoo 
community (in defiance of their sacred books) devoted to idol 
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worship —the source of prejudice ancf superstition, and of the 
total destruction of moral principle, as coimtenancing criminal 
intercourse,* suicide, t female murder,t and human sacrifice. 
Should my labours prove in any degme the means of diminishing 
the extent of those evils, I shall ever deem myself most amply 
rewarded. 


* Vido Defence of Hindoo Theism, 
f Vide Introdnction to the Cena-Upanishad. 
$ Vide Treatise on Widow-burning. 
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Beuhma, the greatest of celestial deities, and executive 
creator and preserver of the world, dame into form ; he instructed 
Uthurvu, his eldest son, in the knowledge respecting the Supreme 
Being, on which all sciences rest. Uthurvu communicated 
formerly to Ungir what Bruhma taught him : Ungir imparted the 
same knowledge to one of the descendants of Bhurudwaju, called 
Sutyuvahu, who conveyed the doctrine so handed down to Un- 
girus. Shounuku, a wealthy householder, having in the pres- 
cribed manner approached Ungirus, asked, Is there any being 
by whose knowledge alone the whole universe may be imme^ 
diately He (Ungirus) ihen replied: Those who have 

a thorough knowledge of the Veds, say that it should bo under- 
stood that there are two sorts of knowledge, one superior, and 
the other inferior. There are the Rig-ved, Ujoor-ved, Samu- 
ved, and Uthuru-ved, and also their subordinate partSy consisting 
of Shiksha or a treatise on pronunciation, Kulpu or the sci- 
ence that teaches the details of rites according to the different 
braiiches of the Veds, Vyakurun or grammar, Nirooktu or 
explanation of the peculiar terms of the Veds, Ch’hundus or 
prosody, and Jyotish or astronomy : icliich all belong to the 
inferior kind of knowledge. Now the superior kind is conveyed 
by the Oopunishuds and is that through which absorption into the 
eternal Supreme Being may be obtained. That Supreme Being 
who is the subject of the superior learningy is beyond the appre- 
hension of the senses, and out of the reach of the corporeal or- 
gans of action, and is without origin, colour, or magnitude ; and 
hfe neither eye nor ear, nor has he hand or foot. He is everlasfc- 

4 
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ing, all-pervading, omnipresent, absclutely incorporeal, un- 
changeable, and it is he whom wise men consider as the origin 
of the universe. In the same way as the cobweb is created and 
absorbed by the spider independently g/’ exterior origin^ as vege- 
tables proceed from the earth, and hair and nails from animate 
creatures, so the Universe is produced by the eternal Supreme 
Being. 

From his omniscience the Supreme Being resolves to create 
the Universe. Then nature, the apparent cause of the ivorld, 
is produced by him. From^lier the prior operating sensitive 
particle of the world, styled Bruhma, the source of the faculties, 
proceeds. From the faculties the five elements are produced; 
thence spring the seve7i divisions of the world, whereon ceremonial 
rites, with their con sequences, are brought forth. By him who 
knows all things, collectively and distinctly, whose knowledge 
and will are the only means of all his actions, Bruhipa, name, 
and form, and all that vegetates are produced. 

Fnd of the first Section of the 1st Moondukimu 

Those rites,* the prescription of which wise men, such as 
Vushisthu, and others found in the Veds, are truly the means of 
producing good consequences. They have been performed in 
various manners by three sects among Brahmuns, namely^ 
UdhuryoOy or those who ar^ well versed in the Ujoor-ved ; Oodgata^ 
or the sect who know thoroughly the Saniu-ved ; and Ilota, those 
Bruhmuns that have a perfect knowledge of the Rig-ved, You all 
continue to perform them, as long as you feel a desire to enjoy 
gratifications attainable from them. This practice of performing 
rites is the way which leads you to the benefits you expect to 
derive from your works. 

Fire being augmented when its flame waves, the observer of rites 
shall offer oblations to deities in the middle of the waving flame. 

In the beginning of this Section, the author treats of the subject of 
the inferior knowledge ; and in the conclusion he introduces that of the 
superior doctrine, which he continues throughout the whole OopunishudT 
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If observance of the Sacred fire be not attended with the rites 
required to be performed on the days of new and full moon, and 
during the four months of the rains, and in the autumn and 
spring ; and be also not attended with hospitality and due regard 
to time or the worship of Vyshwudevu, and be fulfilled without 
regard to prescribed forms, it will deprive the worshipper of tha 
enjoyments which he might otherwise expect in his seven future 
mansions. 

Kalee, Kuralee, Munojuva, Soolohita, Soodhoomruvurnd, 
Sphoolinginee, Vishwuroochee, areibhe seven names of the seven 
waving points of the flame. 

He who offers oblations at the prescribed time in those illu- 
minating and waving points of fire, is carried by the oblations so 
offered through the rays of the Sun to the Heaven where Indru, 
prince of the celestial gods,, reigns. The illuminating oblations, 
while cafrying the observer of rites through the rays of the Sun, 
invite him to heaven, saying ^ ‘‘ Come in I come in !’’ and enter- 
taining him with pleasing conversation, and treating him with 
veneration, say to him, This is the summit of the heavens, the 
fruit of your good works.” 

The eighteen members of rites and sacrifices, void of the true 
knowledge^ are infirm and perishable. Those ignorant persons 
who consider them as the source of real bliss, shall, after the 
enjoyment of future gratification, undergo transmigrations. Those 
fools who, immersed in ignorance, that is, the foolish practice of 
rites, consider themselves to bo wise and learned, wunder about, 
repeatedly subjecting themselves to hhth, disease, death, and 
other pains, like blind men when guided by a blind man. 

Engaged in various manners of rites and sacrifices, the ignor- 
ant are sure of obtaining their objects ; but as the observers of 
such rites, from their excessive desire of fruition, remain desti- 
tute of a knowledge of God, they, afflicted with sorrow's, descend 
to this world after the time of their celestial gratification is ex- 
pired. Those complete fools believe, that the rites prescribed 
by the Veds in performing sacrifices, and those laid down by 
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ihe Smrities at the digging of wells and* other pious liberal ac- 
tions, are the most beneficial, and have no idea that a knowledge 
of, and faith in God, are the only true sources of bliss. They 
after death, having enjoyed the consequence of such rites on th^ 
summit of heaven, transmigrate in the human form, or in that 
«of inferior animals, or of plants. 

Mendicants and hermits, who residing in forests, live upon 
alms, as well as householders possessed of a portion of wisdom, 
practising religious austerities, the worship of BrahmA and 
others, and exercising a conttol over the senses, freed from sins, 
ascend through the northern path* to the highest part of heaven, 
w^here the immortal Brahma, w^ho is coeval with the world, 
assumes his supremacy. 

Having taken into serious consideration the perishable nature 
of all objects xoithin the world, 'which are acquirable from human 
works, a Brahmun shall cease to desire them ; reflectiiig within 
himself, that nothing which is obtained through perishable means 
can be expected to be eternal ; hence what use of rites ? He 
then, 'with a 'view to acquire a knowledge of superior learning, 
shall proceed, with a load of wood in his hand, to a spiritual 
teacher who is versed in the doctrines of the Veds, and has firm 
faith in God. The wdse teacher shall properly instruct his pupil 
so devoted to him, freed from the importunities of external sen- 
ses, and possessed of tranquility of mind, in the knowledge 
through which he may know the eternal Supreme Being. 

End of the first Moondukum. * 

He, the subject of the superior knowledge, alone is true. As 
from a blazing fire thousands of sparks of the same nature pro- 
ceed, so from the eternal Supreme Being (0 beloved pupil) 
various souls come forth, and again they return into him. He is 

® According to Hindoo theologians, there are two roads that lead to 
distinct heavens, one northern, the other southern. The former is the path 
to the habitation of Bruhmd and the superior gods, and the latter to the 
heaven of Indru and the other inferior deities. * 
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immortal, and without form or figure, omnipresent, pervading 
external and internal objects, unborn, without breath or individu- 
al mind, pure and superior to eminently exalted nature. 

From him the first sensitive particle, or the seed of the 
universe, individual intellect, all the senses and their objects^ also 
vacuum, air, light, water, and the earth which contains all things^ 
proceed. 

Heaven is his head, and the Sun and Moon are his eyes ; 
space is his ears, the celebrated Veds are his speech ; air is his 
breath, the world is his intellect, ana the earth is his feet ; for he 
is the soul of the whole universe. 

By him the sky, which is illuminated by the Sun, is produced ; 
clouds, which have their origin from the effects of the Moon, 
accumulating them in the sky^ bring forth vegetables in the earth ; 
Man imparts the essence draicn from these vegetables ^ to Woman ; 
then through the combination of such physical causes ^ numerous 
offspring come forth from the omnipresent Supreme Being. 

From him all the texts of the Veds, consisting of verses, 
musical compositions, and prose, proceed ; in like manner by him 
are produced Deeksha or certain preliminary ceremonies, and 
sacrifies, without sacrificial posts or with them ; fees lastly 
offered in sacrifices, time, and the principal person who institutes 
the performance of sacrifices and defrays their expenses ; as well 
as future mansions, where the Moon effects purification and where 
the Sun shines. By him Gods of several descriptions, all celesti- 
al bSings subordinate to those Gods, mankind, animals, birds, 
both breath and peditum, wheat and barley, austerity, con^dc- 
tion, truth, duties of ascetics, and rules for conducting human 
life, were created. From him seven individual senses within 
the head proceed, as well as their seven respective inclinations 
towards their objects, their seven objects, and ideas acquired 
through them, and their seven organs ( two eyes^ two ears, the 
two passages of nose and mouth), in which those senses are situ- 
ated in every living creature, and which never cease to act ex- 
cef)t at the time of sleep. 
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From him, oceans and all monntafins proceed, and various 
rivers flow ; all vegetables, tastes, ( consisting of sweet, salt, pun- 
gent, hitter, sour, and astringent ) united with which the visible 
elementary substance encloses the corpuscle situate in the heart.* 
The Supreme existence is himself all — rites as well as their re- 
wards. He therefore is the Supreme and Immortal. He who 
knows him (0 beloved pupil) as residing in the hearts of all ani- 
mate Beings, disentangles the knot of ignorance in this world. 

End of the first Section of the 2nd Moondukum. 

God, as being resplendent and most proximate to all creatures, 
is styled the operator in the heart ; he is great and all-sustaining ; 
for on him rest all existences, such as those that move, those 
that breathe, those that twinkle, and those that do not. Such is 
God. You all contemplate him as the support of all objects, 
visible and invisible, the chief end of human pursuit. • He sur- 
passes all human understanding, and is the most pre-eminent. 
He, who irradiates the Sun and other bodies, who is smaller than 
an atom, larger than the world, and in whom is the abode of all 
the divisions of the universe, and of all their inhabitants, is the 
eternal God, the origin of breath, speech, and intellect, as well 
as of all the senses. He, the origin of all the senses, the true and 
unchangeable Supreme Being, should be meditated upon ; and 
do thou (0 beloved pupil) apply constantly thy mind to him. 
Seizing the bow found in the Oopunishuds, the strongest of wea- 
pons, man shall draw the arrow (of the soul), sharpened bjr the 
constant application of mind to God. Do thou (0 pupil), being 
in the same practice, withdrawing all the senses from worldly ob- 
jects, through the mind directed towards the Supreme Being, 
hit the mark which is the eternal God. The word Om, signify- 

» This corpuscle is supposed to be constituted of all the various ele- 
ments that enter into the composition of the animal frame. Within it the 
soul has its residence, and acting upon it, operates through its medium in 
the whole system. To this corpusole the soul remains attached through 
all changes of being, until finally absorbed into the supreme intelligence. 
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ing Godj id represented as the bow, the Soul as the arrow, and 
the Supreme Being as its aim, which a man of steady mind 
should hit : he then shall be united to God as the arrow to its 
mark. In God, heaven, ea^th, and space reside, and also intellect, 
with breath and all the senses. Do you strive to know solely 
the ONE Supreme Being, and forsake all other discourse ; be-" 
cause this ( a true knowledge respeeting God) is the only way to 
eternal beatitude. The veins of the body are inserted into the 
heart, like the radius of a wheel into its nave. There the 
Supreme Being, as the origin of the notion of individuality, and 
of its various circumstances, resides ; Him through the help of 
Om, you all contemplate. Blessed be ye in crossing over the 
ocean of dark ignorance to absorption into God. He who knows 
the universe collectively and distinctively, whose majesty is fully 
evident in the world, operates within the space of the heart, his 
luminous abode. 

He is perceptible only by intellect ; and removes the breath 
and corpuscle, in which the soul resides^ from one substance to 
another ; supporting intellectual faculties, he is seated in the 
heart. Wise men acquire a knowledge of him, who shines 
eternal, and the source of all hapiness, through the pure know- 
ledge conveyed to them hythe Veds and hy spiritual fathers, God, 
who is all in all, being known to man as the origin of intellect 
and self-consciousness, every desire of the mind ceases, all 
doubts are removed, and effects of the good or evil actions 
committed, now or in preceding shapes, are totally annihilated. 
The Supreme Being, free from stain, devoid of figure or from, 
and entirely pure, the light of all lights, resides in the heart, 
his resplendently excellent seat : those discriminating men, who 
know him as the origin of intellect and of self-conciousnessj are 
possessed of the real notion of God. Neither the sun nor the 
moon, nor yet the stars, can throw light on God : even the 
illuminating lightning cannot throw light upon him, much less 
can limited fire give him light : but they all imitate him, and all 
borrow their light from him. God alone is immortal ; he 
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extends before, behind, to the right,® to the left, beneath and 
above. He is the Supreme, and all in all. 

End of the second Moondukum, 


’ Two birds ( meaning God and the soul cohabitant and co- 
essential, reside unitedly in one tree, which is the body. One of 
them ( the soul) consumes the variously tasted fruits of its actions ; 
but the other {God), without partaking of them, witnesses all 
events. 

The soul so pressed down in the body, being deluded with 
ignorance, grieves at its own insufficiency ; but when it per- 
ceives its cohabitant, the adorable Lord of the universe,* the 
origin of itself, and his glory, it feels relieved from grief and 
infatuation. When a wise man perceives the resplendent God, 
the Creator and Lord of the universe, and the omnipresent prime 
cause, he then, abandoning the consequences of good and evil 
works, becomes perfect, and obtains entire absorption. A wise 
man knowing God as perspicuously residing in all creatures, 
forsakes all idea of duality ; being convinced that there is only one 
real existence, which is God. He then directs all his senses to- 
wards God alone, the origin of self-consciousness, and on him 
exclusively he places his love, abstracting at the same time his 
mind from all worldly objects by constantly applying it to God : 
the person so devoted is reckoned the most perfect among the 
votaries of the Deity. Through strict veracity, the uniform 
direction of mind and senses, and through notions acquired 
from spiritual teachers, as well as by abstinence from sexual 
indulgence, Man should approach God, who, full of splendour 
and perfection, works in the heart ; and to whom only the vota- 
ries freed from passion and desire can approximate. 

♦ The diflEerence between God, the intellectual principle, and the Soul, 
the individual intellect, subsists as long as the idea of self -individuality 
is retained ; like the distinction between finite and infinite space, which 
ceases as soon as the idea of particular figure is done away. 
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He -who practises verScity prospers, and not he •who speaks 
nntmths : the way to eternal beatitnde is open to him who 
without omission speaketh truth. This is that way through 
which the saints, extricated from all desires, proceed to the 
supreme existence, the consequence of the observance of truth. 
He is great and incomprehensible by the senses, and consequently* 
his nature is beyond human conception. He, though more 
subtle than vacuum itself, shines in various ways — From those 
who do not know him^ he is at a greater distance than the limits 
of space, and to those who acquire a knowledge of him^ he is most 
proximate ; and while residing in animate creatures he is 
perceived obscurely hy those who apply their thoughts to him. He 
is not perceptible by vision, nor is he describable by means of 
speech : neither can he be the object of any of the other organs 
of sense ; nor can he be conceived by the help of austerities 
or religions rites : but a person whose mind is purified by the 
light of true knowledge, through incessant contemplation, perceives 
him the most pure God. Such is the invisible Supreme Being : 
he should be observed in the heart, wherein breath, consisting of 
five species, rests. The mind being perfectly freed from 
impurity, God who spreads over the mind and all the senses, 
imparts a knowledge of himself to the heart. 

A pious votary of God obtains whatever di^dsion of the 
world, and whatever desirable object he may wish to acquire for 
himself or for another : therefore any one, who is desirous of 
honour and advantage, should revere him. 


End of the 1st Section of the 3rd Moondukum, 


Those wise men who, abandoning all desires, revere the 
devotee who has acquired a knowledge of the supreme exaltation 
of God, on whom the whole universe rests, and who is perfect 
and illuminates every where, will never be subjected to further 
birth. 
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He who, contemplating the various effects of objects visible or 
invisible, feels a desire to obtain them, shall be born again with 
those feelings : but the man satisfied with a knowledge of and 
faith in God, blessed by a total destruction of ignorance, forsakes 
all such desires even during his life. 

A knowledge of God, the 'prime oiject^ is not acquirable from 
study of the Veds, nor through retentive memory, nor yet by 
continual hearing of spiritual instruction : but he who seeks to 
obtain a hnoioledge of God is gifted with it, God rendering 
himself conspicuous to him. ' 

No man deficient in faith or discretion can obtain a knowledge 
of God ; nor can even he who possesses wisdom mingled with 
the desire of fruition, gain it : but the soul of a wise man who, 
through firm belief, prudence, and pure understanding, not 
biassed by worldly desire, seeks for knowledge, will be absorbed 
into God. c 

The saints who, wise and firm, were satisfied solely with a 
knowledge of God, assured of the soul’s divine origin, exempt 
from passion, and possessed of tranquillity of mind, having found 
God the omnipresent every where, have after death been absorb- 
ed into him ; even as limited extension loithin a jar is In/ its des^ 
truction united to universal space. All the votaries who repose 
on God alone their firm belief, originating from a knowledge 
of the Vedant, and who, by forsaking religious rites, obtain 
purification of mind, being continually occupied in divine 
reflections during life, are at the time of death entirely Treed 
from ignorance and absorbed into God. On the approach of 
death, the elementary parts of their body, being fifteen in 
number, unite with their respective origins : their corporeal 
faculties, such as vision and feeling ^ &c. return into their original 
sources, the sun and air, &c. The consequences of their works, 
together with their souls, are absorbed into the supreme and 
eternal spirit, in the same manner as the reflection of the sun in 
water returns to him on the removal of the water. As all rivers 
flowing into the ocean disappear and lose their respective ap^el- 
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lations and forms, so the person who has acquired a knowledge 
of and faith in God, freeing himself from the subjugation of figure 
and appellation, is absorbed into the supreme immaterial and 
omnipresent existence. • 

He who acquires a knowledge of the Supreme Being according 
to the foregoing doctrine^ shall inevitably be absorbed into him, 
surmounting all the obstacles that he may have to encounter^ None 
of his progeny will be destitute of a true knowledge of God. 
He escapes from mental distress apd from evil propensities ; he 
is also relieved from the ignorance which occasions the idea of 
duality. This is the true doctrine inculcated throughout the 
foregoing texts, and which a man should impart to those who are 
accustomed to perform good works, conversant in the Veds, and 
inclined toward the acquisition of the knowledge of God, and 
who themselves, with due regard, offer oblations to sacred fire ; and 
also to those who have contiuually practised Shirobrutu, a certain 
observance of the sacred fire. This is the true dmne doctrine, in 
which Ungirus instructed his pupil Shounukuy which a person 
not accustomed to devotion should not study. 


Salutation to the knowers of God ! 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Since my publication of the abridgment of the Vedanta 
containing an exposition of all the Veds as given by the great 
Vyas, I have, for the purpose of illustrating and confirming the 
view that he has taken of them, translated into Bengalee the 
principal chapters of the Veds, as being of unquestionable 
authority amongst all Hindoos. This work will, I trust, by ex- 
plaining to my countrymen the real spirit of the Hindoo Scrip- 
tures, which is but the declaration of the unity of God, tend in 
a great degree to correct the erroneous conceptions, which have 
prevailed with regard to the doctrines they inculcate. It will 
also, I hcJJpe, tend to discriminate those parts of the Veds which 
are to be interpreted in an allegorical sense, and consequently to 
correct those exceptionable practices, which not only deprive 
Hindoos in general of the connnon comforts* of society, but also 
lead them frequently to self-destruction, t or to the sacrificef of 
the lives of their friends and relations. 

It 4s with no ordinary feeling of satisfaction that I have al- 
ready seen many respectable persons of my countrymen, to the 
gr ^jat disappointment of their interested spiritual guides, rise su- 
perior to their original prejudices, and enquire into the truths of 

* A Hindoo of casto can only eat once between sunrise and sunset — can- 
not eat dressed victuals in a boat or ship — nor clothed — nor in a tavern— 
nor any food that has been touched by a person of a different caste — nor if 
interrupted while eating, can he resume his meal. 

f As at Prayaga, GungaSagar, and under the wheels of the car of Ja- 
gannath. 

X As, for instance, persons whose recovery from sickness is supposed 
to be doubtful, are carried to die on the banks of the Ganges. This is 
practised by the Hindoos of Bengal only, the cruelty of which affects even 
Hindoos of Debar, llahabad, and all the upper provinces. 
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religion. As many European gentlemen, especially those who 
interest themselves in the improvement of their fellow-creatures, 
may be gratified with a view of the doctrines of the original 
work, it appeared to me that I might best contribute to that gra- 
tification, by translating a few chapters of the Ved into the Eng- 
lish language, which I have accordingly done, and now submit 
them to their candid judgment. Such benevolent people will, 
perhaps, rise from a perusal of them with the conviction, that in 
the most ancient times the inhabitants of this part of the globe 
(at least the more intelligent class) were not unacquainted with 
metaphysical subjects ; that allegorical language or description 
was very frequently employed to represent the attributes of the 
Creator, which were sometimes designated as independent exist- 
ences ; and that, however suitable this method might be to the 
refined understandings of men of learning, it had the most mis- 
chievous effect when literature and philosophy decay ea, produ- 
cing all those absurdities and idolatrous notions which have 
checked, or rather destroyed, every mark of reason, and darken- 
ed every beam of understanding. 

The V ed from which all Hindoo literature is derived is, in the 
opinion of the Hindoos, an inspired work, coeval with the exist- 
ence of the world. It is divided into four parts, viz. Rig, 
Yajur, Sam, and At’harva ; these are again divided into several 
branches, and these last are subdivided into chapters. It is the 
general characteristic of each Ved, that the primary chapters of 
each branch treat of astronomy, medicine, arms, and other arts 
and sciences. They also exhibit allegorical representations of 
the attributes* of the Supreme Being, by means of earthly ob- 
jects, animate or inanimate, whose shapes or properties are ana- 
logous to the nature of those attributes, and pointing out the 
modes of their worship, immediately, or through the medium of 
fire. In the subsequent chapters the unity of the Supreme 

® It is my intention to give, with the blessing of God, in niy next pub- 
lication, an account of the relation betwixt those attributes and the allego- 
rical representations used to denote them. 
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Being as the sole ruler of* the universe, is plainly inculcated, and 
the mode of worshipping him particularly directed. The doc- 
trine of a plurality of gods and goddesses laid down in the pre- 
ceding chapters is not only ijontroverted, but reasons assigned for 
its introduction ; for instance, that the worship of the Sun and 
Fire, together with the whole allegorical system, were only incul- 
cated for the sake of those whose limited understandings render- 
ed them incapable of comprehending and adoring the invisible 
Supreme Being, so that such persons might not remain in a 
brutified state, destitute of all religious principles. Should this 
explanation given by the Ved itself, as well as by its celebrated 
commentator Vyas, not be allowed to reconcile those passages 
which are seemingly at variance with each other, as those that 
declare the unity of the invisible Supreme Being, with others 
which describe a plurality of independent visible Gods, the whole 
work mu^, I am afraid, not only be stripped of its authority, 
but be looked upon as altogether unintelligible. 

I have often lamented that, in our general researches into 
theological truth, we are subjected to the conflict of many 
obstacles. When we look to the traditions of ancient nations, 
we often find them at variance with each other ; and when, 
discouraged by this circumstance, we appeal to reason as a surer 
guide, we soon find how incompetent it is, alone, to conduct us 
to the object of our pursuit. We often find that, instead of 
facilitating our endeavours or clearing up our perplexities, it only 
serves to generate an universal doubt, incompatible with principles 
on which our comfort and happiness mainly depend. The b^st 
method perhaps is, neither to give ourselves up exclusively 
to the guidance of the one or the other ; but by a proper use of 
the lights furnished by both, endeavour to improve our intellectual 
and moral faculties, relying on the goodness of the Almighty 
Power, which alone enables us to attain that which we earnestly 
and diligently seek for. 
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1st. Who is he \^ashs a pupil of his spiritual father'] under 
whose sole will the intellectual power makes its approach to 
different objects ? Who is he under whose authority breathy the 
primitive power in the body^ makes its operation ? Who is he 
by whose direction language, is regularly pronounced ? And who 
is that iiftmaterial being that applies vision and hearing to their 
respective objects ? 

2nd. He, [answers the spiritual parent,] who is the sense of 
the sense of hearing ; the intellect of the intellect ; the essential 
cause of language ; the breath of breath ; the sense of the 
sense of vision ; — ^this is the being concerning whom you would 
enquire. Learned men having relinquished the notion of selff 
independence, and self-consideration from knowing the Supreme 
understanding to be the sole source of sense, enjoy everlasting 
beatitude after their departure from this world. 

3rd. Hence no vision can approach him, no language can 
describe him, no intellectual power can compass or determine him. 
We know nothing of how the Supreme Being should be ex- 
plained ; he is beyond all that is within the reach of comprehep- 
sion, and also beyond nature, which is above conception. Our 
ancient spiritual parents have thus explained him to us. 

4th. He alone who has never been described by language, 
and who directs language to its meaning, is the Supreme Being, 
and not any specified thing which men worship : know thou 
this. 
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5th. He alone whom understanding cannot comprehend, 
and who, as said hy learned men^ knows the real nature of under- 
standing, is the Supreme Being, and not any specified thing 
which men worship : know thou this.e 

6th. He alone whom no one can conceive by vision, and 
'■by whose superintendence every one perceives the objects of 
vision, is the Supreme Being, and not any specified thing which 
men worship ; know thou this. 

7th. He alone whom no one can hear through the sense of 
hearing, and who knows the real nature of the sense of hearing, 
is the Supreme Being, and not any specified thing which men 
worship : know thou this. 

8th. He alone whom no one can perceive through the sense 
of smelling, and who applies the sense of smelling to its ejects^ is 
the Supreme Being, and not any specified thing which men wor- 
ship : know thou this. * 

9th. If you \_contimie8 the spiritual parent]^ from what I 
have stated^ suppose and say that know the Supreme Being 
thoroughly,” you in truth know very little of the Omnipresent 
Being ; and any conception of that Being, which you limit to 
your powers of sense, is not only deficient, but also his descrip- 
tion which you extend to the bodies of the celestial gods is also 
imperfect ;* you consequently should enquire into the true 
knowledge of the Supreme Being. To this the pupil replies : 
I perceive that at this moment I begin to know God.” 

10th. ^^Not that I suppose,” continues he^ ^‘that I know God 
thoroughly, nor do I suppose that I do not know him at all : 
“ as, among us, he who knows the meaning of the above-stated 
assertion is possessed of the knowledge respecting God ; viz. 
“ that I neither know him thoroughly, nor am entirely ignorant 
of him.” 

® The sum of the notion concerning the Supreme Being given in the 
Vedant, is, that he is ‘‘the soul of the universe and bears the same 
relation to all material extension that a human soul does to the individual 
body with which it is connected. * 
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11th. \^The Spiritittil Father again resumes:^ He who 
believes that he cannot comprehend God does know him ; and he 
who believes that he can comprehend God does not know him : 
as men of perfect nnderstari^ing acknowledge him to be beyond 
comprehension ; and men of imperfect understanding suppose 
him to be within the reach of their simplest perception. 

12th. The notion of the sensibility of bodily organs, which 
are composed of insensible particles^ leads to the notion of God ; 
which notion alone is accurate, and tends to everlasting happiness. 
Man gains, by self exertion, the power of acquiring knowledge 
respecting God, and through the same acquisition he acquires 
eternal beatitude. 

13th. Whatever person has, according to the above stated 
doctrine j known God, is really happy, and whoever has not 
known him is subjected to great misery. Learned men, having 
reflected ^ the Spirit of God extending over all. moveable as 
well as immoveable creatures, after their departure from this 
world are absorbed into the Supreme Being. 

In a battle between the celestial* gods and the demons^ God 
obtained victory over the latter, in favour of the former {or 
properly speaking^ God enabled the former to defeat the latter)] 
but, upon this victory being gained, the celestial gods acquired 
their respective dignities, and supposed that this victory and 
glory were entirely owing to themselves. The Omnipresent 
Being, having known their boast, appeared to them with an 
appearance beyond description. 

They could not know what adorable appearance it was : they, 
consequently^ said to fire, or properly speaking the god of fire : 

Discover thou, 0 god of fire what adorable appearance this is.” 
His reply was, “ I shall.” He proceeded fast to that adorable 

* In the Akhaika it is said that those powers of the Divinity, which 
produce agreeable effects and conduce to moral order and happiness, are 
represented under the figure of celestial Gods, and those attributes, from 
which pain and misery flow, are called Demons and step-brothers of the 
forSaer, with whom they are in a state of perpetual hostility. 
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appearance, which asked him, “ Who ftrt then ?” He then ans- 
wered, I am fire and I am the origin of the Ved that is, I am 
a well-known personage. The Supreme Omnipotence, upon be- 
ing thus replied to, asked him again^ “ What power is in so cele- 
“ brated a person as thou art ?” He replied, “ I can bum to ashes 
“^^all that exists in the world.” The Supreme Being then having 
laid a straw before him, said to him, “ Canst thou burn this 
“ straw ?” The god of fire approached the straw, but could not 
burn it, though he exerted all his power. He then unsuccessfully 
retired and told the others^ I have been unable to discover what 
‘‘adorable appearance this is.” Now they all said to wind (^or 
properly to the god of wind)^ “ Discover thou, 0 god of wind, 
“ what adorable appearance this is.” His reply was, “I shall.” He 
proceeded fast to that adorable appearance, which asked him, 
“ Who art thou ?” He then answered, “ I am wind, and I per- 
“ vade unlimited space that is^ I am a well-known ^personage. 
The Supreme Being upon being thus replied to, asked him again 
“ What power is in so celebrated a person as thou art ?” He 
replied, “ I can uphold all that exists in the world.” The Su- 
preme Being then having laid a straw before him, said to him, 
“ Canst thou uphold this straw ?” The god of wind approached 
the straw, but could not hold it up, though he exerted all his 
power He then unsuccessfully retired and told the others, “ I 
have been unable to discover what adorable appearance this is.” 
Now they all said to the god of atmosphere, “ Discover thou, 0 
“ revered god of atmosphere, what adorable appearance this is.^’ 
His reply was, “ I shall.” He proceeded fast to that adorable 
appearance, which vanished from his view. He met at the same 
spot a woman, the goddess of instruction, arrayed in golden robes 
in the shape of the most beautiful Uma.^ He asked, “ What 
“ was that adorable appearance T* She replied, “ It was the Su- 
“ preme Being owing to whose victory you are all advanced to 
“ exaltation.” The god of atmosphere, from her instruction, knew 
that it was the Supreme Being that had appeared to them. Hi 
• The wife of Siva. 
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at first communicated thdl information to the gods of fire and of 
wind. As the gods of fire, wind, and atmosphere had approach- 
ed to the adorable appearance, and had perceived it, and also as 
they had known, prior to the., others^ that it was indeed God that 
appeared to them^ they seemed to be superior to the other gods. 
As the god of atmosphere had approached to the adorable appear- 
ance, and perceived it, and also as he knew, prior to every one of 
them^ that it was God that appeared to them, he seemed not only 
superior to every other god, but also, for that reason^ exalted 
above the gods of fire and wind. 

The foregoing is a divine figurative representation of the Su- 
preme Being ; meaning that in one instant he shines at once over 
all the universe like the illumination of lightning ; and in another, 
that he disappears as quick as the twinkling of an eye. Again 
it is represented of the Supreme Being ^ ihmipure mind conceives 
that it approaches to him as nearly as possible : Through the 
same pure mind the pious man thinks of him, and consequently 
application of the mind to him is repeatedly used. That God, 
who alone in reality has no resemblance j and to whom the mind 
cannot approach, is adorable by all living creatures ; he is there- 
fore called “ adorable he should, according to the prescribed 
manner^ be worshipped. All creatures revere the person who 
knows God in the manner thus described. The pupil now saysj 
‘‘ Tell me, 0 Spiritual Father, the Upanishad or the principal 
‘‘part of the Ved.” The Spiritual Father makes this answer^ 
“ I have told you the principal part of the Ved which relates to 
“ God alone, and, indeed told you the Upanishad, of which, austere 
“ devotion, control over the senses, performance of religious rites, 
“ and the remaining parts of the V ed, as well as those sciences 
“that are derived from the Veds, are only the feet ; and whose 
“altar and support is truth.” He, who understands it as thus 
described, having relieved himself from sin, acquires eternal and 
unchangeable beatitude. 
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PREFACE. 


In pursuance of my attempt to render a translation of the 
complete Vedant, or the principal parts of the Veds, into the 
current languages of this country, I had some time ago the 
satisfaction of publishing a translaiyion of the Kut’h-opuiiishud 
of the Ujoor-ved into Bengalee ; and of distributing copies of it 
as widely as my circumstances would allow, for the purpose of 
diifusing Hindoo Scriptural knowledge among the adherents of 
that religion. The present publication is intended to assist the 
European community in forming their opinion respecting Hin- 
doo Theology, rather from the matter found in their doctrinal 
scripture^ than from the Poorans, moral tales, or any other 
modern works, or from the superstitious rites and habits daily 
encouraged and fostered by their self-interested leaders. 

This work not only treats polytheism with contempt and 
disdain, but inculcates invariably the unity of God as the 
intellectual principle, the sole origin of individual intellect, 
entirely distinct from matter and its affections ; and teaches also 
the mode of directing the mind to him. 

A great body of my countrymen, possessed of good under- 
standings, and not much fettered with prejudices, being perfectly 
satisfied with the truth of the doctrines contained in this and in 
other works, already laid by me before them, and of the gross 
errors of the peurile system of idol worship which they were led 
to follow, have altered their religious conduct in a manner 
becoming the dignity of human beings ; while the advocates of 
idolatry and their misguided followers, over whose opinions 
prejudice and obstinacy prevail more than good sense and judg- 
ment, prefer custom and fashion to the authorities of their scrip- 
tures, and therefore continue, under the form of religious devotion, 
to practise a system which destroys to the utmost xlegree,. 
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the natural texture of society, and prescribes crimes of the most 
heinous nature which even the most savage nations would blush 
to commit, unless compelled by the most urgent necessity.* I 
am, however, not without a sanguine, hope that, through Divine 
Providence and human exertions, they will sooner or later avail 
themselves of that true system of religion which leads its 
observers to a knowledge and love of God, and to a friendly 
inclination towards their fellow-creatures, impressing their hearts 
at the same time with humility and charity, accompanied by 
independence of mind and pure sincerity. Contrary to the code 
of idolatry, this system defines sins as evil thoughts proceeding 
from the heart, quite unconnected with observances as to diet 
and other matters of form. At any rate, it seems to me that I 
cannot better employ my time than in an endeavour to illustrate 
and maintain truth, and to render service to my fellow-labourers, 
confiding in the mercy of that Being to whom the motives of 
our actions and secrets of our hearts are well known. 


* Vide the latter end of the Introduction to the Moonduk Opunisbud. 
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Desieous of future fruition^ Bajushrubusii performed the • 
sacrifice Visliwujit^ at which he distributed all his property. He 
had a son named Nuchiketa. Old and infirm coics being brought 
by the father as fees to be given to attending priests, the youth 
was seized with compassion, reflecting within himself, He who 
gives to attending priests such cows as are no longer able to 
drink water or to eat grass, and are incapable of giving further 
milk or of producing young, is carried to that mansion where 
there is no felicity whatever.” 

He then said to his father^ To whom, 0 father, wilt thou 
consignfme over in lieu of these cows T’ and repeated the same 
question a second and a third time. 

Enraged with his presumption^ the father replied to him^ I 
“shall give thee to Yumu” (the god of death). The youth then 
said to himself In the discharge of my duties as a son, I hold 
“ a foremost place among many sons or pupils of the first class, 

“ and I am not inferior to any of the sons or pupils of the second 
“ class : whether my father had a previous engagement with 
“ Yumu, which he will now perform by surrendering me to him, 

“ or made use of such an expression through anger, I know notT 
The youth finding his father afflicted, iciili sorroic, said, “Remcm- 
“ ber the meritorious conduct of our ancient forefathers, and 
“ observe the virtuous acts of cotemporary good men. Life is 
“ too short to gain advantages hy means of falsehood or breach of 
‘‘promise; as man like a plant is easily destroyed, and again 
“ like it puts forth its form. Do you therefore surrender me to 
“ Yumu according to your promised The youth Nuchiketa, hy 
permission of his father, went to the habitation of Yumu, After 
he fiad remained there for three days without food or refreshment, 
Yumu returned to his dwelling, and was thus addressed hy his 
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family : A Brahmun entering a honSe as a guest is like fire ; 
good householders^ therefore^ extinguish his anger hy offering 
him watery a seat, and food. Do thou, 0 Yumu I present him 
with water. A man deficient in vjisdom suffers his hopes, his 
sanguine expectations of success, his improvement from asso- 
dating with good men, the benefit which he might derive from 
his affable conversation, and the fruits produced by performance 
of prescribed sacrifices, and also by digging of wells and other 
‘‘ pious liberal actions, as well as all his sons and cattle, to be des- 
troyed, should a Brahmun happen to remain in his house without 
'^food.’^ 

Yumu being thus admonished hy his family y approached Nuchi-^ 
beta and said to him ; As thou, 0 Brahmun I hast lived in my 
house, a revered guest, for the space of three days and nights 
‘‘without food, I offer thee reverence in atonement, so that bliss 
“ may attend me ; and do thou ask three favours of me as a re- 
“ compense for w^hat thou hast suffered while dwelling in my 
“ house during these three days past.” Nuchiheta then made this 
as his first requesty sayingy “ Let, 0 Yumu ! my father Gotum^s 
“apprehension of my death be removed, his tranquillity of 
“ mind be restored, his anger against me extinguished, and let 
“ him recognise me on my returiiy after having been set free by 
“thee. This is the first of three favours which I ask of thee.” 
Yumu then replied : 

“ Thy fatheVy styled Ouddaluki and Arooni, shall have the 
“ same regard for you as before ; so that, being assured of thy 
“ existence, he shall, through my power, repose the remaining 
“ nights of his life free from sorrow, after having seen thee 
“ released from the grasp of death.” Nuchiketa then made his 
second request. “ In heaven, where there is no fear whatsoever, 
“ and where even thou, 0 Yumu I canst not always exercise thy 
“ authority y and where, therefore, none dread thy power y so much 
“ as weak mortals of the earth, the soul, unafflicted either by 
“ thirst or hunger, and unmolested by sorrow, enjoys gratificatipn. 
“ As thou, 0 Yumu ! dost possess knowledge respecting fire 
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which is the means of attaining heaven, do thou instruct me, 
“ who am full of faith, in that knowledge ; for, those who enjoy 
heaven, owing to their observance of sacred fire, are endowed 
‘‘ with the nature of celestial deities. This I ask of thee, as the 
“second favour which thou hast offered.” Yximu replied: 
“ Being possessed of a knowledge of fire, the means that lead to 
“ the enjoyment of heavenly gratifications, I impart it to thee ; 
“ which do thou attentively observe. Know thou fire, as means 
“ to obtain various mansions in heaven, as the support of the 
“ world j and as residing in the body.^’ 

Yumu explained to Nuchikcta the nature of fire, as being 
prior to all creatures, and also the particulars of the bricks and 
their number, which are requisite in forming the sacred fire, as 
well as the mode of preserving it. The youth repeated to Yumu 
these instructions exactly as imparted to him ; at which Yumu 
being pleased, again spoke. 

The liberal-minded Yumu, satisfied with Nuchiketa, thus 
says ; “ I shall bestow on thee another favour, which is, that 
“ this sacred fire shall be styled after thy name ; and accept 
“ thou this valuable and various-coloured necklace. Receiving 
“ instructions from parents and spiritual fathers, a person who 
“ has thrice collected fire, as prescribed in the Ved, and also has 
“been in habits of performing sacrifices, studying the Veds, and 
“ giving alms, is not liable to repeated birth and death : he, 
“ hawg known and contemplated fire as originating from Bruh- 
“ ma, possessing superior understanding, full of splendour, and 
“ worthy of praise, enjoys the highest fruition. A wise worshipper 
“ of sacred fire, who, understanding the three things prescribed, 
“ has offered oblation to fire, surmounting all afflictions during 
“ life, and extricated from sorrow, will enjoy gratifications in 
“ heaven. 

“ This, 0 Nuchiketa ! is that knowledge of sacred fire, the 
“ means of obtaining heaven, which thou didst require of me as 
the second favour ; men shall call it after thy name. Make, 
0 Nuchiketa 1 thy third request.” 
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Nucldketa then said : Some are of^ opinion that after man’s 
demise existence continues, and others say it ceases. Hence a 
doubt has arisen respecting the nature of the soul ; I therefore 
wish to be instructed by thee in this matter. This is the last 
‘‘ of the favours thou hast offered.^’ Yumu rep)lied : “Even gods 
“ have doubted and disputed on this subject ; which being obs- 
“ cure, never can be thoroughly comprehended : Ask, 0 Nuchi- 
“keta I another favour instead of this. Do not thou take^van- 
“ tage of my promise, but give up this request.” Nuchikda re^ 
plied ; “ I am positively informed that Gods entertained doubts 
“ on this subject ; and even thou, 0 Yumu I callest it difficult of 
“ comprehension. But no instructor on this point equal to thee 
“ can be found, and no other object is so desirable as this.^’ 
Yumu said ; “ Do thou rather request of me to give thee sons 
“ and grandsons, each to attain the age of an hundred years ; 
“ numbers of cattle, elephants, gold, and horses ; also extensive 
“ empire on earth, where thou shalt live as many years as thou 
“ wishest. 

“ If thou knowest another object equally desirable with these, 
“ ask it ; together with wealth and long life. Thou mayest reign, 
“ 0 Nuchiketa ! over a great kingdom ; I will enable thee to en- 
“ joy all wished-for objects. 

“ Ask according to thy desire all objects that are difficult of 
“ acquisition in the mortal world. Ask these beautiful women, 
“ with elegant equipages and musical instruments, as no man can 
“ acquire any thing like them without our gift. Enjoy thou the 
“ attendance of these women, whom I may bestow on thee ; but 
“ do not put to me, 0 Nuchiketa 1 the question respecting exis- 
“ tence after death.” 

Nuchiketa then replied. “ The acquisition of the enjoyments 
“ thou hast offered, 0 Yumu I is in tlie first place doubtful ; and 
“ should they bo obtained, they destroy the strength of all the 
“ senses ; and even the life of Bruhmi is, indeed, comparatively 
“ short. Therefore let thy equipages, and thy dancing and music, 
“ remain with thee. 
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No man caaa be satSfied with riches ; and as we have /or^wn- 
ately beheld thee, we may acquire wealth, should we feel desir- 
ous of it, and we also may live as long as thou exercisest the 
authority of the god of death ; but the only object I desire is 
what I have already begged of tliee. 

A mortal being, whose habitation is the low mansion of * 
earth, and who is liable to sudden reduction, approaching the 
gods exempted from death and debility, and understanding 
from them that there is a knowledge of futurity , should not ask 
of them any inferior favour — ^and knowing the fleeting nature 
of music, sexual gratification, and sensual pleasures, who can 
take delight in a long life on earth ? Do thou instruct us in 
^^that knowledge which removes doubts respecting existence 
after death, and is of great importance with a view to futurity, 
/^and which is obscure and acquirable with difficulty. I, Nuchi- 
keta, catinot ask any other favour but this.” 

End of the first Section of the first Chapter (1st Bullee.) 

Yumu nou\ after a sufiUcient trial of NuchiketcCs resolution^ 
answers the third question^ saying^ Knowledge of God which 
leads to absorption, is one thing ; and rites, which have fruition 
^^for their object, another : each of these producing different 
consequences, holds out to man inducements to follow it. The 
man, who of these two chooses knowledge, is blessed ; and ho 
who, for the sake of reward, practises rites, is excluded from 
the* enjoyment of eternal beatitude. Knowledge and rites both 
“ offer themselves to man ; but he who is possessed of wisdom, 
taking their respective natures into serious consideration, dis- 
tinguishes one from the other, and chooses faith, despising frui- 
tion ; and a fool, for the sake of advantage and enjoyment, ac- 
cepts the offer of rites. 

Thou, 0 Nuchiketa 1 knowing the perishable nature of the 
desirable and gratifying objects offered by me, hast rejected 
them, and refused the adoption of that contemptible practice, 
^ich leads to fruition and to riches, and to which men in gen- 

8 
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era! are attached. Wise men are sensible that a knowledge of 
God, which procures ahsorptioriy and the performance of rites 
that produces fruition^ are entirely opposite to each other, and 
yield different consequences. I cqpceive thee, Nuchiketa, to 
be desirous of a knowledge of God, for the numerous estim- 
' able objects offered by me cannot tempt thee. Surrounded by 
the darkness of ignorance, fools consider themselves wise and 
learned, and wander about in various directions, like blind men 
when guided by a blind man.” 

To an indiscreet man who lives carelessly, and is immersed in 
the desire of wealth, the means of gaining heavenly beatitude 
are not manifest. He thinks that this visible world alone exists, 
and that there is nothing hereafter ; consequently he is repeated- 
ly subjected to my control. The soul is that of whose real na- 
ture many persons have never heard ; and several though they 
have heard, have not comprehended. A man who is capable of 
giving instruction on this subject is rare : One who listens to it 
attentively, must be intelligent : and that one who, being taught 
by a wise teacher, understands it, is uncommon. 

If a man of inferior abilities describle the nature of the soul, 
no one will thoroughly understand it ; for various opinions are 
held by contendiny When the subject is explained by a 

person who believes the soul to emanate from God, doubt, in re- 
gard to its eternity, ceases ; but otherwise it is inexplicable and 
not capable of demonstration. 

The knowledge respecting the soul which thou wilt gafta by 
me, cannot be acquired by means of reason alone ; but it; should 
be obtained from him who is versed in the sacred authorities. Oh, 
beloved pupil, Nuchiketa I may we have enquirers like thee, who 
art full of resolution. I know that fruition, acquirable by means 
of rites, is perishable ; for nothing eternal can be obtained through 
perishable means. Notwithstanding my conviction of the destru<y 
tible nature of fruition^ I performed the worship of the sacred 
fire, whereby I became possessed of this sovereignty of long 
duration. « 
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Thon, Oh wise Nnhliiketa 1 hast through firmness refused, 
though offered to thee, the state of Bruhmd, which satisfies every 
desire, and which is the support of the world — ^the best conse- 
quence of the performance lof rites without limit or fear — praise- 
worthy — ^full of superhuman power — extensive and stable. 

The soul is that which is diflEicult to be comprehended — most 
obscure — veiled by the ideas acquired through the senses, and 
which resides in faculties — does not depart even in great danger, 
and exists unchangeable. A wise man knowing the resplendent 
soul, through a mind abstracted from worldly objects, and 
constantly applied to it, neither rejoices nor does he grieve. 

A mortal who, having heard the pure doctrines relative to 
the soul and retained them in his memory, knowing the invisible 
soul to be distinct from the hody^ feels rejoiced at his acquisioii. 
I think the abode of the knowledge of God is open to thee. 

Nucluiketa then asked, ‘^ If thou knowest any Being who 
^‘exists distinctly from rites, their consequences and their 
observers, and also from evil, and who is different from effects 
and their respective causes, and is above past, future, and 
present time, do thou inform me.” 

Yamu replies : I will explain to thee briefly that Being 
whom all the Veds treat of, either directly or indirectly, to 
whom all austerities are directed, and who is the main object 
of those who perform the duties of an ascetic. He to wit, 
whom the word Om implies, is the Supreme Being.” 

[fhat Om is the title of Bruhma and also of the Supreme 
Being, through means of which man may gain what he wishes ; 
(that is, if he worship Bruhma by means of Om, he shall he 
received into his mansion ; or if through it he elevate his mind to 
God, he shall obtain absorption,) 

Om is the best of all means calculated to direct the mind 
towards God ; and it is instrumental either in the acquisition of 
the knowledge of God or of the dignity of Bruhmd : man there- 
fore having recourse to this word, shall either be absorbed in 
God, or revered like Bruhmd. 
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The soul is not liable to birth nor to ’death ; it is mere under- 
standing : neither does it take its origin from any other or from 
itself : hence it is unborn, eternal without reduction and un- 
changeable ; therefore the soul is not Jinjured by the hurt which 
the body may receive. If any one ready to kill another imagine 
“ that he can destroy his soul, and the other think that his soul 
shall suffer destruction, they both know nothing ; for neither 
does it kill nor is it killed by another. 

The soul is the smallest of the smaU, and greatest of the 
great. It resides in the hearts of all living creatures. A man 
who knows it and its pure state, through the steadiness of the 
external and internal senses, acquired from the abandoning of 
wordly desires, overcomes sorrow and perplexity. 

The soul, although without motion, seems to go to furthest 
space ; and though it resides in the body at rest, yet seems to 
move every where. Who can perceive besides myself, that 
splendid soul, the support of the sensations of happiness and pain ? 

The soul, although it is immaterial, yet resides closely 
attached to perishable material objects : knowing it as great and 
extensive, a wise man never grieves for it. A knowledge of the 
soul is not acquirable from the study of the Yeds, nor through 
retentive memory, nor yet by constant hearing of spiritual in- 
struction : but he who seeks to obtain a knowledge of it, is 
gifted with it, the soul rendering itseli* conspicuous to him. 

No man can acquire a knowledge of the souf without abstain- 
ing from evil acts ; without having control over the sensed and 
the mind ; nor can he gain it with a mind, though firm, yet filled 
with the desire of fruition ; but man may obtain a knowledge of 
the soul through his knowledge of God, 

No ignorant man can, in a perfect manner, know the state of 
the existence of that God whose food is all things^ even the Brahmu 
and theKshutru; (that is, who destroys every object hearing figure 
and appellation^ ; and who consumes death itself even as butter. 

The end of the second Section of the first Chapter (2nd Bailee,) 
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God and the soul* entering into the heart, the excellent divine 
abode, consnme, while residing in the body, the necessary conse- 
quences of its actions ; that is, the latter is rewarded or punished 
according to its good or evil qftionSy and the former witnesses all 
those events. Those who have a knowledge of God, consider the 
former as light and the latter as shade : the observers of external 
rites also, as well as those who have eoUected fire three times for 
worship, believe the same. 

We can know and collect jire^ which is a bridge to the obser- 
vers of rites ; and can know the eternal and fearless God, who 
is the conveyer of those who wish to cross the ocean of ignorance. 
Consider the sonl as a rider, the body as a car, the intellect 
its driver, the mind as its rein, the external senses are called the 
horses, restrained by the mind, external objects are the roads : 
so wise men believe the sonl united with the body, the senses and 
the mind, #o be the partaker of^ the consequences of good or evil acts. 

If that intellect, which is represented as the driver^ be indis- 
creet, and the rein of the mind loose, all the senses under the 
authorifg of the intellectual power become unmanageable ; like 
wicked horses under the control of an unfit driver. 

If the intellect be discreet and the rein of the mind firm, all 
the senses prove steady and manageable ; like good horses under 
an excellent driver. 

He; who has not a prudent intellect and steady mind, and 
who consequently lives always impure, cannot arrive at the di- 
vine glory, but descends to the world. 

He who has a prudent intellect and steady mind, and conse- 
quently lives always pure, attains that glory from whence he 
never will descend. 

Man who has intellect as his prudent driver, and a steady 
mind as his rein, passing over the paths of mortality, arrives at 
the high glory of the omnipresent God. 


• The word soul here means the human soul, Jeehatma] but generally in 
these translations it is used for Paramatma, the Gieat Soul. — Ed. 
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The origin of the senses is more* refined than the senses ; 
the essence of the mind is yet more refined than that origin : 
the source of intellect is again more exalted than that of the mind ; 
the prime sensitive particle is superior to the source of intellect ; 
nature, the apparent cause of the universe, is again superior to 
that particle, to which the omnipresent God is still superior : 
nothing is more exalted than God ; he is therefore superior to all 
existences, and is the Supreme object of all. God exists obscurely 
throughout the universe, cor^equently is not perceived ; but ho is 
known through the acute intellect constantly directed towards 
him by wise men of penetrating understandings. A wise man 
shall transfer the power of speech and that of the senses to the 
mind, and the mind to the intellect, and the intellect to the purified 
soul, and the soul to the unchangeable Supreme Being. 

Rise up and awake from the sleep of ignorance ; and having 
approached able teachers, acquire knowlege of God^ tlfk origin of 
the soul : for the wuy to the knowledge of God is considered by 
wise men difficult as the passage over the sharp edge of a razor. 
The Supreme being is not organised with the faculties of hearing, 
feeling, vision, taste or smell. He is unchangeable and eternal ; 
without beginning or end ; and is beyond that particle which is 
the origin of the intellect : man knowing him thus, is relieved 
from the grasp of death. 

A wise man reading to Brahmuns^ or hearing from a teacher ^ 
this ancient doctrine imparted to Nuchiketa by Yumu, is absorb- 
ed into God. 

He who reads this most secret doctrine before an assemblage 
of Brahmuns, or at the time of offering oblations to his fore- 
fathers, enjoys innumerable good consequences. 

The end of the third Section of the first Chapter (3rd Bullee,) 


God has created the senses to be directed towards external 
objects ; they consequently are apt to perceive outward things 
only, and not the eternal spirit. But a wise man being desirous 
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of eternal life, withdrawing his senses from their natural course, 
apprehends the omnipresent Supreme Being. 

The ignorant seek external and desirable objects only ; conse^ 
quently they are subjected to the chain of all-seizing death. 
Hence the wise, knowing that God alone is immortal and eternal 
in this perishable world, do not cherish a wish for those objects. 

To Him, owing to whose presence alone the animate beings, 
composed of insensible praticles^ perceive objects through vision, 
the power of taste, of feeling, and of hearing, and also the 
pleasure derivable from sexual intercourse, nothing can be 
unknown : he is that existence which thou desiredst to know, 

A wise man after having known that the soul, owing to whose 
presence living creatures perceive objects, whether they dream or 
wake, is great and extensive, never grieves. 

He who believes that the soul, which enjoys the fruits of good 
or evil actions, intimately connected with the body, originates 
from and is united with God, the Lord of past and future events, 
will not conceal its nature : he is that existence which thou 
desiredst to know. He w^ho knows that the prime sensitive 
particle, which proceeded from God prior to the creation of 
water and the other elements, having entered into the heart, 
exists united with material objects, know^s the Supreme Being, 
He is that existence which thou desiredst to know. 

That sensitive particle which perceives objects, and includes 
all the celestial deities, and which w^as created wdth all the ele- 
mentjf, exists, entering into the space of the heart, and there re- 
sides. It is that existence wLich thou desiredst to know. 

The sacred fire, the receiver of oblations, after the wood has 
been kindled below and above, is preserved by its observers with 
the same care as pregnant women take of their foetus : it is 
praised daily by prudent observers, and men habituated to cons- 
tant devotion. That atmosphere from whence the sun ascends, 
and in which he goes down, on which all the world, including 
Jirey speech^ and other things, rests, and independently of which 
notlling exists, is that existence which thou desiredst to know. 
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Whatever individual intellect there is fconnected with the hody, 
is that intellectual principle, which is pure and immaterial 
existence, and the intellectual overspreading principle is the 
individual intellect ; but he who thinks here that they are diffe- 
rent in nature, is subject to repeated transmigrations. 

Through the mind, purified hy spiritual instructions^ the 
knowledge that the soul is of divine origin, and by no means is 
different from its source^ shall be acquired, whereby the idea of 
duality entirely ceases. He who thinks there is variety of intel- 
lectual principle, undergoes transmigration. 

The omnipresent spirit, extending over the space of the heart, 
which is the size of a finger, resides within the body ; and per- 
sons knowing him the Lord of past and future events, will not 
again attempt to conceal his nature : He is that existence which 
thou desiredst to know. 

The omnipresent spirit which extends over the space of the 
heart, the size of a finger, is the most pure light. He is the 
Lord of past and future events ; He alone pervades the universe 
now and ever ; He is that existence which thou desiredst to 
know. In the same way as w^ater falling on uneven ground 
disperses throughout the hollow places, and is lost, so a man who 
thinks that the souls of different bodies are distinct in nature 
from each other, shall be placed in various forms by transmigra- 
tion. 

As water falling on even grounds remains unchanged, so the 
soul of a wise man of steady mind is always pure, freeJ from 
the idea of duality. 

End of the first Section of the second Chapter (4th Bullee,) 

The body is a dwelling with eleven gates, belonging to the 
unborn and unchangeable spirit, through whose constant con- 
templation man escapes from grief, and acquiring absorption, is 
exempted from transmigration. He is that existence which thou 
desiredst to know. * 
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That spiritual Being acts always and moves in heaven ; pre- 
serves all material existence as depending on him ; moves in 
space ; resides in fire ; walks on the earth ; enters like a guest 
into sacrificial vessels ; dv^lls in man, in gods, in sacrifices; 
moves throughout the sky ; seems to be born in water, as fishes^ 
^c.; produced on earth, as vegetables^ on the tops of moun- 
tains, as rivers^ and also as members of sacrifices : yet is he 
truly pure and great. He who causes breath to ascend above 
the heart and peditum to descend, resides in the heart : He is 
adorable ; and to him all the senses offer oblation of the objects 
which they perceive. 

When the soul, which is connected with the body, leaves it, 
nothing then remains in the body which may preserve the 
system : It is that existence which thou desiredst to know. 

Neither by the help of breath, nor from the presence of other 
powers, cdn a mortal exist : but they all exist owing to that 
other existence on which both breath and the senses rest. 

I will now disclose to you the secret doctrine of the eternal 
God ; and also how man, void of that knowledge, 0 Goutum I 
transmigrates after death. 

Some of those who are ignorant of this doctinne enter after 
death the womb of females to appear in the animal shape, while 
others assume the form of trees, according to their conduct and 
knowledge during their lives. 

The Being who continues to operate even at that time of 
sleep, when all the senses cease to act, and then creates desirable 
objects of various descriptions, is pure and the greatest of all ; 
and he alone is called eternal, on whom all the world rests, and 
independently of whom nothing can exist : He is that existence 
which thou desiredst to know. As fire, although one in essence, 
on becoming visible in the world, appears in various forms and 
shapes, according to its different locations, so God, the soul of 
the universe, though one, appears in various modes, according 
as ^e connects himself with different material objects, and, like 
space, extends over all. 
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As air, although one in essence, in becoming operative in the 
body appears in various natures, as breath and other vital airs, 
so God, the soul of the universe, though one, appears in different 
modes, according as he connects hilhself vdth various material 
objects, and, like spaeej extends over all. 

As the sun, though he serves as the eye of all living creatures, 
yet is not polluted externally or internally by being connected 
with visible vile objects, so God, the soul of the universe, al- 
though one and omnipreserrf-, is not afPected by the sensations of 
individual pain, for he is beyond its action. 

God is but one ; and he has the whole world under his con- 
trol, for ho is the operating soul in all objects : He, through his 
omniscience^ makes his sole existence appear in the form of the 
universe. To those wise men who acquire a knowledge of him 
who is operative on the human faeulties, is eternal beatitude 
allotted, and not to those who are void of that knowledge. 

God is eternal amidst the perishable universe ; and is the 
source of sensation among all animate existences ; and he alone 
assigns to so many objects their respective purposes : To those 
wise men who know him the ruler of the intellectual power, 
everlasting beatitude is allotted ; but not to those yiho are void 
of that knowledge. 

How can I acquire that most gratifying divine knowledge, 
which, though beyond comprehension, wise rnen, by constant 
application of mind^ alone obtain^ as if it were present ? Does it 
shine conspicuously? — and does it appear to the human faculties? 

Neither the sun, nor the moon, nor yet the stars can throw 
light on God : Even the illuminating lightning cannot throw 
light upon him ; much less can limited fire give him light : But 
they all imitate him, and all borrow their light from him — that 
is^ nothing can influence God and render him perspicuous : But 
God himself imparts his knowledge to the hea/rt freed from passion 
and desire. 

End of the second Section of the second Chapter (6th Bulleq.) 
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The world is a fig-tree of long duration, whose origin is 
above, and the branches of which, as different species^ are below. 
The origin alone is pure and supreme ; and he alone is eternal on 
whom all the world rests, #nd independently of whom nothing 
can exist. He is that existence which thou desiredst to know. 

God being eternal existence, the universe, whatsover it is, 
exists and proceeds from him. He is the great dread of all 
heavenly bodies^ as if he were prepared to strike them with 
thunderbolts ; so that none of them can deviate from their respec- 
tive courses established by him. Those who know him as the 
eternal power acquire absorption. 

Through his fear fire supplies us with heat ; and the sun, 
through his fear, shines regularly ; and also Indru, and air, and 
fifthly, death, are through his fear constantly in motion. 

If man can acquire a knowledge of God in this world, before 
the fall of his body, he becomes happy for ever : Otherwise he 
assumes new forms in different mansions. A knowledge of God 
shines on the purified intellect in this world, as clearly as an 
object is seen by reflection in a polished mirror : In the region 
of the deified Progenitors of mankind it is viewed as obscurely 
as objects perceived in the state of dreaming ; and in the man- 
sion of Gundhurvus, in the same degree as the reflection of an 
object on water ; but in the mansion of Bruhmd it appears as 
distinctly as the difference between light and darkness. 

A wise man, knowing the soul to be distinct from the senses, 
which proceed from different origins, and also from the state of 
waking and of sleep, never again grieves. 

The mind is more refined than the external senses ; and the 
intellect is again more exalted than the mind. The prime sen- 
sitive particle is superior to the intellect ; — nature, the apparent 
cause of the universe, is again superior to that particle unaffected 
by matter : Superior to nature is Godj who is omnipresent and 
without material effects ; by acquisition of whose knowledge man 
bqpomes extricated from ignorance and distress, and is absorbed 
into Him after death. His substance does not come within the 
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reach of vision ; no one can apprehend him through the senses : 
By constant direction of the intellect, free from doubts, he pers- 
picuously appears ; and those who know him in the prescribed 
manner, enjoy eternal life. • 

That part of life wherein the power of the five external sens- 
* es and the mind are directed towards the Supreme Spirit, and 
the intellectual power <jeases its action, is said to be most sacred ; 
and this steady control of the senses and mind is considered to 
be Yog (or withdrawing the senses and the mind from worldly ob^ 
jects'): Man should be vigilant in the acquisition of that state ; 
for such control proceeds from constant exercise, and ceases by 
neglect. 

Neither through speech, nor through intellectual power, nor 
yet through vision, can man acquire a knowledge of God ; but, 
save him who believes in the existence of God as the cause of the 
universe^ no one can have a notion of that Being. A mSn should 
acquire, first, a belief in the existence of God, the origin of the 
universe ; and next, a real knowledge of him ; to wit, that he is 
incomprehensible ; for the means which lead men to acquire a 
knowledge of his existence, graciously conduct them to the be- 
lief of his incomprehensibility. When all the desiyes settled in 
the heart leave man, the mortal then become immortal, and ac- 
quire absorption even in this life. When the deep ignorance 
which occasions duality is entirely destroyed, the mortal become 
immortal ; This is the only doctrine which the- Vedant inculcates. 

There are one hundred and one tubes connected with the 
heart, one of whichy called Soohhumnay proceeds to the head ; The 
soul of a devotee proceeding through the hundred and first, is 
carried to the mansion of the immortal Bruhmd ; and those of 
others, which ascend by other tubes, assume different bodies, 
according to the evil or good acts which they perforin. 

The omnipresent eternal spirit resides always within that 
space of the human heart which is as large as a finger : Man 
should, by firmness of mind, separate that spirit from the boc^y*, 
in the same manner as the pith is removed from the plant Moon- 
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ja : that is, the spirit should be considered totally distinct from 
matter and the ejfeets of matter — and man Bhonld know that se- 
parated spirit to be pure and eternal. 

Having thus acquired tMs divine doctrine, imparted by the 
God of death, with every thing belonging to it, Nuchiketa, freed 
from the consequences of good or evil acts, and from mortality, 
was absorbed into God ; and whatever person also can acquire 
that knowledge, shall obtain absorption. 

End of the third Section of the second Chapter (6th Bailee.') 


End of the Kut’h-opunishtid. 
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PREFACE. 


The most learned Vyasa shows, in his work of the Vedant, 
that all the texts of the Ved, with one consent, prove but the 
Divinity of that Being, who is out of the reach of comprehension 
and beyond all description. For the «se of the public, I have 
made a concise translation of that celebrated work into Bengalee, 
and the present is an endeavour to translate* * * § the principal Chap- 
ters of the Ved, in conformity to the Comments of the great 
Shankar-Acharya. The translation of the Ishopanishad belong- 
ing to the Yajur, the second division of the Veds, being already 
completed, I have put it into the press ;t and the others will 
successively*be printed, as soon as their translation is completed. 
It is evident, from those authorities, that the sole regulator of 
the Universe is but one, who is omnipresent, far surpassing our 
powers of comprehension ; above external sense ; and whose wor- 
ship is the chief duty of mankind and the sole cause of eternal 
beatitude ; and that all that bear figure and appellation are inven- 
tions. Should it be asked, whether the assertions found in the 
Puranast and Tantras, &c. respecting the worship of the several 
gods and goddesses, are false, or whether Puranas and Tantras 
are not included in the Shastra, the answer is this ; — The Purana 
and Tantra,§ &c. are of course to be considered as Shastra, for 
they repeatedly declare God to be one and above the apprehen- 
sion of external and internal senses ; they indeed expressly de- 

• I must confess how much I feel indebted to Doctor H. H. Wilson, 
in my translations from Sunskrit into English, for the use of his Sunskrit 
and English Dictionary. 

*1* Wherever any comment, upon which the sense of the original de- 
pends, is added to the original, it will be found written in Italics, 

X Sai4 to have been written by Vyas. 

§ Supposed to have been composed by Shiva. 
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clare the divinity of many gods and goddesses, and the modes of 
their worship ; but they reconcile those contradictory assertions 
by affirming frequently, that the directions to worship any figur- 
ed beings are only applicable to tho'se, who are incapable of ele- 
vating their minds to the idea of an invisible Supreme Being, in 
order that such persons, by fixing their attention on those invent- 
ed figures, may be able to restrain themselves from vicious temp- 
tations, and that those that are competent for the worship of the 
invisible God, should disregard the worship of Idols. I repeat a 
few of these declarations as follows. The authority of Jamadagni 
is thus quoted by the great Raghunandan : “ For the benefit 
“ of those who are inclined to worship, figures are invented to 
“ serve as representations of God, who is merely understanding, 
and has no second, no parts nor figure ; consequently, to these 
representatives, either male or female forms and other circums- 
tances are fictitiously assigned.’^ In the second CHapter of the 
first part of the Vishnu Purana it is said ; God is without 
figure, epithet, definition or description. He is without defect 
not liable to annihilation, change, pain or birth ; we can 
“ only say. That he, who is the eternal being, is God.” ‘‘ The 
“ vulgar look for their gods in water ; men of more extended 
“ knowledge in celestial bodies ; the ignorant in wood, bricks, 
“ and stones ; but learned men in the universal soul.” In the 
84th Chapter of the tenth division of the Sri Bhagavat, Orishna 
says to Vyas and others : ‘‘ It is impossible for those who con- 
“ sider pilgrimage as devotion, and believe that the divine nature 
exists in the image, to look up to, communicate with, to peti- 
tion and to revere true believers in God. He who views as 
“ the soul this body formed of phlegm, wind and bile, or regards 
only wife, children, and relations as himself (that is, he who 
“ neglects to contemplate the nature of the soul), he who attri- 
“ butes a divine nature to earthen images, and believes in the 
holiness of water, yet pays not such respect to those who are 
“ endowed with a kkowledge of God, is as an ass amongst cows.” 

In the 9th Chapter of the Cularnava it is written ; A know- 
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ledge of the Supreme Being, who is beyond the power of ex- 
pression and unchangeable, being ao(iuired, all gods and godd- 
esses, and their texts which represent them, shall become 
‘‘ slaves.” After a knowledge of the Supreme Being has been 
“ attained, there is no need to attend to ceremonies prescribed by 
“ Shastras^ — ^no want of a fan should be felt, when a soft southern 
wind is found to refresh.” The Mahanirvana says, Thus cor- 
responding to the natures of different powers or qualities, nume- 
“ rous figures have been invented fof the benefit of those who 
^^are not possessed of sufficient understanding.” From the fore- 
going quotations it is evident, that though the Veds, Puranas, 
and Tantras, frequently assert the existence of the plurality of 
gods and goddesses, and prescribe the modes of their worship 
for men of insufficient understanding, yet they have also declar- 
ed in a hundred other places, that these passages are to be taken 
merely in a figurative sense. 

It cannot be alleged in support of Idolatry, that “ although a 
knowledge of God is certainly above all things, still as it is 
impossible to acquire that knowledge, men should of course 
worship figured Gods ;” for, had it been impossible to attain a 
knowledge of the Supreme Being, the Veds and Puranas, as well 
as Tantras, would not have instructed mankind to aim at such 
attainment ; as it is not to be supposed that directions to acquire 
what is obviously unattainable could be given by the Shastra, or 
even J3y a man of common sense. Should the Idolater say, 
that the acquisition of a knowledge of God, although it is not 
impossible, is most difficult of comprehension,” I will agree 
with him in that point ; but infer from it, that we ought, there- 
fore, the more to exert ourselves to acquire that knowledge ; but 
I highly lament to observe, that so far from endeavouring to 
make such an acquisition, the very proposal frequently excites 
his anger and displeasure. 

Neither can it be alleged that the Veds, Puranas, &c. teach 
both^the adoration of the Supreme Being and that of celestial 
gods and goddesses, but that the former is intended for Yatis 
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or those that are bound by their profession to forsake all worldly 
considerations, and the latter for laymen ; for, it is evident from 
the 48th Text of the 3d Chapter of the Vedant that a householder 
also is required to perform the worship of the Supreme Being. 

Menu, also, the chief of Hindoo lawgivers, after having pres- 
cribed all the varieties of rites and ceremonies, in Chapter 12th, 
Text 92, says, “ Thus must the chief of the twice-born, though 
he neglect the ceremonial rites mentioned in the Shastras, be 
diligent in attaining a knowledge of God, in controlling his or- 
“gans of sense, and in repeating the Ved.^’ 

Again in the 4th Chapter, in describing the duties of laymen, 
the same author says, Some, who well know the ordinances for 
the oblations, do not perform externally the five great sacra- 
“ ments, but continually make offerings in their own organs of 
sensation and intellect, 

Some constantly sacrifice their breath in their speech, when 
they instruct others of God aloud, and their speech in their 
breath, when they mediate in silence, perceiving in their speech 
and breath thus employed the imperishable fruit of a sacrificial 
offering.^’ 

Other Brahmins incessantly perform 'those sacrifices only, 
seeing with the eye of divine learning, that the scriptural know- 
ledge is the root of every ceremonial observance/’ 

In the Yagnyavalca (Smriti) it is written : — Even a 
householder, who acquires a livelihood honestly, has faith in 
the Supreme Being, shows hospitality to his guests, performs 
“ sacramental rites to his forefathers, and is in the practice of 
^Helling truth, shall be absorbed into the supreme essence.^’ 
Should it be said, It still remains unaccountable, that notwith- 
standing the Veds and Purans repeatedly declare the unity of 
the Supreme Being, and direct mankind to adore him alone, yet 
the generality of Hindoos have a contrary faith, and continue 
to practise idolatry,” I would in answer request attention to the 
foundation on which the practical part of the Hindoo rel^ion 
is built. Many learned Brahmins are perfectly aware of the 
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absurdity of idolatry, and are well informed of the nature of the 
purer mode of divine worship. But as in the rites, ceremonies, 
and festivals of idolatry, they find the source of their comforts 
and fortune, they not only uever fail to protect idol worship from 
all attacks, but even advance and encourage it to the utmost 
of their power, by keeping the knowledge of their scriptures con- 
cealed from the rest of the people. Their followers too, confiding 
in these leaders, feel gratification in the idea of the Divine Na- 
ture residing in a being resembling ^themselves in birth, shape, 
and propensities ; and are naturally delighted with a mode of 
worship agreeable to the senses, though destructive of moral prin- 
ciples, and the fruitful parent of prejudice and superstition. 

Some Europeans, indued with high principles of liberality, 
but unacquainted with the ritual part of Hindoo idolatry, are dis- 
posed to palliate it by an interpretation which, though plausible, 
is by no fiieans well founded^ They are willing to imagine, that 
the idols which the Hindoos worship, are not viewed by them in 
the light of gods or as real personifications of the divine attri- 
butes, but merely as instruments for raising their minds to the 
contemplation of those attributes, which are respectively repre- 
sented by difiFerent figures. I have frequently had occasion to 
remark, that many Hindoos also who are conversant with the 
English language, finding this interpretation a more plausible 
apology for idolatry than any with which they are furnished by 
their own guides, do not fail to avail themselves of it, though in 
repugnance both to their faith and to their practice. The decla- 
rations of this description of Hindoos naturally tend to confirm 
the original idea of such Europeans, who from the extreme ab- 
surdity of pure unqualified idolatry, deduce an argument against 
its existence. It appears to them impossible for men, even in 
the very last degree of intellectual darkness, to be so far misled 
as to consider a mere image of wood or of stone as a human leing^ 
much less as divine existence. With a view, therefore, to do 
away any misconception of this nature which may have prevailed, 
I beg leave to submit the following considerations. 
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Hindoos of the present age, with a very few exceptions, have 
not the least idea that it is to the attributes of the Supreme Being, 
as figuratively represented by shapes corresponding to the nature 
of those attributes, they offer adoratioxi and worship under the 
denomination of gods and goddesses. On the contrary, the slight- 
est investigation will clearly satisfy every inquirer, that it makes 
a material part of their system to hold as articles of faith all those 
particular circumstances, which are essential to a belief in the in- 
dependent existence of the qbjects of their idolatry as deities 
clothed with divine power. 

Locality of habitation and a mode of existence analogous to 
their own views of earthly things, are uniformly ascribed to each 
particular god. Thus the devotees of Siva, misconceiving the 
real spirit of the Scriptures, not only place an implicit credence 
in the separate existence of Siva, but even regard him as an omni- 
potent being, the greatest of all the divinities, who, as they say, 
inhabit the northern mountain of Cailas ; and that he is accom- 
panied by two wives and several children, and surrounded with 
numerous attendants. In like manner the followers of Vishnu, 
mistaking the allegorical representations of the Sastras for rela- 
tions of real facts, believe him to be chief cfver all other gods, and 
that he resides with his wife and attendants on the summit of 
heaven. Similar opinions are also held by the worshippers of Cali, 
in respect to that goddess. And in fact, the same observations are 
equally applicable to every class of Hindoo devotees in regard to 
their respective gods and goddesses. And so tenacious are those 
devotees in respect to the honour due to their chosen divinities, 
that when they meet in such holy places as Haridwar, Pryag, 
Siva-Canchi, or Vishnu-Canchi in the Dekhin, the adjustment of 
the point of precedence not only occasions the warmest verbal 
altercations, but sometimes even blows and violence. Neither do 
they regard the images of those gods merely in the light of ins- 
truments for elevating the mind to the conception of those sup- 
posed beings ; they are simply in themselves made objects j)f 
worship. For whatever Hindoo purchases an idol in the market, 
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or oonstnicts one with ids own hands, or has one made nnder 
his own superintendence, it is his invariable practice to perform 
certain ceremonies, called Pr4n Pratisht’ha, or the endowment of 
animation, by which he believes that its nature is changed from 
that of the mere materials of which it is formed, and that it ac- 
quires not only life but supernatural powers. Shortly after- 
wards, if the idol be of the masculine gender, he marries it to a 
feminine one, with no less pomp and magnificence than he cele- 
brates the nuptials of his own children. The mysterious process 
is now complete, and the god and goddess are esteemed the ar- 
biters of his destiny, and continually receive his most ardent 
adoration. 

At the same time, the worshipper of images ascribes to them 
at once the opposite natures of human and of super-human 
beings. In attention to their supposed wants as living beings, 
he is setm feeding, or pretending to feed them every morning 
and evening ; and as in the hot season he is careful to fan 
them, so in the cold he is equally regardful of their comfort, 
covering them by day with warm clothing, and placing them at 
night in a snug bed. But superstition does not find a limit here: 
the acts and speeches of the idols, and their assumption of various 
shapes and colours, are gravely related by the Brahmins, and 
with all the marks of veneration are firmly believed by their 
deluded followers. Other practices they have with regard to 
those idols which decency forbids me to explain. In thus en- 
deavouring to remove a mistake, into which I have reason to 
believe many European gentlemen have been led by a benevolent 
wish to find an excuse for the errors of my countrymen, it is a 
considerable gratification to me to find that the latter have begun 
to be so far sensible of the absurdity of their real belief and 
practices, as to find it convenient to shelter them under such a 
cloak, however flimsy and borrowed. The adoption of such a 
subterfuge encourages me greatly to hope, that they will in time 
abandon what they are sensible cannot be defended ; and that, 
forsaking the superstition of idolatry, they will embrace the 
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irational worship of the God of Nature, as enjoined by the Ved# 
and confirmed by the dictates of common sense. 

The argument which is frequently alleged in support of 
idolatry is that ‘^those who believe (Jod to be omnipresent, as 
declared by the doctrines of the Vedant, are required by the 
^ tenets of such belief to look upon all existing creatures as God, 
and to shew divine respect to birds, beasts, men, women, 
vegetables, and all other existences ; and as practical con- 
formity to such doctrines is almost impossible, the worship of 
figured gods should be admitted.” This misrepresentation, I 
am sorry to observe, entirely serves the purpose intended, by 
frightening Hindoos in general from attending to the pure 
worship of the Supreme Regulator of the universe. But I am 
confident that the least reflection on the subject will clear up 
this point beyond all doubt ; for the Vedant is well known as a 
work which inculcates only the unity of God ; but if every 
existing creature should be taken for a god by the followers of 
the Vedant, the doctrines of that work must be admitted to be 
much more at variance with that idea than those of the advocates 
of idolatry, as the latter are contented with the recognition of 
only a few millions of gods and goddesses, but the Vedant in 
that case must be supposed to admit the divinity of every living 
creature in nature. The fact is, that the Vedant, by declaring that 
God is every where, and every thing is in God,” means that 
nothing is absent from God, and nothing bears real existence except 
by the volition of God, whose existence is the sole support of the 
conceived existence of the universe, which is acted upon by him 
in the same manner as a human body is by a soul. But God is 
at the same time quite different from what we see or feel. 

The following texts of the Vedant are to this effect (11th 
text of the 2nd section of the 3rd chapter of the Vedant) : 
That being, which is distinct from matter, and from those 
which are contained in matter, is not various, because he is 
declared by all the Veds to be one beyond description and 
again, The Ved has declared the Supreme Being to be mere 
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understanding.’’ MorecfsTer, if we look at the conduct of the 
ancient true believers in God, as Janaca, the celebrated prince 
of Mithila, Vasisht’ha, Sanaca, Vyasa, Sancaracharyu, and others 
whose characters as believers in one God are well known to 
the public by their doctrines and works, which are still in 
circulation, we shall find that these teachers, although they declared 
their faith in the omnipresent God according to the doctrines 
of the Vedant, assigned to every creature the particular 
character and respect he was entitled^ to. It is, however, extre- 
mely remarkable, that the very argument which they employ 
to shew the impossibility of practical conformity to faith in 
the omnipresence of God, may be alleged against every system 
of their own idolatry ; for the believers in the godhead of 
Crishna, and the devotees of Cali, as well as the followers 
of Siva, believe firmly in the omnipresence of Crishna,* 
Cali,t and Siva,t respectively. The authorities, then, for the 
worship of those gods, in declaring their omnipresence, would 
according to their own argument, enjoin the worship of every 
creature as much as of those supposed divinities. Omnipresence, 
however, is an attribute much more consonant with the idea of 
a Supreme Being than with that of any fictitious figure to which 
they pay divine honours ! Another argument is, that No man 
can have, as it is said by the Sastra, a desire of knowledge 
respecting the Supreme Being, unless his mind be purified ; 
and as idol worship purifies men’s minds, it should be therefore 
attended to.” I admit the truth of the first part of this 
argument, as a desire of the acquisition of a knowledge of 
God is an indication of an improved mind ; consequently when- 
ever we see a person possessed of that desire, we should attribute 
it to some degree of purification ; but I must affirm with the Ved, 
that purity of mind is the consequence of divine worship, and not 
of any superstitious practices. 

He Vide 10th chapter of the Gita. 

t^Vide 23d text of the chap. 11th of the Debi-xnahatmya. 

% Vide Rudra mahatmya in the Dan-dhar*ma. 
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The Vrihadaranyaca says, "Adore God alone/^ Again, 
" Nothing excepting the Supreme Being should be adored by wise 
"men.” " God alone rules the mind, and relieves it from im- 
" purity.” fi 

The last of the principal arguments which are alleged in far* 
vour of idolatry is, that it is established by custom. " Let the 
authors of the Veds, Purans, and Tantras,” it is said, "assert 
what they may in favour of devotion to the Supreme Being, but 
idol worship has been practised for so many centuries that cus- 
tom renders it proper to continue that worship.*^ It is how- 
ever evident to every one possessed of common sense, that custom 
or fashion is quite different from divine faith ; the latter pro- 
ceeding from spiritual authorities and correct reasoning, and the 
former being merely the fruit of vulgar caprice. 

What can justify a man, who believes in the inspiration of his 
religious books, in neglecting the direct authorities of the same 
works, and subjecting himself entirely to custom and fashion, 
which are liable to perpetual changes and depend upon popular 
whim ? But it cannot be passed unnoticed that those who prac- 
tise idolatry and defend it under the shield of custom, have been 
violating their customs almost every twenty years, for the aaka 
of little convenience, or to promote their wordly advantage : a 
few instances which are most commonly and publicly practised, 
I beg leave to state here. 

1st, The whole community in Bengal, with very few excep- 
tions, have, since the middle of last century, forsaken their ancient 
modes of the performance of ceremonial rites of religion, and fol- 
lowed the precepts of the late Raghunandan, and consequently 
differ in the most essential points of ceremonies from the natives 
of Behar, Tirhoot, and Benares. 2nd, The system of their sub- 
divisions in each caste, with the modes of marriage and inter- 
marriage, is also a modern introduction altogether contrary to 
their law and ancient customs. 3rd. The profession of instruc- 
ting European gentlemen in the Veds, Smriti and Purans, is a 
violation of their long established custom ; and, The su^ly- 
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ing their European guestS with wine and victuals in presence of 
their gods and goddesses is also a direct breach of custom and 
law. I may conclude this subject with an appeal to the good 
sense of my countrymen, bj* asking them, whose advice appears 
the most disinterested and most rational — that of those who? 
concealing your scriptures from you, continually teach you 
thus, ^ Believe whatever we may say — don^t examine or even 
touch your scriptures, neglect entirely your reasoning faculties 
— do not only consider us, whatever may be our principles, as 
gods on earth, but humbly adore and propitiate us by sacrificing 
to us the greater part (if not the whole) of your property or 
that of the man who lays your scriptures and their comments 
as well as their translations before you, and solicits you to ex- 
amine their purport, without neglecting the proper and moder- 
ate use of reason ; and to attend strictly to their directions, by 
the ratioifal performance of your duty to your sole Creator, and 
to your fellow creatures, and also to pay true respect to those 
who think and act righteously.” I hope no one can be so pre- 
judiced as to be unable to discern which advice is most calculated 
to lead him to the best road to both temporal and eternal happi- 


ness. 




INTRODUCTION. 


The physical powers of man are limited, and when viewed 
comparitively, sink into insignificance ; while in the same ratio, 
his moral faculties rise in our estimation, as embracing a wide 
sphere of action, and possessing a cajpability of almost boundless 
improvement. If the short duration of human life be contrasted 
with the great age of the universe, and the limited extent of bo- 
dily strength with the many objects to which there is a necessity 
of applying it, we must necessarily be disposed to entertain but 
a very humble opinion of our own nature ; and nothing perhaps 
is so well calculated to restore our self-complacency as the con- 
templatiofl of our more extensive moral powers, together with 
the highly beneficial objects which the appropriate exercise of 
them may produce. 

On the other hand, sorrow and remorse can scarcely fail, 
sooner or later, to be the portion of him who is conscious of hav- 
ing neglected opportunities of rendering benefit to his fellow^- 
creatures. From considerations like these it has been that I 
(although born a Brahmin, and instructed in my youth in all the 
principles of that sect), being thoroughly convinced of the la- 
mentable errors of my countrymen, have been stimulated to em- 
ploy every means in my power to improve their minds, and lead 
them to the knowledge of a purer system of morality. Living 
constantly amongst Hindoos of different sects and professions, I 
have had ample opportunity of observing the superstitious pueri- 
lities into w’hich they have been thrown by their self-interested 
guides, who, in defiance of the law as well as of common sense, 
have succeeded but too well in conducting them to the temple of 
idolatry ; and while they hid from their view the true substance 
of morality, have infused into their simple hearts a weak attach^ 
ment for its mere shadow. 
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For the chief part of the theory and’ practice of Hindooism, I 
am sorry to say, is made to consist in the adoption of a pecnliar 
mode of diet ; the least aberration from which (even though the 
conduct of the offender may in other ‘x’espects be pure and blame- 
less) is not only visited with the severest censure, but actually 
punished by exclusion from the society of his family and friends. 
In a word, he is doomed to undergo what is commonly called 
loss of caste. 

On the contrary, the rigid observance of this grand article of 
Hindoo faith is considered in so high a light as to compensate 
for every moral defect. Even the most atrocious crimes weigh 
little or nothing in the balance against the supposed guilt of its 
violation. 

Murder, theft, or perjury, though brought home to the party 
by a judicial sentence, so far from inducing loss of caste, is visit- 
ed in their society with no peculiar mark of infamy or ‘disgrace. 

A trifling present to the Brahmin, commonly called Prdyas^ 
chitj with the performance of a few idle ceremonies, are held as 
a sufficient atonement for all those crimes ; and the delinquent is 
at once freed from all temporal inconvenience, as well as all dread 
of future retribution. 

My reflections upon these solemn truths have been most pain- 
ful for many years. I have never ceased to contemplate with the 
strongest feelings of regret, the obstinate adherence of my coun- 
trymen to their fatal system of idolatry, inducing, for the sake 
of propitiating their supposed Deities, the violation of every hu- 
mane and social feeling. And this in various instances ; but 
more especially in the dreadful acts of self-destruction and the 
immolation of the nearest relations, under the delusion of con- 
forming to sacred religious rites. I have never ceased, I repeat, 
to contemplate these practices with the strongest feelings of re- 
gret, and to view in them the moral debasement of a race who, I 
cannot help thinking, are capable of better things ; whose sus- 
ceptibility, patience, and mildness of character, render them 
worthy of a better destiny. Under these impressions, therefore, 1 
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have been impelled to lay before tbem genuine translations of 
parts of their scripture, wliich inculcates not only the enlightened 
worship of one God, but the purest principles of morality, ac- 
companied with such notices as 1 deemed requisite to oppose the 
arguments employed by the Brahmins in defence of their beloved 
system. Most earnestly do I pray that the whole may, sooner 
or later, prove efficient in producing on the minds of Hindoos in 
general, a conviction of the rationality of believing in and ador- 
ing the Supreme Being only ; together with a complete percep- 
tion and practice of that grand and comprehensive moral prin- 
ciple — Do unto others as ye would he done by. 




I8H0PANISHAD 

OP THE 

YAJUR VED. 


1st. All the material extension in this world, whatsoever it 
may be, should be considered as clothed with the existence of the 
Supreme regulating spirit : by thus abstracting thy mind from 
wordly thoughts^ preserve thyself from selfsvfjiciency^ and entertain 
not a covetous regard for property belonging to any individual. 

2nd. Let man desire to live a whole century, practising, in 
this worldj during that time, religious rites ; because for such A 
SELFISH MIND AS THINE, besides the observance of these rites, 
there is no other mode the practice of which would not subject 
thee to evils. 

3rd. Those that neglect the contemplation of the 
Supreme Spirit, either by devoting themselves solely to the 
performance of the ceremonies of religion^ or by living destitute 
of religious ideas, shall, after death, assume the state of 
DEMONS, such as that of the celestial gods, and of other created 
beings^ WHICH ARE SURROUNDED WITH THE DARKNESS OF 
IGNORANCE. 

4th. The Supreme Spirit is one and unchangeable : he 
proceeds more rapidly than the comprehending power of the 
mind : Him no external sense can apprehend, for a knowdedge 
of him outruns even the internal sense : He, though free from 
motion, seems to advance, leaving behind human intellect, 
which strives to attain a knowledge respecting him : He being 
the eternal ruler, the atmosphere regulates under him the whole 
system of the world. 

5th. He, the Supreme Being, seems to move every where, 

19 . 
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although he in reality has no motion \ he seems to he distant 
from those who have no wish to attain a knowledge respecting him^ 
and he seems to be near to those who feel a wish to know him : 
hut, in fact, He pervades the interntil and external parts of this 
whole universe. 

6th. He, who perceives the whole universe in the Supreme 
Being ( that is, he who perceives that the material existence is 
merely dependent upon the existence of the Supreme Spirit); and 
who also perceives the Supreme Being in the whole universe 
(that is, he who perceives that the Supreme Spirit extends over all 
material extension); does not feel contempt towards any creature 
whatsoever. 

7th. When a person possessed of true knowledge conceives 
that God extends over the whole universe (that is, that God 
furnishes every particle of the universe with the light of his ex- 
istence),h.OYj can he, as an observer of the real uhity of the 
pervading Supreme existence, be affected with infatuation or 
grievance ? 

8th. He overspreads all creatures : is merely spirit, without 
the form either of any minute body, or of an extended one, 
which is liable to impression or organization: He is pure, perfect, 
omniscient, the ruler of the intellect, omnipresent, and the self- 
existent : He has from eternity been assigning to all creatures 
their respective purposes. 

9th. Those observers of religious rites that perform only 
the worship of the sacred fire, and oblations to sages, to ances- 
tors, to men, and to other creatures, without regarding the wor- 
ship of celestial gods, shall enter into the dark regions: and those 
practisers of religious ceremonies who habitually worship the 
celestial gods only, disregarding the worship of the sacred fire, 
and oblations to sages, to ancestors, to men, and to other 
creatures, shall enter into a region still darker than the former. 

10th. It is said that adoration of the celestial gods produces 
one consequence ; and that the performance of the worship of 
sacred fire, and oblations to sages, to ancestors, to men, and to 
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other creatures, produce another : thus have we heard from 
learned men who have distinctly explained the subject to us. 

11th. Of those observers of ceremonies whosoever, know- 
ing that adoration of celestial gods, as well as the worship of the 
sacred fire, and oblation to sages, to ancestors, to men, and to 
other creatures, should be observed alike by the same individual, 
performs them both, will, by means of the latter, surmount the 
obstacles presented by natural temptations, and will attain the 
state of the celestial gods through the practice of the former. 

12th. Those observers of religious rites who worship Pra- 
kriti* alone, shall enter into the dark region: and those practisers 
of religious ceremonies that are devoted to worship solely the 
prior operating sensitive particle, allegorically called Bruhma, 
shall enter into a region much more dark than the former. 

13th. It is said that one consequence may be attained by 
the worship of Bruhma, and another by the adoration of Prakriti. 
Thus have we heard from learned men, who have distinctly 
explained the subject to us. 

14th. Of those observers of ceremonies, whatever person, 
knowing that the adoration of Prakriti and that of Bruhma 
should be together observed by the same individual, performs 
them both, will by means of Ihe latter overcome indigence, and 
will attain the state of Prakriti, through the practice of the 
former. 

15th. Thou hast, 0 sun,” {sa^s to the sun a person agitated 
on tJie approach of deaths xoho during his life attended to the per^ 
formance of religious rites, neglecting the attainment of a knowledge 
of 6rod,) ^‘thou hast, 0 sun, concealed by thy illuminating body 
“ the way to the true Being, who rules in thee. Take off that 
veil for the guidance of me thy true devotee.” 

16th. ‘‘0 thou” (continues he), ^Vho nourishest the world, 

‘^movest singly, and who dost regulate the xohole mundane 
“ system — 0 sun, son of Cushyup, disperse thy rays for my 

♦^Prakriti (or nature) who, though insensible, influenced by the 
Supremo Spirit, operates throughout tlio universe. 
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“ passage, and withdraw thy violent light, so that I may by thy 
grace behold thy most prosperous aspect.” Why should 
(says he j again retracting himself on reflecting upon' the true 
divine nature^ ^^why should I entreat the sun, as I AM WHAT HB IS,^’ 
that isj ‘Hhe Being who rules in the sun rules also in m^.” 

17th. “Let my breath,” resumes he^ “be absorbed 
“ death into the wide atmosphere ; and let this my body be burnt 
“ to ashes. 0 my intellect, think now on what may he beneficial 
“ to me. 0 fire, remember what religious rites I have hitherto 
“ performed.” 

18th. “ 0 illuminating fire,” continues he^ “ observing all 
“ our religious practices, carry us by the right path to the enjoy- 
“ ment of the consequence of our deeds, and put an end to our 
“ sins ; we being now unable to perform thy various rites, offer 
“ to thee our last saluation.”* 

c 

• This example from the Veds, of the unhappy agitation and wavering 
of an idolater on the approach of death, ought to make men reflect serious- 
ly on the miserable consequence of fixing their mind on any other object 
of adoration but the one Supreme Being. 
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Thus says the illustrious Munoo : ‘‘ The three great immut- 
able words (Bhooh, Bhoovuh, Swuh, or earth, space, heaven), 
preceded by the letter Om and also the Gayutree, consist- 

♦ Om, when considered as one letter uttered by the help of one atricula- 
tion, is the symbol of the Supreme Spirit. It is derived from the radical 
to preserve, with the affix One letter (Om) is the emblem of 

“the Most High.*’ — Jfuwoo, II. 83. “This one letter, Om, is the emblem 
“ of the Supreme Being.” — Bhuguvudgeeta. It is true that this emblem 
conveys two sounds, that of o and of m, nevertheless it is held to be one 
letter in the above sense ; and we meet with instances even in the ancient 
and modern languages of Europe that can justify such privileges ; such 
as = (Xi) and <(> (Psi) reckoned single letters in Greek, and Q, W, X, in 
English and others. But when considered as a triliteral word consisting of 
Om implies the three Veds, the three states of human nature, the 
three divisions of the universe, and the three deities, Bruhma, Vishnoo and 
Shivu, agents in the creation, preservation, and destruction of this world; or, 
properly speaking, the three principal attributes of the Supreme Being per- 
sonified as Bruhma, Vishnoo, and Shivu, In this sense it implies in fact, the 
universe controlled by the Supreme Spirit. 

In all the Hindoo treatises of philosophy (the Poorans or didactic 
parables excepted), the methodical collection or expansion of matter is 
understood by the term creation, the gradual or sudden perversion of 
ordej is intended by destruction, and the power which wards ofE the latter 
from the former is meant by preservation. 
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“ ing of three measured lines, must be considered as the entrance 
to divine bliss.”* 

Whoever shall repeat them day by day, for three years, 
without negligence, shall approach the most High God, become 
as air, and acquire after death an ethereal essence.” 

“ From the three Veds the most exalted Bruhma successively 
milked out the three lines of this sacred text, beginning with 
“ the word Tut and entitled Savitree or Gayutree.’^ 

Yogee Yajnuvulkyu also declares, “ By means of Om, Bhooh, 
Bhoovuh, and Swuh ; and the Gayutree, collectively or each of 
the three singly, the most High God, the source of intellect, 
“ should be worshipped.” 

“ So Bruhma himself formerly defined Bhooh, Bhoovuh, 
“ Swuh, (Earth, Space, Heaven) as the body of the Supreme 
Intelligence ; henc^ these three words are called the Defined.” 

[Those that maintain the doctrine of the universe being the 
body of the Supreme Spirit, found their opinion upon the follow- 
ing considerations : 

1st. That there are innumerable millions of bodies, properly 
speaking worlds, in the infinity of space. 

2dly. That they move, mutually preserving their regular 
intervals between each other, and that they maintain each other 
by producing effects primary or secondary, as the members of 
the body support each other. 

3dly. That those bodies, when viewed collectively, are con- 

The reason the authors offer for this interpretation is, that they, in com- 
mon with others, are able to acquire a notion of a Superintending Power, 
though unfelt and invisible, solely through their observation of material 
phenomena ; and that should they reject this medium of conviction, and 
force upon themselves a belief of the production of matter from nothing, 
and of its liability to entire annihilation, then nothing would remain in the 
ordinary course of reasoning to justify their maintaining any longer a 
notion of that unknown Supreme Superintending Power. 

* The last clause admits of another interpretation, viz. must be f on- 
" sidered as the mouth, or principal part of the Veds.” — 
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sidered one, in the same \f ay as the members of an animal body 
or of a machine, taken together, constitue one ■whole. 

4thly. Any material body whose members move methodi- 
cally, and afford support to each other in a manner sufficient for 
their preservation, must bo actuated either by an internal guid- 
ing power named the soul, or by an external one as impulse. 

5thly. It is maintained that body is as infinite as space, be- 
cause body is found to exist in space as far as our perceptions, with 
the naked eye or by the aid of instruments, enable us to penetrate. 

6thly. If body be infinite as space, the power that guides its 
members must be internal, and therefore styled the Soul, and 
not external, since there can be no existence, even in thought, 
without the idea of location. 

Hence this sect suppose that the Supreme aU-pervading power 
is the soul of the universe, both* existing from eternity to eternity; 
and that tile former has somewhat the same influence over the 
universe as the individual soul has over the individual body. 

They argue further, that in proportion as the internally impel- 
led body is excellent in its construction, the directing soul must 
be considered excellent. Therefore, inasmuch as the universe is 
infinite in extent, and is arranged with infinite skill, the soul by 
which it is animated must be infinite in every perfection.] 

He (Yajnuvnlkyu) again expounds the meaning of the Gayu- 
tree in three passages : 

We, say the adorers of the Most High, meditate on the 
‘‘ Su^eme and omnipresent internal spirit of this splendid Sun. 
We meditate on the same Supreme spirit, earnestly sought for 
by such as dread further mortal birth; who, residing in every body 
as the all-pervading soul and controller of the mind, constantly 
“ directs our intellect and intellectual operations towards the acquisi- 
“ tion of virtue, wealth, physical enjoyment, and final beatitude.” 

So, at the end of the Gayutree, the utterance of the letter 
Om is commanded by the sacred passage cited by Goonu-Vishnoo : 

••Human soul and the Supremo Spirit. — E d. 
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A Brahmun shall in every instance pronounce Om, at the 
beginning and at the end ; for unless the letter Om precede, 
the desirable consequenoe will fail ; and unless it follow, it will 
not be long retained.’’ «• 

That the letter Om, which is pronounced at the beginning 
and at the end of the Gayutree, expressly signifies the Most High, 
is testified by the Ved : viz* “ Thus through the help of Om, you 
“ contemplate the Supreme Spirit.’^ {Moonduk Oopunishud*) 

Munoo also calls to mind the purport of the same passage ; 
“And rites obtained in the Ved, such as oblation to fire and 
“ solemn offerings, pass away ; but the letter Om is considered 
“ that which passes not away ; since it is a syrnhol of the most 
“ High the Lord of created beings.” 

“ By the sole repetition of Om and the Gayutree^ a Brahmun 
“ may indubitably attain beatitude. Let him perform or not 
“ perform any other religious rites, he being a friend sJo all creor^ 

“ tures is styled a knower of God.” 

So Yogee Yajnuvulkyu says: “God is declared to be the object 
“ signified, and Om to be the term signifying : By means of a 
“ knowledge even of the letter Om, the symbol, God becomes 
“ propitious.” 

IntheBhuguvudgeeta: “Om* (the cause), Tutf (that), SutJ 

* Om” implies the Being on whom all objects, either visible or in- 
visible, depend in their formation, continuance, and change. 

t “ Tut’’ implies the being that can be described only by the demons- 
trative pronoun “that,” and not by any particular definition. 

J “ Sut” implies what “ truly exists” in one condition independent of 
others. These three terms collectively imply, that the object contemplated 
through “ Om” can be described only as “ that” which “ is existing.” 

The first terra “Om” bears a striking similarity, both in sound and 
application, td th^ participle “ wv ” of the verb “ f iMt ” to in Greek ; 
and it is therefore not very improbable that one might have had its origin 
from the other4 As to the similarity in sound, it is too obvious to require 
illustration ; and a reference to the Septuagint will shew that wv like “Om” 
is applied to Jehova the ever existing God. Exodus, iii, 14. “ Eyw UH 5 
Xlv.” “ 6 Xlv awfo-aXicf ttqos wafi.” 
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“ (existing), these are considered three kinds of description of 
the Supreme Being.” 

In the concluding part of the commentary on the Gayutree 
by the ancient Bhuttu Goonu-Vishnoo, the meaning of the 
passage is briefly given by the same author. 

He the spirit who is thus described, guides us. He, as the 
soul of the three mansions (viz. earth, space, and heaven), of 
“ water, light, moisture, and the individual soul, of all moving 
“ and fixed objects, and of Bruhma, Vishnoo, Shivu, the Sun 
and other gods of various descriptions, the Most High God, 
illuminating, like a brilliant lamp, the seven mansions, having 
carried my individual soul, as spirit, to the seventh heaven, 
the mansion of the worshippers ot* God called the True mansion, 
the residence of Bruhma, absorbs it (my soul), through his 
divine spirit, into his own . divine essence. The worshipper, 
thus cofltemplating, shall repeat the Gayutree.” 

Thus it is said by llughoonundun Bhuttacharyu, a modern 
expounder of law in the country of Gourr, when interpreting the 
passage beginning with Prunuvu Vyahritibhyam ‘‘ By 
“ means of pronouncing Om and Bhooh, Bhoovuh, Swuh,t and the 
Gayutree, t all signifying the Most High, and reflecting on their 
“ meaning, the worship of God shall bo performed, and his grace 
enjoyed.” 

And also in the Muha Nirvan Tuntru : “ In like manner, 
among all texts the Gayutree is declared to be the most excel- 
lent : the worshipper shall repeat it when inwardly pure, reflect- 
‘‘ ing on the meaning of it. If the Gayutree bo repeated with 
Om and the Vyahriti (viz. Bhooh, Bhoovuh, Swuh), it excels 
all other theistical knowledge, in producing immediate bliss. 
Whosoever repeats it in the morning or evening or during the 
“ night, while meditating on the Supreme Being, being freed 
from all past sins, shall not be inclined to act imrighteously. 
The worshipper shall first pronunce Om, then the three Vyah- 
ritis, and afterwards the Gayutree of three lines, and shall finish 

^ t t See page 101 — Ed. 
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it with the term Om. We meditate ' on him from whom pro- 
ceed the continuance, perishing, and production of all things ; 
who spreads over the three manrions ; that eternal Spirit, who 
“ inwardly rules the sun and all living creatures ; most desirable 
^^and all-pervading ; and who, residing in intellect, direct^ the 
operations of the intellectual power of all of us material beings. 
The worshipper, by repeating every day these three texts ex- 
pressing the above meaning, attains all desirable objects with- 
out any other religious observance or austerity. ^ One only 
“ ‘ without a second ' is the doctrine maintained by all the Oopuni- 
“ shuds : that imperishable and incomprehensible Being is under- 
“ stood by these three texts. Whoever repeats them once, or 
“ ten, or a hundred times, either alone or with many others, at- 
tains bliss in a proportionate degree. After he has completed 
“ the repetition, he shall again meditate on Him who is one only 
without a second, and all-pervading : thereby all religious ob- 
“ servances, though not performed, shall have been virtually per- 
formed. Any one, whether a householder or not, whether a 
Brahmun or not, all have equal right to the use of these texts 
as found in the Tuntru.” 

Here Om, in the first instance, signifies that Supreme Being 
who is the sole cause of the continuance, perishing, and produc- 
tion of all worlds. Ho from whom these creatures are pro- 
“ duced, by whom those that are produced exist, and to whom 
after death they return, is the Supreme Being, whom thou 
^Most seek to know.” — The text of the Ved quoted by the 
revered Shunkur Acharyu in the Commentary on the first text 
of the Vedant Durshun. 

The doubt whether or not that cause signified by Om” 
exists separately from these effects, having arisen, the second 
text, Bhoor Bhoovuh Swuh, is next read, explaining that God, 
the sole cause, eternally exists pervading the universe, “ Glo- 
rious, invisible, perfect, unbegotten, pervading all, internally 
and externally is jSe Supreme spirit — Moonduk Oopuni^ 

shud. 
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It being still doubted* whether or not living creatures large 
and small in the world act independently of that sole cause, the 
Gayutree, as the third in order, is read, “ Tut Suvitoor vnren- 
yum, Bhurgo devusyu dlteemuhi, dhiyo yo nuh pruchodUyat.’’* 
We meditate on that indescribable spirit inwardly ruling the 
splendid Sun, the express object of worship. He does not only 
inwardly rule the sun, but he, the spirit, residing in and inward- 
ly ruling all us material beings, directs mental operations towards 
their objects. He who inwardly rules the sun is the same im- 
mortal spirit who inwardly rules thee.^’ ( Chhandoggu Oopv^ 
nishud.y God resides in the heart of all creature.^’ — Bhugw- 
vudgeetg. 

The object signified by the three texts being one, their repeti- 
tion collectively is enjoined. The following is their meaning in 
brief. 

“ Wef meditate on the cause of all, pervading all, and inter- 
“ nally ruling all material objects, from the sun down to us and 
others.” 

[The following is a literal translation of the Gayutree accord- 
ing to the English idom : “We meditate on that Supreme 
“ Spirit of the splendid sun who directs our understandings.’^ 

The passage, however, may be rendered somewhat diflFerent- 
ly by transferring the demonstrative “ that ” from the words 
“ Supreme Spirit” to the words “splendid sun.” But this does 
not appear fully to correspond with the above interpretation of 
Yajiluvulkyu.] 


• While translating this essay on the Gayutree, I deemed it 
proper to refer to the meaning of the text as given by Sir 
William Jones, whose talents, acquisitions, virtuous life, and im- 
partial research, have rendered his memory an object of love and 
veneration to all. I feel so much delighted by the excellence of 
the translation, or rather the paraphrase giveq by that illustrious 
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dbaracler, ithat 'with a view to connect his name and his exjdana- 
tion of the passage with this hnmble treatise, I take ihe liberty of 
quoting it here. 

The interpretation in question is As follows ; 

“ THE GATATRI, OB HOLIEST VERSE OP THE VEDAS.” 

“ Let US adore the supremacy of that divine sun,* the god- 
“ headf who illuminates all, who recreates all, from whom all 
“ proceed, to whom all must return, whom we invoke to direct 
“ our understandings aright in our progress toward his holy seat. 

>lk Ik He It ^ 

What the sun and light are to this visible world, that are 
“ the Supreme good and truth to the intellectual and invisible 
“ universe ; and, as our corporeal eyes have a distinct perception 
of objects enlightened by the sun, thus our souls acquire cer- 
tain knowledge, by meditating on the light of trilch, which 
emanates from the Being of beings : that is the light by which 
alone our minds can be directed in the path to beatitude.’’ 

® Opposed to the visible luminary. 

f Bhargas^ a word consisting of three consonants, derived from Ma, 
to shine ; ram^ to delight ; gam^ to move. 
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O 

Before I attempt to reply to the observations that the learn- 
ed gentleman, who signs him^self Sankara Sastri, has offered in 
his letter of the 26th December last, addressed to the Editor of 
the Madras Courier, on the subject of an article published in the 
Calcutta Gazette, and on my translation of an abridgment of the 
Vedant and of the two chapters of the Veds, I beg to be al- 
lowed to express the disappointment I have felt, in receiving 
from a learned Brahman controversial remarks on Hindoo Theo- 
logy, written in a foreign language, as it is the invariable prac- 
tice of the natives of all provinces of Hindoostan to hold their 
discussions on such subjects in Sunskrit, which is the learned 
language common to all of them, and in which they may natur- 
ally be expected to convey their ideas with perfect correctness 
and greater facility than in any foreign tongue : nor need it be 
alleged that, by adopting this established channel of controversy, 
the opportunity of appealing to public opinion on the subject 
must be lost, as a subsequent translation from the Sunskrit into 
EngHsh may sufficiently serve that purpose. The irregularity 
of this mode of proceeding, however, gives me room to suspect 
that the letter in question is the production of the pen of an 
English gentleman, whose liberality, I suppose^ has induced him 
to attempt an apology, even for the absurd idolatry of his fellow- 
creatures. If this inference be correct, while I congratulate that 

* This was published in reply to a letter which appeared in the 
Madras Courier in December 1816 , under the signature of Sankara Sastri, in 
answer to Raja Ram Mohun Roy’s Abridgment of the Vedant, his Preface 
to the translation of the Ishopanishad and his Introduction to the Ceno- 
panishad. — Ed. 
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gentleman on his progress in a knowledge of the snblime doc- 
trines of the Vedant, I mnst, at the same time, take the liberty 
of entreating that he will, for the future, prefer consulting the 
original works written upon those doctrines, to relying on the 
second-hand information on the subject, that may be offered him 
by any person whatsoever. 

The learned gentleman commences by objecting to the terms 
discoverer and reformer^ in which the Editor of the Calcutta Ga- 
zette was pleased to make mention of me. Ho states, ^^that 
“ people of limited understanding, not being able to comprehend 
the system of worshipping the invisible Being, have adopted 
false doctrines, and by that means confounded weak minds in 
“ remote times ; but due punishment was inflicted on those here- 
tics, and religion was very well established throughout India 
by the Reverend Sankaracharya and his disciples, who, how- 
“ ever, did not pretend to reform or discover them, or assume the 
^Hitle of a reformer or discoverer In none of my writings, nor 
in any verbal discussion, have I ever pretended to reform or to 
discover the doctrines of the unity of God, nor have I ever as- 
sumed the title of reformer or discoverer ; so far from such an 
assumption, I have urged in every work that I have hitherto 
published, that the doctrines of the unity of God are real Hindoo- 
ism, as that religion was practised by our ancestors, and as it is 
well known even at the present ago to many learned Brahmins : 
I beg to repeat a few of the passages to which I allude. 

In the introduction to the abridgment of the Vedant I have 
said : “ In order, therefore, to vindicate my own faith and that 
^‘of our forefathers^ I have been endeavouring, for some time 
past, to convince my countrymen of the true meaning of our 
sacred books, and prove that my aberration deserves not the 
opprobrium, which some unreflecting persons have been so 
ready to throw upon me.” In another place of the same intro- 
duction : The present is an endeavour to render an abridgment 
‘‘ of the same (the Vedant) into English, by which I expect to 
prove to my European friends, that the superstitious practices 
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which deform the Hindoo religion, have nothing to do with 
^^the pure spirit of its dictates.” In the introduction of the 
Cenopanishad : This work will, I trust, by explaining to my 
countrymen the real spimt of the Hindoo scriptures^ which is 
hut the declaration of the unity of God, tend in a great degree 
^4o correct the erroneous conceptions which have prevailed 
with regard to the doctrines they inculcate and in the Pre- 
face of the Ishopanishad : ma7iy learned Brahmins are perfect- 
“ ly aware of the absurdity of idol worship, and are well 'inform^ 
ed of the nature of the pure mode of divine worship^ A recon- 
sideration of these passages will, I hope, convince the learned 
gentleman, that I never advanced any claim to the title either 
of a. reformer, or of a discoverer of the doctrines of the unity of 
the Godhead. It is not at all impossible that from the perusal 
of the translations above alluded to, the Editor of the Calcutta 
Gazette, Ending the system of idolatry into which Hindoos are 
now completely sunk, quite inconsistent with the real spirit of 
their scriptures, may have imagined that their contents had be- 
come entirely forgotten and unknown ; and that I was the first 
to point out the absurdity of idol worship, and to inculcate the 
propriety of the pure divine worship, ordained by their V cds, 
their Smritis, and their Poorans. From this idea, and from find- 
ing in his intercourse with other Hindoos, that I was stigmatized 
by many, however unjustly, as an innovator, he may have been, 
not unnaturally, misled to apply to me the epithets of discoverer 
and Reformer. 

2dly. The learned gentleman states : There are an im- 
‘^mense number of books, namely, Vedas, Sastras, Poorans, 
“ Agams, Tantras, Sutras, and Itihas, besides numerous commen- 
taries, compiled by many famous theologians, both of ancient 
and modern times, respecting the doctrines of the worship of 
the invisible Being. They are not only written in Sanskrit, 
‘^but rendered into the Pracrita, Teluga, Tamol, Gujrati, 
Hindoostani, Marhutta, and Canari languages, and immemori- 
“ afly studied by a great part of the Hindu nation, attached to 
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the adwaitum faith, &c,” This statement of the learned gentle- 
man, as far as it is correct, corroborates indeed my assertion 
with respect to the doctrines of the worship ofHhe invisible 
Supreme Spirit being unanimosly inqulcated by all the Hindoo 
Sastras, and naturally leads to severe reflections on the selfish- 
ness which must actuate those Braminical teachers who, notwith- 
standing the unanimous authority of the Sastras for the adoption 
of pure worship, yet, with the view of maintaining the title of 
God which they arrogate to themselves, and of deriving pecuniary 
and other advantages from the numerous rites and festivals of 
idol worship, constantly advance and encourage idolatry to the 
utmost of their power. I must remark, however, that there is 
no translation of the Veds into any of the modern languages of 
Hindoostan with which I am acquainted, and it is for that reason 
that I have translated into Bengali the Vedant, the Cenopanishad 
of the Sam Ved, Ishopanishad of the Yajur Ved, &c., ^with the 
contents of which none but the learned among my countrymen 
were at all acquainted. 

3dly. The learned gentleman states, that the translations of 
the scripture into the vulgar language are rejected by some people ; 
and he assigns as reasons for their so doing, that ‘‘ if the reader 
“of them doubts the truth of the principles explained in the 
“ translation, the divine knowledge he acquired by them becomes 
“ a doubtful faith, and that doubt cannot be removed unless he 
“ compare them with the original work : in that case, the know- 
“ ledge he lastly acquired becomes superior, and his study, iri the 
“ first instance, becomes useless, and the cause of repeating the 
“same work.” When a translation of a work written in a 
foreign tongue is made by a person at all acquainted with that 
language into his native tongue, and the same translation is sanc- 
tioned and approved of by many natives of the same country, 
who are perfectly conversant with that foreign language, the 
translation, I presume, may be received with confidence, as a 
satisfactory interpretation of the original work, both by the vul- 
gar and by men of literature, ^ 
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It mnst not be supposed, however, that I am inclined to 
assert that there is not the least room to doubt the accuracy of 
such a translation ; because the meaning of authors, even in the 
original works, is very frequently dubious, especially in a lan- 
guage like Sunskrit, every sentence of which, almost, admits 
of being explained in different senses. But should the possibility 
of errors in every translation be admitted as reason for withhold- 
ing all confidence in their contents, such a rule would shake our 
belief, not only in the principles explained in the translation of 
the Vedant into the current language, but also in all information 
respecting foreign history and theology obtained by means of 
translations : in that case, we must either learn all the languages 
that are spoken by the different nations in the world, to acquire 
a knowledge of their histories and religions, or be content to 
know nothing of any country besides our own. The second 
reason which the learned gentleman assigns for their objection 
to the translation is, that ‘‘ Reading the scripture in the vulgar 
languages is prohibited by the Poorans.’’ I have not yet met 
with any texts of any Poorans which prohibit the explanation 
of the scriptures in the vulgar tongue ; on the contrary, the 
Poorans allow that practice very frequently. I repeat one of 
these declarations from the Shiva Dhurma, quoted by the great 
Bughnund. “ He who can interpret, according to the ratio of 
“ the understanding of his pupils, through Sunskrit, or through 
^Hhe vulgar languages, or by means of the current language 
of the country, is entitled, spiritual father.” Moreover, in 
every part of Hindoostan all professors of the Sunskrit language 
instructing beginners in the Veds, Poorans, and in other Sastras, 
interpret them in the vulgar languages ; especially spiritual 
fathers in exposition of those parts of the Veds and Poorans, 
which allegorically introduce a plurality of gods and idol- wor- 
ship, doctrines which tend so much to their own worldly ad- 
vantage. 

The learned gentleman states, that The first of the Ved 
pr^cribes the mode of performing ydgam or sacrifice, bestow- 
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ing danum or alms ; treats of penance, fasting, and of worship- 
ping the incarnations, in which the Supreme Deity has appear- 
ed on the earth for divine purposes. The ceremonies perform- 
“ ed according to these modes, forsaking their fruits, are affirmed 
by the Vedas to be mental exercises and mental purifications 
necessary to obtain the knowledge of the divine nature.” I, 
in common with the Veds and the Vedant, and Munoo (the first 
and best of Hindoo lawgivers) as well as with the most celebrated 
Sancharacharya, deny these ceremonies being necessary to ob- 
tain the knowledge of the divine nature, as the Vedant positive- 
ly declares, in text 36, sec. 4th, chap. 3rd : “ Man may acquire 
“ the true knowledge of God, even without observing the rules 
‘^and rites prescribed by the Ved for each class : as it is found 
in the Ved that many persons who neglected the performance 
“ of the rites and ceremonies, owing to their perpetual attention 
“ to the adoration of the Supreme Being, acquired the tipue know- 
^Medge respecting the Supremo Spirit.’^ The Ved says : ‘^Many 
learned true believers never worshipped fire, or any celestial 
gods through fire.” And also the Vedant asserts, in the 1st 
text of 3rd sec. of the 3rd, chap.: “ The worship authorized by 
all the Veds is one, as the directions for the worship of the only 
“ Supreme Being are invariably found in the Ved, and the epi- 
thets of the Supreme and Omnipresent Being, &c. commonly 
^4mply God alone.” Munoo, as I have elsewhere quoted, thus 
declares on the same point, chap. 12th, text 92nd : “ Thus must 
the chief of the twice born, though he neglect the ceremonial 
“ rites mentioned in the Sastra, be diligent in attaining a know- 
ledge of God, in controlling his organs of sense, and in repeat- 
‘‘ ing the Ved.” Again, chapter 4th, text 23rd : “ Some constant- 
‘‘Ij sacrifice their breath in their speech, when they -instruct others 
of God aloudy and their speech in their breath, when they medi-> 
tale in silence ; perceiving in their speech and breath thus em- 
ployed, the imperishable fruit of a sacrificial offering.’^ 24th : 
Other Brahmans incessantly perform those sacrifices only, 
seeing with the eye of divine learning, that the scriptural know- 
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ledge is the root of every ceremonial observance.” And also 
the same author declares in the chap. 2nd, text 84 : All rites 
ordained in the Ved, oblations to fire and solemn sacrifices, 
pass away ; but that which passes not away is declared to be 
the syllable Om, thence called Acshora since it is a symbol 
of God, the Lord of created beings.” 

5thly. The learned gentleman states, that “ the difficulty of 
attaining a knowledge of the Invisible and Almighty Spirit is 
evident from the preceding verses.” I agree with him in that 
point ; that the attainment of perfect knowledge of the nature 
of the Godhead is certainly difficult, or rather impossible ; but 
to read the existence of the Almighty Being in his works of 
nature, is not, I will dare to say, so difficult to the mind of a 
man possessed of common sense, and unfettered by prejudice, as 
to conceive artificial images to be possessed, at once, of the op- 
posite natures of human and divine beings, which idolaters con- 
stantly ascribe to their idols, strangely believing that things so 
constructed can be converted by ceremonies into constructors of 
the universe. 

6thly. The learned gentleman objects to our introducing 
songs, although expressing only the peculiar tenets of mono- 
theism, and says : 

“ But the holding of meetings, playing music, singing songs, 
^^and dancing, which are ranked among carnal pleasures, are 
not^ordained by scripture as mental purification.” The prac- 
tice of dancing in divine worship, I agree, is not ordained by the 
scripture, and accordingly never was introduced in our worship ; 
any mention of dancing in the Calcutta Gazette* must, there- 

^ The statement in the Calcutta Gazette, quoted by Sankar Sastri, was 
as follows; — “We understand that on all the great Hindoo festivals tho 
“ Friendly Society established by him, holds meetings, not only with the 
“ view that its members may keep aloof from the idolatrous ceremonies 
“ of their countrymen, but also to renew and strengthen their own faith 
** in the purer doctrines which they affirm to be established in the Veds. 


t The well known Atmia sabha, — Ed. 
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fore, have proceeded from misinformation of the Editor. But 
respecting the propriety of introducing monotheistical songs in 
the divine worship, I beg leave to refer the gentleman to the 
text 114th and 115th of the 3rd cfiapter of Yajnyavalca, who 
authorizes not only scriptural music in divine contemplation, but 
also the songs that are composed by the vulgar. It is also evi- 
dent that any interesting idea is calculated to make more im- 
pression upon the mind, when conveyed in musical verses, than 
when delivered in the form of common conversation. 

7thly. The learned gentleman says : “All the Brahmins in 
“ this peninsula are studying the same Vedam as are read in the 
“ other parts of the country ; but I do not recollect to have read 
“ or heard of one treating on astronomy, medicine, or arms : the 
“first is indeed an angam of the Vedam, but the two latter are 
“ taught in separate Sastras.” In answer to which I J^eg to be 
allowed to refer the gentleman to the following text of the 
Nirvan : “ The Veds, while talking of planets, botany, austere 

“duties, arms, rites, natural consequences, and several other 
“ subjects, are purified by the inculcation of the doctrines of the 
“ Supreme Spirit.^’ And also to the latter end of the Mahanir- 
vana agam. 

From the perusal of these texts, I trust, he will be convinced 
that Veds not only treat of astronomy, medicine, and arms, but 
also of morality and natural philosophy, and that all arts and 
sciences that are treated of in other Sastras, were originally in- 
troduced by the Veds : see also Munoo, chapter 12, verses 97 
and 98. I cannot of course be expected to be answerable for 
Brahmans neglecting entirely the study of the scientific parts of 
the Ved, and putting in practice, and promulgating to the ut- 
most of their power, that part of them which, treating of rites 
and festivals, is justly considered as the source of their worldly 
advantages and support of their alleged divinity. 

‘At these meetings they have music and dancing, as well as their more 
superstitious brethren ; but the songs are all expressive of the peculiar 
“ tenets of the Monotheists.''— Ed. 
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8thly. I observe, that on the following statement in my 
Introduction to the Cenopunishud, viz., “ Should this explanation 
given by the Ved itself,, as well as by its celebrated commen- 
tators Vyas, not be allowed to reconcile these passages which 
“are seemingly at variance with each other, as those that declare 
“ the unity of the invisible Supreme Being, with others which 
“describe a plurality of independent visible gods, the whole 
“work must, I am afraid, not only be stripped of its authority, 
“but looked upon as altogether unintelligible,” the learned 
gentleman has remarked that “ To say the least of this passage, 

“ Ram Mohun Roy appears quite as willing to abandon as to 
“defend the Scripture of his Religion.” 

In the foregoing paragraph, however, I did no more than 
logically confine the case to two points, viz,, that the explanation 
of the Ved and of its commentators must either be admitted as 
sufficientTy reconciling the apparent contradictions between differ- 
ent passages of the V ed, or must not be admitted. In the latter case, 
the Ved must necessarily be supposed to be inconsistent with itself, 
and therefore altogether unintelligible, which is directly contrary 
to the faith of Hindoos of every description ; consequently 
they must admit that those explanations do sufl&ciently recon- 
cile the seeming contradictions between the chapters of the Veds. 

9thly. The learned gentleman says that “ Their (the attri- 
“ butes and incarnations) worship under various representations, 
“ by^means of consecrated objects, is prescribed by the scripture 
“ to the human race, by way of mental exercises,” &c. I cannot 
admit that the worship of these attributes under various repre- 
sentations, by means of consecrated objects, has been prescribed 
by the Ved to the human kace ; as this kind of worship of cons- 
ecrated objects is enjoined by the Sastra to those only who are in- 
capable of raising their minds to the notion of an invisible Su- 
preme Being. I have quoted several authorities for this asser- 
tion in my Preface to the Ishopanishad, and beg to repeat here 
one«or two of them : “ The vulgar look for their God in water ; 
men of more extended knowledge in celestial bodies ; the iguor- 
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“ ant in wood, bricks, and stones ; but learned men in the uni- 
“ versa! soul.” ‘‘ Thus corresponding to the nature of different 
“ powers or qualities, numerous figures have been invented for 
^^the benefit of those who are not possessed of sufficient under^ 
^ “ standing Permit me in this instance to ask, whether every 
Mussulman in Turkey and Arabia, from the highest to the low- 
est, every Protestant Christian at least of Europe, and many 
followers of Oabeer and Nanuck, do worship God without the 
assistance of consecrated objects ? If so, how can we suppose 
that the human race is not capable of adoring the Supreme Being 
without the puerile practice of having recourse to visible objects ? 

lOthly. The learned gentleman is of opinion that the attri- 
butes. of God exist distinctly from God, and he compares the 
relation between God and these attributes to that of a king to 
his ministers, as he says : If a person be desirous to visit an 
earthly prince, he ought to be introduced in the first^ instance 
by his ministers,’^ &c. ; and ‘‘ in like manner the Grace of God 
“ ought to be obtained by the grace through the worship of his 
attributes.’’ This opinion, I am extremely sorry to find, is 
directly contrary to all the Vedant doctrines interpreted to us by 
the most revered Sankaracharjya, which are real adwaita or non- 
duality; they affirm that God has no second that may be possessed 
of eternal existence, either of the same nature with himself or of a 
different nature from him, nor any second of that nature that might 
be called either his part or his quality. The 16th text of the 2nd 
section of 3rd chap: ^The Ved has declared the Supreme Being to 
be mere understanding.” The Ved says; ^^God is real existence, 
‘^wisdom and eternity.^’ The Ved very often calls the Supreme 
Existence by the epithets of Existent, Wise, and Eternal ; and 
assigns as the reason for adopting such epithets, that the Ved in 
the first instance speaks of God according to human idea, which 
views quality separately from person, in order to facilitate our 
comprehension of objects. In case these attributes should be 
supposed, as the learned gentleman asserts, to be separate exis- 
tences, it necessarily follows, that they must be either eternal or 
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non-eternal. The former case, viz. the existence of a plurality 
of beings imbued like God himself with the property of eternal 
duration, strikes immediately at the root of all the doctrines 
relative to the unity of •the Supreme Being contained in the 
Vedant. By the latter sentiment, namely, that the power and 
attributes of God are not eternal, we are led at once into the 
belief that the nature of God is susceptible of change, and con- 
sequently that He is not eternal, which makes no inconsiderable 
step towards atheism itself. These are the obvious and dangerous 
consequences, resulting from the learned gentleman’s doctrine, 
that the attributes of the Supreme Being are distinct existences. 
I am quite at a loss to know how these attributes of the pure 
and perfect Supreme Being (as the learned gentleman declares 
them to exist really and seperately, and not fictitiously and alle- 
gorically,) can be so sensual and destitute of morality, as the 
creating* attribute or Brahma is said to be, by the Poorans, 
which represent him in one instance as attempting to commit a 
rape upon his own daughter. The protecting attribute, or Vish- 
nu, is in another place affirmed to have fraudulently violated 
the chastity of Brinda, in order to kill her husband. Shiva, the 
destroying attribute, is said to have had a criminal attachment 
to Mohini, disregarding all ideas of decency. And a thousand 
similar examples must be familiar to every reader of the Poorans. 
I should be obliged by the learned gentleman’s showing how 
the contemplation of such circumstances, which are constantly 
rela^ed by the worshippers of these attributes, even in their 
sermons, can be instrumental towards the purification of the 
mind, conducive to morality, and productive of eternal beatitude. 
Besides, though the learned gentleman in this instance considers 
these attributes to be separate existences, yet in another place 
he seems to view them as parts of the Supreme Being, as he 
says: ^^If one part of the ocean be adored, the ocean is adored.” I 
am somewhat at a loss to understand how the learned gentleman 
progoses to reconcile this apparent contradiction. I must observe, 
however, in this place, that the comparison drawn between the rela- 
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tion of God and those attributes, and that of a king and his ministers, 
is totally inconsistent with the faith entertained by Hindoos of the 
present day; who, so far from considering these objects of worship 
as mere instruments by which they may arrive at the power of 
contemplating the God of Nature, regard them in the light of in- 
dependent gods, to each of whom, however absurdly, they attribute 
almighty power, and a claim to worship, solely on his own account. 

llthly. The learned gentleman is dissatisfied with the 
objection mentioned in my translation to worshipping these 
fictitious representations, and remarks, that ‘‘ the objections to 
worshipping the attributes are not satisfactorily stated by the 
“author.” 1 consequently repeat the following authorities, 
which I hope may answer my purpose. The following are the 
declarations of the Ved : “ He, who worships any god excepting 
“ the Supreme Being, and thinks that he himself is distinct and 
“ inferior to that God, knows nothing, and is considered as 
“ a domestic beast of these gods.” “ A state even so high as 
“that of Brahma does not afford real bliss.” “Adore God 
alone.” “ None but the Supreme Being is to be worshipped ; 
“ nothing excepting him should be adored by a wise man.” I 
repeat also the following texts of the Vedant : “The declaration 
“ of the Ved, that those that worship the celestial gods are the 
“food of such gods, is an allegorical expression, and only 
“ means, that they are comforts to the celestial gods as food to 
“ mankind ; for he who has no faith in the Supreme Being is 
“ rendered subject to these gods. The Ved affirms the same.” 

And the revered Sankaracharjya has frequently declared the 
state of celestial gods to be that of demons, in the Bhasya of 
the Ishopanishad and of others. 

To these authorities a thousand others might be added. But 
should the learned gentleman require some practical grounds 
for objecting to the idolatrous worship of the Hindoos, I 
can be at no loss to give him numberless instances, where 
the ceremonies that have been instituted under the pretext 
of honouring the all-perfect Author of Nature, are oi a 
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tendency utterly subveriiive of every moral |wmciple. 

I begin with Krishna as the most adored of the incarna- 
tions, the number of whose devotees is exceedingly great. His 
worship is made to consisti in the institution of his image or 
picture, accompanied by one or more females, and in the 
contemplation of his history and behaviour, such as his 
perpetration of murder upon a female of the name of Pootna ; 
his compelling great number of married and unmarried women 
to stand before him denuded ; his debauching them and several 
others, to the mortal affliction of their husbands and relations ; 
his annoying them, by violating the laws of cleanliness and other 
facts of the same nature. The grossness of his worship does not 
find a limit here. His devotees very often personify (in the 
same manner as European actors upon stages do) him and his 
female companions, dancing with indecent gestures, and singing 
songs relative to his love and debaucheries. It is impossible to 
explain in language fit to meet the public eye, the mode in 
which Muhadeva, or the destroying attribute, is worshipped by 
the generality of the Hindoos : suffice it to say, that it is 
altogether congenial with the indecent nature of the image, 
under whose form he is most commonly adored. 

The stories respecting him, which are read by his devotees 
in the Tuntras, are of a nature that, if told of any man, would 
be offensive to the ears of the most abandoned of either sex. In 
the worship of Kali, human sacrifices, the use of wine, criminal 
intercourse, and licentious songs, are included : the first of these 
practices has become generally extinct ; but it is .believed that 
there are parts of the country where human victims are still offered. 

Debauchery, however, universally forms the principal part 
of the worship of her followers. Nigam and other Tantras may 
satisfy every reader of the horrible tenets of the worshippers of 
the two latter deities. The modes of worship of almost all the 
inferior deities are pretty much the same. Having so far ex- 
plained the nature of worship adopted by Hindoos in general, 
for *the propitiation of their allegorical attributes, in direct 
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opposition to the mode of pure divine worship inculcated by the 
Veds, I cannot but entertain a strong hope that the learned 
gentleman, who ranks even monotheistical songs among carnal 
pleasures, and consequently rejects *their admittance in worship, 
will no longer stand forward as an advocate for the worship of 
separate and independent attributes and incarnations. 

12thly. The learned gentleman says, that the Saviour,” 
meaning Christ, “should be considered a personification of the 
“ mercy and kindness of God (I mean actual not allegorical 
“ personification).” From the little knowledge I had acquired 
of the tenets of Christians and those of anti-Christians, I thought 
there were only three prevailing opinions respecting the nature 
of Christ viz., that he w'as considered by some as the expounder 
of the laws of God, and the mediator between God and man ; 
by many to be one of the three mysterious persons of the God- 
head ; whilst others, such as the Jews, say that he Vs^as a mere 
man. But to consider Christ as a personification of the mercy 
of God is, if I mistake not, a new doctrine in Christianity, the 
discussion of which, however, has no connexion with the present 
subject. I, however, must observe that this opinion which the 
learned gentleman has formed of Christ being a personification 
of the mercy of God, is similar to that entertained by Mussul- 
mans, for a period of upwards of a thousand years, respecting 
Mohummud, whom they call mercy of God upon all his creatures. 
The learned gentleman in the conclusion of his observations has 
left, as he says, the doctrines of pure allegory to me. It would 
have been more consistent with justice had he left pure allegory 
also to the Veds, which declare, “appellations and figures of all 
kinds are innovations,” and which have allegorically represented 
God in the figure of the universe: “Fire is his head, the sun and 
the moon are his two eyes,” &c. ; and which have also represented 
all human internal qualities by dififerent earthly objects ; and also to 
Vyas, who has stricty followed the Veds in these figurative repre- 
sentations, and to Sankaracharjya, who also adopted the mode of 
allegory, in hisBhashya of the Vedantand of the Upanishadas. 
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Two publications only have yet appeared with the professed 
object of defending Hindoo idolatry against the arguments which 
I have adduced from the Vedant, and other sacred authorities, 
in proof of the erroneousness of that system. To the first, 
which appeared in a Madras Journal, my reply has been for 
some time before the public. The second, which is the object of 
the present answer, and is supposed to be the production of a 
learned Brahmun now residing in Calcutta, was printed both in 
Bengali and in English ; and I have therefore been under the 
necessity of preparing a reply in both of those languages. 
That which was intended for the perusal of my countrymen, 
issued from the press a few weeks ago. For my European read- 
ers I have thought it advisable to make some additional remarks 
to those contained in the Bengali publication, which I hope 
will tend to make my arguments more clear and intelligible to 
them than a bare translation would do. 
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The learned Brahmun, in his defence of idolatry, thus begins : 
Let it not be supposed that the following treatise has been 
written with a view to refute the doctrines of those assuming 
inventors and self-interested moderns,’’ &c. It is solely with 
the intention of expressing the true meaning of these authori- 
ties that this brief treatise has been composed and he thus 
conclude#: The Vedant chundrica, or lunar light of the Vedant, 
has thus been made apparent, and thus the glowworm’s light 
has been eclipsed.” It is very much to be feared that, from 
the perusal of this treatise, called the lunar light of the Vedant, 
but filled up with* satirical fables, f abusive expressions, and 
contradictory assertions, sometimes admitting monotheism, but 
at the same time blending with it and defending polytheism, J 
those foreign gentlemen, as well as those natives of this coun- 
try who are not acquainted with the real tenets of the Vedant, 
might on a superficial view form a very unfavourable opinion of 
that 1:heology, which, however, treats with perfect consistency of 
the unity and universality of the Supreme Being, and forbids, 
positively, treating with contempt or behaving ill towards any 
creature whatsoever. 

As to the satire§ and abuse, neither my education permits 
any return by means of similar language, nor does the system 

^ P. 1, 1. 26 ; p. 2, 1. 17 ; p. 19 and 20, margin. 

t P. 1 ; p. 3, 1. 9 ; p. 8. 1. 17/ p. 38, 1. 14 ; p. 48, 1. 19, &c. &c. 

pP. 13, 1. 14. 

§ Vide the ‘‘Apology,” passim. 
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of my religion admit even a desire o£ unbecoming retaliation : 
situated as I am, I must bear them tranquilly. 

Besides, a sect of people who are apt to make use of the 
most foul language, when they feei angry with their supposed 
deities,''^ cannot of course be expected, when irritated with con- 
tradiction, to pay due attention, unless checked by fear, to the 
propriety of the use of decent expressions, either in common 
conversation or in religious controversy. 

The total sum of the arguments, set forth as far as page 13, 
of the translation of this treatise (however inconsistent they 
are with each other), seems intended to prove that faith in the 
Supreme Being, when united with moral works, leads men to 
eternal happiness. 

This doctrine, I am happy to observe, strongly corroborates 
every assertion that I have made in my translation, a few parar- 
graphs of which I beg leave to repeat here for the satfefaction of 
my readers. In the abridgment of the Vedant, page 16 : 
^^The Vedant shews that moral principle is a part of the adora- 
tion of God, viz. a command over passions and over the exter- 
“nal senses of the body, and good acts are declared by the Ved 
“ to be indispensable in the mind’s approximation to God ; they 
should therefore be strictly taken care of, and attended to both 
previously and subsequently to such approximation to the 
“ Supreme Being ; that is to say, we should not indulge our evil 
propensities, but should endeavour to have entire control over 
them : reKance on, and self-resignation to the only true Being, 
with an aversion to worldly considerations, are included in the 
good acts above alluded to.” In the introduction to the Isho- 
panishad (page 87) : ^^Under these impressions, therefore, I have 
“ been impelled to lay before them genuine translations of parts 
of their scriptures, which inculcate not only the enlight ened 

® As may be observed when at the annual festival of Juggunnath, the 
car in which he is conveyed happens to be impeded in its progress by any 
unseen obstacle. In this case, the difficulty is supposed to be occasioned 
by the malicious opposition of that god, on whom the most gross "bbuse 
is liberally bestowed by his devotees. 
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worship of One God, hat the purest principles of morality.” 
But the lerned Brahmun asserts, in two instances, among argu- 
ments above noticed, that the worship of a favoured deity and 
that of an image are also considered to he acts of morality. The 
absurdity of this assertion will be shown afterwards, in consider- 
ing the subjects of idol-worship. To English readers, however, 
it may be proper to remark, that the Sanskrit word which sig- 
nifies works^ is not to be understood in the same sense as that 
which it implies in Christian theology, when works are opposed 
to faith. Christians understand by works, actions of moral merits 
whereas Hindoos use the term in their theology only to denote 
religious rites and ceremonies prescribed by Hindoo lawgivers, 
which are often irreconcilable with the commonly received max- 
ims of moral duty ; as, for instance, the crime of suicide pres- 
cribed to widows by Ungeera, and to pilgrims at holy places by 
the Nurjiingh and Koorma Poorans. I do not, therefore, admit 
that works, taken in the latter sense (that is, the different religi- 
ous acts prescribed by the Sastra to the difierent classes of Hin- 
doos respectively) are necessary to attain divine faith, or that 
they are indispensable accompaniments of holy knowledge ; for 
the Vedant in the chapter 3rd, section 4th, text 37th, positively 
declares that the true knowledge of God may be acquired without 
observing the rules and rites prescribed by the Sastra to each 
class of Hindoos ; and also, examples are frequently found in the 
Ved, of persons, who, though they neglected the performance of 
reli^ous rites and ceremonies, attained divine knowledge and 
absorption by control over their passions and senses, and by 
contemplation of the Ruler of the universe. Munoo, the first 
and chief of all Hindoo lawgivers, confirms the same doctrines 
in describing the duties of laymen, in the texts 22nd, 23rd, and 
24th of the 4th chapter of his work ; and in the Bhashya, or 
commentaries on the Ishopanishad, and on the other Upanishads 
of the Veds, the illustrious Sankaracharjya declared the attain- 
ment of faith in God, and the adoration of the Supreme Being, 
to be entirely independent of Brahminical ceremonies ; and the 
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Ved aflSrms that many learned true balievers never iVorshipped 
fire, nor any celestial god through fire.” The learned Brah- 
mun, although he has acknowledged himself, in p. 9th, line 6th, 
of his treatise, that, “ in the opinion of Sankaracharjya the 
attainment of absorption does not depend on works of merit” 
(or, properly speaking, on religious rites), yet forgetting the 
obedience he has expressed to be due to the instruction* of that 
celebrated commentator, has immediately contradicted his opini- 
on, when he says in p. 9, 1. 9 : “ It has also been ascertained 
that acts of merit (Briihminical rites) must be performed pre- 
^Suously to the attainment of divine knowledge for, if 
divine knowledge were to be dependent on the observance of 
Brahminical rites, and absorption dependent on divine know- 
ledge^, it would follow necessarily that absorption would depend 
on Brahminical rites, which is directly contrary to the opinion 
of the commentator quoted by the learned Brahmun hiiliself. 

Moreover, the learned Brahmun at first states (p. 11, 1. 12) 
that, ‘4n the ancient writers we read that a knowledge of 
“ Brahma or holy knowledge, is independent of acts” (religious 
rites) ; but he again contradicts this statement, and endeavours 
to explain it away (p. 11, 1. 24) : “ Thus when the Sastras state 
that absorption may be attained even though the sacrificial 
fires be neglected, the praise of that holy knowledge is intended, 
but not the depreciation of meritorious acts” (Brahminical 
rites). Here he chooses to accuse his scripture, and ancient 
holy writers, of exaggerated and extravagant praise of*holy 
knowledge, rather than that the least shock should be given by 
their authority to the structure of paganism and idolatry. 
From this instance, the public may perceive how zealous the 
learned Brahmun and his brethren are, in respect to the pre- 
servation of their fertile estate of idolatry, when they are will- 
ing to sacrifice to it even their own scriptural authorities. 

Upon a full perusal of the treatise, it appears that the argu- 
ments employed by the learned Brahmun have no other object 

• P. 3. 1. 14. 
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than to support the weab system of idol-worship, inasmuch 
he repeatedly declares, that the adoration of 330,000,000 deities, 
especially the principal ones, such as Siva, Vishnoo, . Kali, 
Gunesh, the Snn and others,*throngh their several images, has been 
enjoined by the Sastras, and sanctioned by custom. I am not a 
little surprised to observe, that after having perused my Preface 
to the Ishopanishad in Bengali (of which during the last twelve 
months I have distributed nerely five hundred copies amongst 
all descriptions of Hindoos), the learned Brahmun has oflPered 
no objection to what I have therein asserted, relative to the 
reason assigned by the same Sastras, as well for the injunction 
to worship these figured beings, as for the general prevalence 
of idol-worship in this country. 

In that work, I admitted that the worship of these deities 
was directed by the Sastra ; but, at the same time, I prove by 
their own •authority, that this was merely a concession made to 
the limited faculties of the vulgar, with the view of remedying, 
in some decree, the misfortune of their being incapable of com- 
prehending and adopting the spiritual worship of the true God. 
Thus, in the aforesaid Preface, I remarked ; “ For they (the 
“ Poorans, Tuntras, &c.) repeatedly declare God to be one, and 
above the apprehension of the external and internal senses. 
‘‘ They indeed, expressly declare the divinity of many gods, and 
‘‘ the mode of their worship ; but they reconcile those contradict- 
‘‘ing assertions by affirming ‘frequently, that the directions to 
“ worthip any celestial beings are only applicable to those who 
are incapable of elevating their minds to the idea of an invisi- 
ble being.’’ And, with the view to remove every doubt as to 
the correctness of my assertion, I at the same time quoted the 
most unquestionable authorities, a few of which I shall here re- 
peat. “ Thus corresponding to the natures of different powers 
“and qualities, numerous figures have been invented for the 
“ benefit of those who are not possessed of sufficient understand- 
“ ing.” The vulgar look for their gods in water ; men of 
“ more extended knowledge, in celestial bodies ; the ignorant, in 
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wood, bricks, and stones; but learned men in the Universal sonl.’^ 
It is impossible for those who consider pilgrimage as devotion, 
and believe that the divine nature exists in the image, to look 
up to, communicate with, to petition, and to serve true believers 
«in God.” 

Such indeed is the prevalent nature of truth, that when to 
dispute it is impossible, the learned Brahmun has not been always 
successful in concealing it, even when the admission is most fatal 
to his own argument. In p. 28, 1. 34, he says : “ But to those 
^‘it is enjoined who, from a defective understanding^ do not per- 
ceive that God exists in every thing, that they should worship 
him through the medium of some created object.” In making 
this acknowledgment, the learned Brahmun has confirmed the 
correctness of all my assertions ; though the evident conclusion 
is, that he and all his followers must either immediately give up 
all pretensions to understanding, or forsake idolatry. 

In my former tract, I not only proved that the adoration of 
the Supreme Being in spirit was prescribed by the Ved to men 
of understanding, and the worship of the celestial bodies and their 
images to ignorant, but I also asserted, that the Ved actually 
prohibited the worship of any kind of figured beings by men of 
intellect and education. A few of the passages quoted by me in 
my former publications, on which this assertion rests, I also beg 
leave to repeat. 

He who worships any God except the Supreme Being, and 
thinks that he himself is distinct and inferior to that God, knows 
“ nothing, and is considered a domestic beast of these gods.” 
A state even so high as that of BrahmA, does not afford real 
bliss.” Adore God alone. None but the Supreme Being is 
‘‘ to be worshipped ; nothing excepting him should be adored by 
a wise man.” I repeat also the following text of the Vedant : 
The declaration of the Ved, that those that worship the celestial 
“ gods are the food of such gods, is an allegorical expression, and 
only means that they are comforts to the celestial gods, as food 
to mankind ; for he who has no faith in the Supreme Being, is 
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“rendered subject to the^ gods ; the Ved affirms the same.” No 
reply therefore is, I presume, required of me to the arguments 
adduced by the learned Brahmun in his treatise for idol-worship ; 
except that I should offer some additional authorities, confirming 
exclusively the rational worship of the true God, and prohibit- 
ing the worship of the celestial figures and their images. I beg 
leave accordingly to quote, in the first instance, a few texts of 
the Ved ; “Men may acquire eternal beatitude, by obtaining a 
“ knowledge of the Supreme Being alone ; there is no other way 
“ to salvation.”**^ “ To those that acquire a knowledge of Him, 
“ the Ruler of the intellectual power, who is eternal amidst the 
“ perishable universe, and is the source of sensation among all 
“ animate existences, and who alone assigns to so many objects 
“ their respective purposes, everlasting beatitude is allotted ; but 
“ not to those who are not possessed of that knowledge.”! And 
in the 4th* 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th texts of the Cenopanishad, the 
Ved has, five times successively, denied the divinity of any speci- 
fic being which men in general worship ; and has affirmed the 
divinity of that Being solely, who is beyond description and 
comprehension, and out of the reach of the power of vision, 
and of the sense of hearing or of smelling. The most 
celebrated Sankaracharjya, in his commentary upon these 
texts, states that, lest people should suppose Vishnoo, Muhadeva, 
Pavan, Indra, or any other, to be a supreme spirit, the Ved in 
this passage disavows positively the divinity of all of them. 
Again, the Ved says : “Those that neglect the contemplation of 
“ the Supreme Spirit, either hy devoting themselves solely to the 
“ performance of the ceremonies of religion^ or hy living destitute 
“ of religious ideas, shall, after death, assume the state of demons, 
“ such as that of the celestial gods, and of other created beings, 
“ which are surrounded with the darkness of ignorance.”! It will 
not, I hope, be supposed inconsistent with the subject in question 
to mention in this place in what manner the Vedant treats of 
these celestial gods, and how the Ved classes them among the 

t Kut’h. 
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other beings. The Vednnt (ch. 1st, s. 3rd, t. 26th) has the follow- 
ing passage : ^‘Vyas affirms that it is prescribed also to celes- 
tial gods and heavenly beings to attain a knowledge of the Su- 
preme Being, because a desire of absorption is equally possible 
“for them.” And the Ved, in the Moonduk Upanishad, thus 
declares : “ From Him, who knows all things generally and parti- 
“ cnlarly, and who only by his omniscience created the universe^ 
“ Bruhmd, and whatever bears appellation, and figure as well as 
“food, all are produced.” “From Him (the Supreme Being) 
“ celestial gods* of many descriptions, Siddha, or beings next to 
“ celestial gods, mankind, beasts, birds, life, wheat, and barley, 
“ all are produced.’^ In the Devee Mahatmya, a work which is 
as much in circulation among the Hindoos as their daily prayer- 
book,! (ch. 1st, t. 66th) the creation of Vishnoo, Bruhmd, and 
Muhadeva, is most distinctly affirmed. 

Munoo, the best of all the commentators of the "V eds, says 
(chap. 12th, text 85th): “Of all those duties, answered Bhrigoo, 
“ the principal is to acquire from the Upanishad a true knowledge 
“ of the one Supreme Spirit, that is, the most exalted of all 
“ sciences, because through that knowledge eternal beatitude is 
“ obtained.” And the same author, in the conclusion of his work 
on rites and ceremonies, thus directs (t. 92nd, ch. 12th): “Thus 
“ must the chief of the twice-born, though he neglect the cere- 
“ monial rites mentioned in the Shastras, be diligent in attaining 
“ a knowledge of God, in controlling his organs of sense, and in 
“repeating the Ved.” In the Coolarnuva, “absorption is not 
“to be effected by the studies of the Veds nor by the reading of 
“other Shastras: absorption is effected by a true knowledge of 
“the Supreme Being. 01 Parbutee, except that knowledge 
“ there is no other way to absorption.” “Caste or religious order 

* Tbii Ved, having in the first instance personified all the attributes and 
powers of the Deity, and also the celestial bodies and natural elements, 
does, in conformity to this idea of personification, treat of them in the 
subsequent passages as if they were real beings, ascribing to them birth, 
animation, senses, and accidents, as well as liability to annihilation. 
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belonging to each sect, •is not calculated to be the cause of 
eternal beatitude, nor is the study of Durshuns or any other 
“ Shastras, sufficient to produce absorption : a knowledge of the 
Supreme Spirit is alond the cause of eternal beatitude.” 
Mahanirvan : ‘‘ He who believes that from the highest state 
“ of BruhmA to the lowest state of a straw, all are delusions, and 
that the one Supreme Spirit is the only true being, attains 
“ beatitude.” Those who believe that the divine nature exists 
“ in an image made of earth, stone, metal, wood, or of other ma- 
terials, reap only distress by their austerities ; but they cannot, 
“ without a knowledge of the Supreme Spirit, acquire absorption.” 

I am really sorry to observe that, notwithstanding these 
authorities and a thousand others of a similar nature, the learn- 
ed Brahmun appears altogether unimpressed by the luminous 
manner in which they inculcate the sublime simple spiritual 
belief in,^and worship of, one God, and that, on the contrary, he 
should manifest so much zeal in leading people into an idola- 
trous belief in the divinity of created and perishable beings. 

Idolatry, as now practised by our countrymen, and which 
the learned Brahmun so zealousy supports as conducive to mo- 
rality, is not only rejected by the Shastras universally, but must 
also be looked upon with great horror by common sense, as lead- 
ing directly to immorality and destructive of social comforts. 
For every Hindoo who devotes himself to this absurd worship, 
constructs for that purpose a couple of male and female idols, 
someliimes indecent in form, as representatives of his favourite 
deities ; he is taught and enjoined from his infancy to contem- 
plate and repeat the history of these, as well as of their fellow 
deities, though the actions ascribed to them be only a continued 
series of debauchery, sensuality, falsehood, ingratitude, breach 
of trust, and treachery to friends.* There can be but one opinion 
respecting the moral conduct to be expected of a person, who 
has been brought up with sentiments of reverence to such be- 
ings, who refreshes his memory relative to them almost every 


* Vide Note at the end. 
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day, and who has been persuaded to boKeve, that a repetition of 
the holy name of one of these deities,^ or a trifling present to 
his image or to his devotee, is snfl&cient, not only to purify and 
free him from all crimes whatsoever, but to procure to him 
future beatitude. 

As to the custom or practice to which the learned Brahmun 
so often refers in defence of idolatry, I have already, I presume, 
explained in the Preface of the Ishopanishad, the accidental cir- 
cumstances which have caused idol-worship to flourish through- 
out the greater part of India ; but, as the learned Brahmun has 
not condescended to notice any of my remarks on this subject, 
I beg leave to repeat here a part of them. 

Many learned Brahmuns are perfectly aware of the absur- 
dity of idolatry, and are well informed of the nature of the 
pure mode of divine worship ; but as in the rites, ceremonies, 
and festivals of idolatry they find the source of theii* comforts 
“ and fortune, they not only never fail to protect idol-worship 
“ from all attacks, but even advance and encourage it to the ut- 
“ most of. their power, by keeping the knowledge of their scrip- 
“ tures concealed from the rest of the people.” And again : It 
“ is, however, evident to every one possessed of common sense, 
‘Hhat custom or fashion is quite different from divine faith ; the 
“ latter proceeding from spiritual authorities and correct reason- 
ing, and the former being merely the fruit of vulgar caprice. 
“ What can justify a man, who believes in the inspiration of his 
“ religious books, in neglecting the direct authorities of the same 
“ works, and subjecting himself entirely to custom and fashion, 
which are liable to perpetual changes, and depend upon popu- 
lar whim ? But it cannot be passed unnoticed, that those who 
“ practise idolatry, and defend it under the shield of custom, have 
“ been violating their customs almost every twenty years, for the 
sake of a little convenience, or to promote their worldly ad- 
“ vantages.” Instances of this sort are mentioned in the Preface 


« Vide Note at the end. 
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of the Ishopani^had, and 4o tho&e I beg leave to recal the atten- 
tion of the learned Brahmnn, 

Every reader may observe, that the learned Birahmnn in hisr 
treatise, written (as he says) on the doctrines of the Vedant, has 
generally neglected to qnote any authority for his assertions ; 
and when he cites the Ved or the Vedant (which he does some- 
times) as his authority, he carefully omits to mention the text or 
part to which his assertion refers. The validity of theological 
controversy chiefly depends upon Scriptural authority, but when 
no authority is offered, the public may judge how far its credi- 
bility should extend. I shall, however, make a few remarks on 
the absurd and contradictory assertions with which the treatise 
abounds. 

The learned Brahmun observes :* But if the divine essence 
“ itself, and not the energy be extolled, it will be adored under 
“ the forrils of Bruhmd, Vishnoo, and Indra, and other male dei- 
ties.” And in other places, (p. 30, 1. 27) : So by paying 
“ adoration to any material object, animate or inanimate, the 
Supreme Being himself is adored.” If the truth of the latter 
assertion be admitted (namely, that God himself is adored by 
the adoration of any thing whatsover), no mark of distinction 
between the adoration of any visible objects and male deities 
will exist ; and the former assertion respecting the adoration of 
the Supreme Being through the male deities only, will appear an 
absurd restriction. 

The learned Brahmun states (p. 19, 1. 31), that, ‘Tf you 
“ believe on the authority of the Scriptures, that there is a 
Supreme Being, can you not believe that he is united to 
matter ?” A belief in God is by no means connected with a 
belief of his being united to matter : for those that have 
faith in the existence of the Almighty, and are endued with 
common sense, scruple not to confess their ignorance as to his 
nature or mode of existence, in regard to the point of his relation 
to matter, or to the properties of matter. How, therefore, can a 

• P. 14, 1 14, 
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belief in God’s being united to matter, be inferred as a necessary- 
consequence of a belief in his existence ? The learned Brahmun 
again contradicts himself on this point, saying (p. 38, 1. 19): 

The divine essence being supernatural and immaterial, a know- 
‘‘ ledge of it is to be acquired solely from revelations.” 

The learned Brahmun (in p. 18, 1. 4): states that, quality 
cannot exist independently of its substance, but substance may 
“ exist independently of any quality.” Every one possessed of 
sensation is convinced, that a substance is as much dependent on 
the possession of some quality or qualities for its existence, as a 
quality on some substance. It is impossible even to imagine a 
substance divested of qualities. Despoil it as much as you 
please, that of magnitude must still remain. I therefore trust 
that the public will not suppose the above stated doctrines of the 
learned Brahmun to have been derived from those of the Vedant. 

It is again stated (p. 21, 1. 4) that, ‘^In point of facJt, if you 
admit the existence of matter, as far as it regards yourself, 
^‘with its twenty-four accidents, as confirmed by universal 
experience, you can easily conceive that the same properties 
belong to the Supreme Being.” It is easy enough for the 
learned Brahmun to conceive that the twenty-four properties 
which are peculiar to animals, and among which all sources of 
carnal pleasures are included, belong to his supposed deities ; 
but it is difficult, or rather impossible, for a man untainted with 
idolatrous principles, to ascribe to God all such properties as he 
allows to exist in himself. 

The learned Brahmun has drawn an analogy between the 
operation of the charms of the Veds, and that of magic ; 
whereon he syas (p. 18, 1. 1) : Cannot the charms of the Veds 
operate as powerfully as those of magic, in producing effects 
where the cause is not present ?'’ If the foundation of the Veds 
is held not to be stronger, as the learned Brahmun seems to 
consider it, than that of magic, I am afraid it wiU be found to 
rest on so slender a footing, that its doctrines will hardly be 
worth discussion* 
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In p. 24, 1. 10, the lea,nied Brahmnn states that The Ved- 
ant itself, in treating of the several deities, declares them to be 
possessed of forms, and their actions and enjoyments are all de- 
pendent on their corporeal nature.’^ But (p. 21, 1. 19) he says : 
Because the male and female deities, whose beings I contend for, 
“ are nothing more than accidents existing in the Supreme Being.” 

He thus at one time considers these deities as possessed of a 
corporeal nature, and at another declares them to be mere acci- 
dents in God, which is quite inconsistent with the attribute of 
corporeality. I am really at a loss to understand, how the learn- 
ed Brahmun could admit so dark a contradiction into his “ Lunar 
“ light of the VedantJ^ 

The learned Brahmun (in p. 27, 1. 6) thus assimilates the 
worship of the Supreme Being to that of an earthly king, saying 
Let us drop the discourse concerning a Supreme and Invisible 
Being.* Take an earthly king. It is evident that, to serve him, 
there must be the medium of materiality. Can service to him 
be accomplished otherwise than by attendance on his person, 
praising his qualities, or some similar method ?” Those who 
believe God to be an almighty, omniscient, and independent 
existence, which, pervading the universe, is deficient in nothing ; 
and also know the feeble and dependent nature of earthly kings, 
as liable to sudden ruin, as harassed by incessant cares and wants, 
ought never, I presume, to assimilate the contemplation of the 
Almighty power with any corporeal service acceptable to an earth- 
ly king. But as by means of this analogy, the learned Brahmun 
and his brethren have successfully persuaded their followers to 
make in imitation of presents and bribes offered to princes, pecu- 
niary vows to these supposed deities, to which it would seem none 
but the learned Brahmun and his brethren have exclusive claim, 
— and as such analogy has thus become the source of their com- 
forts and livelihood, I shall say no more upon so tender a subject. 

He further observes (in p. 22, 1. 27) : “ In reverting to the 
“ subject, you affirm, that you admit the existence of matter in 
‘‘ human beings, because it is evident to your senses ; but deny 
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it with respect to God, becatise it is ndt evident to yonr senses,’’ 
&c.; and, this be yonr method of reasoning, it wonld 

appear that yonr faith is confined to those objects only which 
are evident to yonr senses.’^ As far as my recollection goes with 
respect to the contents of my pnblications, both in the native 
langnage and in English, I believe I never denied the materiality 
of God, on the mere gronnd of its not being evident to onr 
senses. The assertion which I qnoted, or made nse of in my 
former treatises, is, that the natnre of the God-head is beyond 
the comprehension of external and internal senses which, I 
presnme, implies neither denial of the materiality of God, on 
the sole gronnd of his being invisible, nor the limitation of my 
faith merely to objects evident to the senses. For many things 
that far surpass the limits of onr senses to perceive, or experience 
to teach, may yet be rendered credible, or even demonstrated by 
inferences drawn from onr experience. Snch as tfie mntnal 
gravitation of the earth and moon towards each other, and of 
both to the sun ; which facts cannot be perceived by any of onr 
senses, bnt may be clearly demonstrated by reasoning drawn 
from onr experience. Hence it appears, that a thing is justly 
denied, only, when found contrary to sense and reason, and not 
merely because it is not perceptible to the senses. 

I have now to notice the friendly advice given me by the 
learned Brahmnn (in p. 23, 1. 16). But at all the events, di- 
“ vest yourself of the uneasy sensations you profess to experience, 
at witnessing the worship paid to idols, prepared at the expense 
“ and labour of another.” In thanking him for his trouble in 
offering me this counsel, I must, however, beg the learned 
Brahmun to excuse me, while I acknowledge myself unable to 
follow it; and that for several reasons. 1st. A feeling for the 
misery and distress of his fellow creatures is,* to every one not 
overpowered by selfish motives, I presume, rather natural than 
optional. 2ndly. I, as one of their countrymen, and ranked in 

• The Preface to the Ishopanishad, p, 2, 1. 9 ; p. 3, 1, 2. The Abridge- 
ment of the Vedant, p. 1 a,nd 2. (See p. 74, 75, 7, of this edition.-^£D.) 
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the most religious sect, course participate in the disgrace and 
ridicule to which they have subjected themselves, in defiance of 
their scriptural authority, by the worship of idols, very often 
under the most shameful forms, accompanied with the foulest 
language, and most indecent hymns and gestures. 3rdly. A 
sense of the duty which one man owes to another, compels me 
to exert my utmost endeavours to rescue them from imposition 
and servitude, and promote their comfort and happiness. 

He further observes (p.30, 1.19) ; ^^In the like manner, the King 
of Kings is served equally by those worshippers who are acquaint- 
ed with His real essence, and by those who only recognize Him 
under the forms of the deities ; but in the future distribution 
“of rewards a distinction will be made.” As the learned 
Brahmun confesses, that the same reward is not promised to the 
worshippers of figured deities as to the adorers of the Supreme 
Being, i% seems strange that he should persist in alleging that 
God is truly worshipped in the adoration of figured gods ; for 
if the worship be in both cases the same, the reward bestowed 
by a just God must be the same to both ; but the rewards are 
not the ’same to both, and therefore the worship of figured 
deities cannot be considered equal to the adoration of God. 

In the same l)age ( 1. 7), he compares God to a mighty 
emperor, saying, “As a mighty emperor travels through his 
“ kingdom in the garb of a peasant, to effect the welfare of his 
“ subjects, so the King of Kings pervades the universe, assuming 
“ a (Mvine, or even a human form, for the same benevolent 
“ purpose.” This comparison seems extremely objectionable, and 
the inference from it totally inadmissible. For a king being 
ignorant of things out of the reach of his sight, and liable to be 
deceived respecting the secrets and private opinions of his 
subjects, may sometimes be obliged to travel through his king- 
dom, to acquire a knowledge of their condition, and to promote 
their welfare personally. But there can be obviously no induce- 
ment for an omnipotent being, in whose omniscience also the 
learned Brahmun, I dare say, believes, to assume a form in order 

18 
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either to acquaint himself with the affairs of men, or to accom- 
plish any benevolent design towards his creatures. 

He again observes, that these figures and idols are represen- 
tations of the true God, a sight of which serves, as he alleges, to 
bring that Being to his recollection (p. 30, 1. 5): ‘‘They are as 
“ pictures, which recal to the memory a dear and absent friend, 
“ or like the worship of the moon, refiected in various waters.’^ 

This observation of the learned Brahmun, induces me to 
suppose that he must have formed a notion of Godhead quite 
strange and contemptible : for it is almost impossible for a man, 
who has a becoming idea of God’s superiority to all creatures, 
to represent Him, as the Hindoos very often do, in a form so 
shameful, that a description of it is prohibited by common 
decency, or in a shape so ridiculous, as that piebald kite called 
Kshyemunkuree, and that of another bird called Neelkunth, or 
of jackals, &c. And it is equally difficult to believe thaj* a ration- 
al being can make use of such objects to bring the All-perfect 
Alm ighty Power to his recollection. 

He further says (p. 31, 1. 32) : “ If any one assert that the 
“ case is otherwise, that the deities, mankind, the heavens, and 
“other objects, have an existence independent of God, that 
“ faith in him is sufficient without worship, that they (the deities) 
“ cannot meet with reverence, how can that person affect to dis- 
“ believe the doctrine of independent existence, or assert that he 
“is a believer in universality, or a follower of the Vedant ?” 
To acquit myself from such gross but unfounded accusation as 
that of my believing material existence to be independent of 
God, I repeat a few passages from the abridgment of the Vedant. 
(P. 6, 1. 8) : “ Nothing bears true existence excepting God.” 

Again in 1. 9, “ The existence of whatever thing that appears to 
“ us, relies on the existence of God.” Besides, there is not, I 
am confident, a single assertion in the whole of my publications, 
from which the learned Brahmun might justly infer that I be- 
lieved in the independent existence of deities, mankind, the 
heavens, or other objects. The public, by an examination of 
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these works, will be enabled to judge how far the learned Brah- 
mun has ventured to brave public opinion, in the invention of 
arguments for the defence of idolatry. 

He again says (p. 34, 1. 28) : If, by the practice of the 
“ prescribed forms in a church, a temple, or a mosque, God be 
worshipped, how can he be dishonoured by being worshipped 
under the form of an image, however manufactured?” Those who 
contemplate God in a church or mosque, or elevate their minds 
to a notion of the Almighty Power in any other appropriated 
place, for the sake of good example, never pay divine homage to 
those places ; but those that pretend to worship God under the 
form of an image, consider it to be possessed of divine nature, 
and at the same time, most inconsistently, as imbued with im- 
moral principles. Moreover, the promoters of the worship of 
images, ^ promulgating anecdotes illustrative of the supposed 
divine power of particular idols, endeavour to excite the rever- 
ence of the people, and specially of pilgrims, who, under these 
superstitious ideas, are persuaded to propitiate them with large 
sacrifices of money, and sometimes even by that of their own 
lives. Having so far entered into this subject, the learned 
Brahmun will, I hope, be convinced of the impropriety of the 
analogy which he has drawn between a worship ivithin a certain 
material object and a worship of a material object. 

As to his question (p. 34, 1. 32), “ Is the sight of the image 
unpleasing My answer must be affirmative. It is extreme- 
ly natural that, to a mind whose purity is not corrupted by a 
degrading superstition, the sight of images \rhich are often of 
the most hideous or indecent description, and which must there- 
fore excite disgust in the minds of the spectator, should be 
unpleasing, A visit to Kalighaut,* or Burahnugur,t which are 
only distant four miles from Calcutta, will sufficiently convince 
the reader of the xmpleasant nature of their beloved images. 
He again asks in the same page, (1. 33) : Will a beloved friend 

* The temple of Kali. 

t Whore there are twelve temples dedicated to Siva. 
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be treated with disrespect by being seated on a chair, when he 
arrives in yonr house, or by being presented with fragrant 
flowers and other offerings To^which I shall say, no ; bnt 
at the same time I must assert that a friend worthy of reverence 
would not, we may be sure, be at all pleased at being exhibited 
sometimes in a form,* the bare mention of which would be con- 
sidered as a gross insult to the decorous feelings of the public ; 
and sometimes in the shape of a monkey, t fish,t hog,§ or ele- 
phant, || or at being represented as destitute of every virtue, and 
altogether abandoned. Nor would he believe his host to bo 
possessed of common sense, who, as a token of regard, would 
altogether neglect his guest, to go and lay fruits and flowers 
before his picture. 

It is said (p. 39, 1. 23) : ^^In the accounts of ancient Greece 
“ we meet with the worship of idols, and the practice ^of auste- 
rities ; but these acts have been contemned by the more en- 
lightened moderns.” I am really glad to observe that the learned 
Brahmun, more liberally and plainly than could be expected, 
confesses that idolatry will be totally contemned as soon as the 
understanding is improved. I, however, beg leave to remark on 
this instance, that though the idolatry practised by the Greeks 
and Romans was certainly just as impure, absurd, and puerile as 
that of the present Hindoos, yet the former was by no means so 
destructive of the comforts of life, or injurious to the texture of 
society, as the latter. The present Hindoo idolatry being made to 
consist in following certain modes and restraints of diet (which ac- 
cording to the authorities of the Mahabharut and other histories 
were never observed by their forefathers), has subjected its unfor- 
tunate votaries to entire seperation from the rest of the world, and 
also from each other, and to constant inconveniences and distress. 

A Hindoo, for instance, who affects particular purity ,1f cannot 

^ Under which Siva is adored, f Hunooman. J The first incarnation 
of Vishnoo. § The third incarnation of Vishnoo. || Gnnesh. 

^ A person of this description is distinguished by tlie name of Swayum- 
pak, one who is his own qook. 
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even partake of food dressed by his own brother, when invited to 
his house, and if touched by him while eating, he must throw 
away the remaining part gf his meal. In fact, owing to the 
observance of such peculiar idolatry, directly contrary to the 
authorities of their scripture, they hardly deserve the name of 
social beings. 

The learned Brahmun further says (p. 23, 1. 3J : If you 
affirm that you are not an infidel, but that your arguments are 
in conformity with those of the philosophers who were ignorant 
“ of the Veds,” &c. A remark of this kind cannot, I am sure, 
be considered as at all applicable to a person, who has subjected 
himself to this writer’s remarks only by translating and publish- 
ing the principal parts of the Ved, and by vindicating the Vedant 
theology, and who never advanced on religious controversy any 
argumenj^ which was not founded upon the authorities of the Veds 
and their celebrated commentators. It is, however, remarkable 
that, although the learned Brahmun and his brethren frequently 
quote the name of the Veds and others Shastras, both in writing 
and in verbal discussion, they pay little or no attention in 
practice to their precepts, even in the points of the most im- 
portant nature, a few of which I beg leave to notice here. 

1st. The adoration of the invisible Supreme Being, although 
exclusively prescribed by the Upauishads, or the principal parts 
of the Veds, and also by the Vedant, has been totally neglected, 
and ^ even discountenanced, by the learned Brahmun and his 
followers, the idol-worship, which those authorities permit only 
to the ignorant, having been substituted for that pure worship. 

2ndly. Ungeera and Vishnoo, and also the modern Rughoo- 
nundun, authorize a widow to burn herself voluntarily along with 
the corpse of her husband : but modern Brahmuns, in direct oppo- 
sition to their authority, allow her relations to bind the mournful 
and infatuated widow to the funeral pile with ropes and bamboos, 
as soon as she has expressed a wish to perform the dreadful 
funeral sacrifice, to which the Brahmuns lend a ready assistance. 

3rdly. Although an acceptance of money or of a present 
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in the marriage contract of a danghter is most strictly 
prohibited by the Veds and by Munoo (text 98 and 100 of chap. 
9)j yet the sale of female children jinder pretence of marriage 
is practised by nearly two-thirds of the Brahmuns of Bengal 
and Tirhoot, as well as by their followers generally. 

4thly. Yagnynbulkya has authorized the second marriage 
of a man, while his former wife is living; but only under certain 
circumstances of misconduct or misfortune in the latter, such as 
the vice of drinking wine, of deception, of extravagance, of 
using disagreeable language, or shewing manifest dislike towards 
her husband, long protracted and incurable illness, barrenness, 
or producing only female offspring. In defiance, however, of 
this restraint, some of them marry thirty or forty women, 
either for the sake of money got with them at marriage, or to 
gratify brutal inclinations. Madhosingh, the late flajah of 
Tirhoot, through compassion towards that helpless sex, limited, 
1 am told, within these thirty or forty years, the Brahmuns of 
that district to four wives only. This regulation, although 
falling short both of the written law and of that of reason, tends 
to alleviate in some measure the misery to which women were 
before exposed, as well as to diminish in some degree domestic 
strife and disturbance. 

5thly. According to the authority of Munoo (text 155, 
chap. 2nd), respect and distinction are due to a Brahmun, merely 
in proportion to his knowledge ; but on the contrary amongst 
modern Hindoos, honour is paid exclusively to certain families 
of Brahmuns, such as the Koolins, &c. however void of know- 
ledge and principle they may be. This departure from law and 
justice was made by the authority of a native prince of Bengal, 
named Bullalsen, within the last three or four hundred years. 
And this innovation may perhaps be considered as the chief 
source of that decay of learning and virtue, which, I am sorry 
to say, may be at present observed. For wherever respect- 
ability is confined to birth only, acquisition of knowledge, and 
the practice of morality, in that country, must rapidly decline. 
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The learned Brahmnn objects to the term indescribable^ al- 
though universally assigned to the Supreme Being by the Ved, 
and by the Vedant theology, saying (p. 37, 1. 20), “ It is a won- 
“ derful interpretation of the Vedant to say that God is indescri- 
bable, although existing, unless indeed he be looked upon as 
the production of magic ; as existing in one sense, and non- 
“ existent in another/’ And again (1. 14), “He, therefore, who 
“ asserts that the Supreme Being is indescribable and at the same 
“ time existing, must conceive that He, like the world, is muta- 
“ ble,” &c. In answer to which I beg to refer the learned 
Brahmun to the 11th text of the 3rd Brahmun of the 4th chap- 
ter of the Brihdarunyuku, the principal part of the Ujoor Ved, 
as commented upon by the celebrated Sunkaracharjya : “ The 
“Ved having so far described God, by various absolute* and 
“ relative epithets, t was convinced of its incapability of giving 
“ a real dj^scription of the nature of the Godhead : language can 
“ convey a notion of things only either by the appellations by 
“ which they are already known, or by describing their figure, 
“ accidents, genus, and properties ; but God has none of these 
“ physical circumstances ; the Ved therefore attempted to ex- 
“ plain him in negative terms (that is, by declaring that 
whatever thing may be perceived by the mental faculties, or the 
external senses, is not God.) “The Ved’s ascribing to God 
“ attributes of eternity, wisdom, truth, &c., shews that it can 
“ explain him only by ascribing those attributes, and applying 
“ thftse epithets, that are held by man in the highest estimation, 
“ without intending to assert the adequacy of such description. 
“ He is the only true existence amidst all dependent existences, 
“ and the true source of our senses.” Also in the text 3rd of the 
Cenopanishad; “Hence no vision can approach him; no language 
“ can describe him; no intellectual power can compass or determine 
“him. We know nothing of how the Supreme Being should be 
“explained: He is beyond nature, which is above comprehension: 

^As eternal, true, and intelligent. 

t As creator, preserver, and destroyer. 
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“ our anciet spiritual parents have thu^ explained Him to us.” It 
cannot, however, be inferred, from our acknowledged ignorance 
of the nature and attributes of the Supreme Being, that we are 
equally ignorant as to His existence. The wonderful structure and 
growth of even so trifling an object as a leaf of a tree, affords 
proof of an Almighty Superintendent of the universe ; and even 
the physical world affords numerous instances of things whose 
existence is quite evident to our senses, but of whose nature we 
can form no conception ; such as the causes of the sensations of 
heat and vision. 

The learned Brahmun attemps to prove the impossibility of 
an adoration of the Deity, saying (p. 33, 1. 15) : ^^That which 
“ cannot be conceived, cannot be w^orshipped.” Should the learn- 
ed Brahmun consider a full conception of the nature, essence, or 
qualities of the Supreme Being, or a physical picture truely re- 
presenting the Almighty power, with offerings of flower’s, leaves, 
and viands, as essential to adoration, I agree with the learned 
.Brahmun with respect to the impossibility of the worship of God. 
But, should adoration imply only the elevation of the mind to 
the conviction of the existence of the Omnipresent Deity, as 
testified by His wise and wonderful works, and continual contem- 
plation of His power as so displayed, together with a constant 
sense of the gratitude which we naturally owe Him, for our exis- 
tence, sensation, and comfort, — I never will hesitate to assert, 
that His adoration is not only possible, and practicable, but even 
incumbent upon every rational creature. For further explana- 
tion, I refer the learned Brahmun to the text 47, sect. 4, chap. 3, 
of the Vedant. 

To his question,* What are you yourselves ?” I suppose I 
may safey reply for myself, that I am a poor dependent 
creature ; — subject, in common with others, to momentary 
changes, and liable to sudden destruction. 

At p. 45, 1. 30, the learned Brahmun, if I rightly understand 
his object, means to insinuate, that I have adopted the doctrines 

• P. 47, 1. 4. 
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of those who deny the ffesponsihility of man as a moral agent. 

I am qnite at a loss to conceive from what part of my writings 
this inference has been drawn, as I have not only never enter- 
tained such opinions myself, but have taken pains to explain 
the passage in the V ed on which this false doctrine is founded. 
In page 93* of the Preface to the Ishopanishad, I have said that, 
the Vedant by declaring that God is everywhere, and every 
“ thing is in God, means that nothing is absent from God, and 
“ that nothing bears real existence except by the volition of 
“ God.” And again, in the same page I quoted the example of 
the most revered teachers of the Vedant doctrine, who, ^^although 
“ they declared their faith in the Omnipresent God, according 
^^to the doctrines of the Vedant, assigned to every creature the 
particular character and respect he was entitled to.” 

I omitted to notice the strange mode of argument which 
the leaAed Brahmun (at p. 29) has adopted in defence of 
idolatry. After acknowledging that the least deficiency in 
judgment renders man incapable of looking up to an Omni- 
present Supreme Being, whereby he mistakes a created object 
for the great Creator, he insinuates that an erroneous notion in 
this respect is as likely to lead to eternal happiness, as a know- 
ledge of truth. Atl. 5, he says : And although a person through 
deficiency in judgment, should be unable to discover the real 
nature of a thing, does it follow, that his error will prevent the 
“ natural effect from appearing ? When a man in a dream sees a 
tiger, is he not in as much alarm as if ho saw it in reality? ” 
This mode of claiming for idol-worship a value equal to that 
of pure religion, which it can never be admitted to possess, may 
have succeeded in retaining some of his followers in the delusive 
dream, from which he is so anxious that they should not be 
awoke. But some of them have, I know, begun to inquire into 
the truth of those notions in which they have been instructed ; 
and these are not likely to mistake for true, the false analogy 
that is in above passage attempted to be drawn, nor will they 
^ See page 80 of this edition. — E d. 
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believe that, however powerful may be the influence of imagina- 
tion, even under false impressions, future happiness, which 
depends on God alone, can ever be ranked amongst its effects. 
Such enquirers will, I hope, at last become sensible that the 
system of dreaming recommended by the learned Brahmun, 
however essential to the interests of himself and of his caste, can 
bring to them no advantage, either substantial or eternal. 

As instances of the erroneous confidence which is placed in 
the repetition of the name of a god to effect purification from 
sins, noticed by mo in p. 168, (*) I may quote the following 
passages. 

He who pronounces “ Doorga’^ (the name of the goddess), 
though he constantly practise adultery, plunder others of their 
property, or commit the most heinous crimes, is freed from all 

A person pronouncing loudly, “ reverence to Hurt,’’ even 
involuntarily, in the state of falling down, of slipping, of labour- 
ing under illness, or of sneezing, purifies himself from the 
foulest crimes, t 

He who contemplates the Ganges, while walking, sitting, 
sleeping, thinking of other things, awake, eating, breathing, and 
conversing, is delivered from sins.J 

The circumstances alluded to in p. 168(*) of this treatise, 
relative to the wicked conduct of their supposed deities, are 
perfectly familiar to every individual Hindoo. But those 
Europeans who are not acquainted with the particulars related 
of them, may perhaps feel a wish to bo in possession of them. I, 
therefore, with a view to gratify their curiosity and to vindicate 
my assertion, beg to be allowed to mention a few instances in 
point, with the authorities on which they rest. As I have 
already noticed the debauchery of Krishna, and his gross 
sensuality, and that of his fellow deities, such as Siva and 
Bruhma, in the 147th, 148th, and 150th page(*) of my reply to 

^ Vide Doorga n4m Mahatmyu, f Vide Bhaguvut. % Vide Maha-Bharuth, 
C*) See pages 131, 132, 115, 116, 117, of this edition.— Ed. 
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the observations of Snjikar Sastri, instead of repeating them 
here, I refer my readers to that reply, and also to the tenth 
division of the Bhaguvnt, to the Hnry-Bnnsn or last division of 
the Maha-Bharuth, and to Wie Nignms, as well as to the several 
Agnms, which give a detailed account of their lewdness and 
debauchery. As to falsehood, their favourite deity Krishna is 
more conspicuous than the rest. Jura-Sundh, a powerful 
prince of Behar, having heard of the melancholy murder of his 
son-in-law perpetrated by Krishna, harassed, and at last drove 
him out of the place of his nativity (Muthoora) by frequent 
military expeditions. Krishna, in revenge, resolved to deprive 
that prince of his life by fraud, and in a most unjustifiable 
manner. To accomplish his object, he and his two cousins, 
Bheema and Urjoona, declared themselves to be Brahmuns, and 
in that disguise entered his palace ; where finding him weakened 
by a rqjigious fast, and surrounded only by his family and 
priests, they challenged him to fight a duel. He accordingly 
fought Bheema, the strongest of the three, who conquered and 
put him to death. — Vide SuhJia Purha or second Booh of the 
Maha-Bharuth, Krishna again persuaded Yoodhisthir, his cou- 
sin, to give false evidence in order to accomplish the murder of 
Dron their spiritual father. — Vide Dron Burha^ or seventh Booh 
of the Maha-Bharuth, 

Vishnoo and others combined in a conspiracy against Buli, a 
mighty emperor ; but finding his power irresistible, that deity 
was*determined to ruin him by stratagem, and for that purpose 
appeared to him in the shape of a dwarf, begging alms. Not- 
withstanding Buli was warned of the intention of Vishnoo, yet, 
impressed with a high sense of generosity, he could not refuse a 
boon to a beggar ; that a grateful deity in return not only de- 
prived him of his whole empire, which he put himself in posses- 
sion of by virtue of the boon of Buli, but also inflicted on him 
the disgrace of bondage and confinement in Fatal. — Vide latter 
part of the Hurry-Bunsu^ or last booh of the Maha-Bharuth, 

When the battle of Coorookshetru was decided by the fatal 
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destruction of Doorjodhun, the remainii^g part of the army of his 
rival, Yoodhisthir, returned to the camp to rest during the 
night, under the personal care and protection of Mahadeva. That 
deity having, however, been cajoled by the flattery offered him 
by Uswathama, one of the friends of the unfortunate Doorjodhun, 
not only allowed him to destroy the whole army that was asleep 
under the confidence of his protection, but even assisted him 
with his sword to accomplish his bloody purpose. — Vide Sou- 
supiik Purbj or eleventh hook of the Maha-Bharuth. 

When the Usoors, at the churning of the ocean, gave the 
pitcher of the water of immortality in charge to Vishnoo, he 
betrayed his trust by delivering it to their step-brothers and 
enemies, the celestial gods. — Vide first hook^ or Adi Purh of the 
Maha-Bharuth. 

Instances like these might be multiplied beyond number : and 
crimes of a much deeper dye might easily be added tp the list, 
were I not unwilling to stain these pages by making them the 
vehicle of such stories of immorality and vice. May God speedi- 
ly purify the minds of my countrj^men from the corruptness 
which such tales are too apt to produce, and lead their hearts to 
that pure morality, which is inseparable from the true worship 
of Him ! 
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SoOBRAHMUNYU Shastree, a diligent observer of Brahmuni- 
cal tenets, wishing to prove that those Brahmuns who do not 
study the Veds with their subordinate sciences, are degraded 
from the rank of Brahmanism, prepared and offered an Essay 
on that subject to the Brahmuns of the province of Bengal, who 
are generlftly deficient in those studies. In this, he has advanced 
three assertions : which, however, have no tendency to establish 
his position. He alleges 1st, that, to a person not acquainted 
with the Veds, neither temporary heavenly enjoyments, nor 
eternal beatitude, can be allotted.” 2dly, that, “ he only who 
^^has studied the Veds is authorized to seek the knowledge of 
God and 3dly, that men must perform without omission 
‘‘ all the rites and duties prescribed in the Veds and Smritis be- 
fore acquiring a thorough knowledge of God.” On these posi- 
tions he attempts to esablish, that the performance of the duties 
and rites prescribed by the Shastrus for each class according to 
their religious order, such as the studies of the Veds and the 
offering of sacrifices, &c., is absolutely necessary towards the ac- 
quisition of a knowledge of God. We consequently take upon 
ourselves to offer in our own defence the following remarks, in 
answer to those assertions. 

We admit that it is proper in men to observe the duties and 
rites prescribed by the Shastru for each class according to their 
religious order, in acquiring knowledge respecting God, such 
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observance being conducive to that acquisition, an admission 
which is not inconsistent with the authorities of the Veds and 
other Shastrus. But we can by no means admit the necessity 
of observing those duties and rites as indispensable steps towards 
attaining divine knowledge, which the learned Shastree pronoun- 
ces them to be ; for the great Vyas, in his work of the Vedant 
Durshun, or the explanation of the spiritual parts of the Veds, 
justifies the attainment of the knowledge of God, even by those 
who never practise the prescribed duties and rites, as appears 
from the following two passages of Vyas in the same Durshun. 

Unturachapitoo tuddrishteh,” — Upichu shmuryute.’^* The 
celebrated Shunkur-Acharyu thus comments upon those two texts: 

As to the question. Whether such men as have not the sacred 
“ fire, or are afflicted with poverty, who profess no religious order 
whatsoever, and who do not belong to any caste, are authorized 
“ to seek divine knowledge or not ? On a superficial view, it ap- 
pears, that they are not permitted to make such attainments, 
‘‘ as the duties prescribed for each class are’ declared to lead to 
divine knowledge, and to those duties they are altogether stran- 
^^gers. Such doubt having arisen, the great Vyas thus decides : 
“ Even a person who professes no religious order, is permitted to 
‘^acquire a knowledge of God, for it is found in the Veds that 
RuekyUj'Bachuknuvcc, and others, who, like them, did not belong 
to any class, obtained divine knowledge. It is also mentioned in 
the sacred tradition, the Sumvurtu and others, living naked 
and totally independent of the world, who practised no pre- 
^‘scribed duties, assumed the rank of the highest devotees.” 
Besides the texts of the Ved, such as Tuyorhu Miietreyee 
Bruhmubadinee,” &c. and ‘^Atma va ure” &c.t show that 
Miietreyee and others, who, being women, had not the option 
of studying the Ved, were, notwithstanding, qualified to acquire 
divine knowledge; and in the Smriti as well as in the Com- 
• i” ^ /’—Ed. 

t "aitiT ^ wjf i" ""sim i"— E d. 
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mentary of the celebrated Shnnktir-Achaiyu, Sooltlbha and other 
women are styled knowers of the Supreme Being. Also Bidoor, 
Dhurmubyadhu, and others of the fourth class, attained the 
knowledge of God without having an opportunity of studying 
the Veds. All this we find in the sacred traditions : hence those 
who have a thorough knowledge of the Veds and Smriti, can 
pay no deference to the opinion maintained by the learned 
Shastree, that those only who have studied the V eds are qualified 
to acquire the knowledge of God. Moreover, to remove all doubt 
as to Soodrus and others being capable of attaining Divine know- 
ledge without the assistance of the Veds, the celebrated Com- 
mentator, in illustrating the text ^^Sruvunadhyun,”* &c., asserts, 
that ^^the authority of the Smriti, stating that ‘to all the four 
“ classes preaching should be offered,’ &c., shews that to the 
“ sacred traditions, and to the Poorans, and also to the Agums, 
“all the^four classes have equally access,” thus establishing 
that the sacred traditions, Poorans, and Agum without distinc- 
tion, can impart divine knowledge to mankind at large. From 
the decided opinion of Vyas, and from the precedents given by 
the Veds and sacred traditions, and also from the conclusive 
verdict of the most revered Commentator, those who entertain 
respect for those authorities, will not admit the studies of the 
Veds and other duties required of each class to be the only 
means of acquiring knowledge of God. Hence the sacred 
tradition, stating that a person, by studying the Gecta alone, had 
acquired final beatitude, stands unshaken; and also the positive 
declaration of the great Muhadevu with regard to the authentic 
and well-accepted Agum Shastrus, as being the means of 
imparting divine knowledge to those who study them, will not 
be treated as inconsequential. If the spiritual parts of the Veds 
can enable men to acquire salvation by teaching them the true 
and eternal existence of God, and the false and perishable being 
of the universe, and inducing them to hear and constantly 

Vedant, Ch. 1, Sec. 3, text 38 .— -Ed. 
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reflect on those doctrines, it is consistent with reason to admit, 
that the Smriti, and Agum, and other works, inculcating the 
same doctrines, afford means of attaining final beatitude. What 
should we say more ? 


This treatise was rendered into Sanskrit, Hindi, and Bengali. Vide 
pages 415 to 431 of the collected edition of the Bengali and Sanskrit works 
of Bajah Bam Mohun Boy. — En. 
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FOUNDED ON SACRED AUTHORITIES. 


The following Treatise, in the form of questions and answers, 
contains a brief account of the worship enjoined in the sacred 
writings, as due to that Being who is pure as well as eternal, 
and to whose existence Nature gives testimony ; that the faithful 
may easily understand and become successful in the practice of 
this worship. The proof of each doctrine may be found, according 
to the figures, in the end of the work. 

As this subject is almost always expounded, in the sacred 
writings, ^y means of questions and answers, that it may bo more 
easily comprehended, a similar plan is adopted in this place also. 

1 Question. — What is meant by worship ? 

Answer. — Worship implies the act of one with a view to 
please another ; but when applied to the Supreme Being, it 
signifies a contemplation of his attributes. 

2 Q. — To whom is worship due ? 

A. — To the Author and Governor of the universe, which is 
incomprehensibly formed, and fiUed with an endless variety of 
men and things ; in which, as shown by the zodiac, in a manner 
far nipre wonderful than the machinery of a watch, the sun, 
the moon, the planets, and the stars perform their rapid courses; 
and which is fraught with animate and inanimate matter of 
various kinds, locomotive and immoveable, of which there is not 
one particle but has its functions to perform. 

3 Q. — What is He ? 

A. — We have already mentioned that he is to be worshipped, 
who is the Author and Governor of the universe ; yet, neither the 
sacred writings nor logical argument, can define his nature. 

4 Q . — Are there no means of defining him ? 
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A , — It is repeatedly declared in thp sacred writings, that he 
cannot be defined either by the intellect or by language. This 
appears from inference also ; for, though the universe js visible, 
still no one can ascertain its form or* extent. How then can we 
define the Being, whom we designate as its Author and Governor ? 

5 Q . — Is any one, on suflicient grounds, opposed to this 
worship ? . 

A . — To this worship no one can bo opposed on sufficient 
grounds ; for, as we all worship the Supreme Being, adoring him 
as the Author and Governor of the universe, it is impossible for 
any one to object to such worship ; because each person considers 
the object whom he worships as the Author and Governor of the 
universe ; therefore, in accordance with his own faith, he must 
acknowledge that this worship is his own. In the same manner, 
they, who consider Time or Nature, or any other Object, as the 
Governor of the universe, even they cannot be oppos<^d to this 
worship, as bearing in mind the Author and Governor of the 
universe. And in China, in Tartary, in Europe, and in aU other 
countries, where so many sects exist, all believe the object whom 
they adore to be the Author and Governor of the universe ; conse- 
quently, they also must acknowledge, according to their own 
faith, that this our worship is their own. 

6 Q. — In some places in the sacred writings it is written that 
the Supreme Being is imperceptible and unexpressible ; and in 
others, that he is capable of being known. How can this be 
reconciled ? * 

A , — Where it is written that he is imperceptible and undefin- 
able, it is meant, that his likeness cannot be conceived ; and 
where it is said that he is capable of being known, his mere exis- 
tence is referred to, that is, that there is a God, as the indescrib- 
able creation and government of this universe clearly demonstrate : 
in the same manner, as by the action of a body, we ascertain the 
existence of a spirit therein called the sentient soul, but the form 
or likeness of that spirit which pervades every limb and guides 
the body, we know not. 
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7 Q . — ^Are you hostile, to any other worship ? 

— Certainly not ; for, he who worships, be it whomsoever 
or whatsoever it may, considers that object as the Supreme Being, 
or as an object containing him ; consequently, what cause have 
we to be hostile to him ? 

8 Q , — ^If you worship the Supreme Being, and other persons 
offer their adoration to the same Divine Being, but in a different 
form ; what then is the difference between them and you ? 

A , — We differ in two ways ; first, they worship under vari- 
ous forms and in particular places, believing the object of their 
worship to be the Supreme Being ; but we declare that He, who 
is the Author of the universe, is to be worshipped ; besides this, 
we can determine no particular form or place. Secondly, we see 
that they, who worship under any one particular form, are op- 
posed to those who worship under another ; but it is impossible 
for worshippers of any denomination to be opposed to us ; as wo 
have shown in the answer to the 5th question. 

9 Q . — In what manner is this worship to be performed ? 

A , — By bearing in mind that the Author and Governor of 
this visible universe is the Supreme Being, and comparing this 
idea with the sacred writings and with reason. In this worship 
it is indispensibly necessary to use exertions to subdue the senses, 
and to read such passages as direct attention to the Supreme 
Spirit. Exertion to subdue the senses, signifies an endeavour to 
direct the will and the senses, and the conduct in such a manner 
as npot only to prevent our own or others ill, but to secure our 
own and others good ; in fact, what is considered injurious to 
ourselves, should be avoided towards others. It is obvious that 
as we are so constituted, that without the help of sound we can 
conceive no idea ; therefore, by means of the texts treating of 
the Supreme Being, we should contemplate him. The benefits 
which we continually receive from fire, from air, and from the 
sun, likewise from the various productions of the earth, such as 
the different kinds of grain, drugs, fruits, and vegetables, all are 
dependent on him : and by considering and reasoning on the 
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terms expressive of such ideas, the meaning itself is firmly fixed 
in the mind. It is repeatedly said in the sacred writings, that 
theological knowledge is dependent upon truth ; consequently, 
the attainment of truth will enable us to worship the Supreme 
Being, who is Truth itself. 

10 Q . — According to this worship, what rule must wo esta- 
blish with -regard to the regulation of our food, conduct, and 
other worldly matters ? 

A , — It is proper to regulate our food and conduct agreeably 
to the sacred writings ; therefore, he who follows no prescribed 
form among all those that are promulgated, but regulates his 
food and conduct according to his own will, is called self-willed ; 
and to act according to our own wish, is opposed both by the 
Scriptures and by reason. In the Scriptures it is frequently 
forbidden. Let us examine it by reason. Suppose each person 
should, in non-conformity with prescribed form, regjjlate his 
conduct according to his own desires, a speedy end must ensue 
to established societies ; for to the self-willed, food, whether fit 
to be eaten or not, conduct projier or im])roper, desires lawful or 
unlawful, all are the same ; he is guided by no rule : to him an 
action, performed according to the will, is faultless : but the will 
of all is not alike ; consequently, in the fulfilment of our desires, 
where numerous opinions are mutually opposed, a quarrel is the 
most likely consetpience ; and the probable result of repeated 
quarrels, is the destruction of human beings. In fact, however, 
it is highly improper to spend our whole time in judging of* the 
propriety and impropriety of certain foods, without reflecting on 
science or Divine truth ; for be food of whatever kind it may, in 
a very short space of time it undergoes a change into what is 
considered exceedingly impure, and this impure matter is, in va- 
rious places, productive of different kinds of grain ; therefore, 
it is certainly far more preferable to adorn the mind than to 
think of purifying the belly. 

11 Q . — In the performance of this worship, is any particular 
place, quarter, or time, necessary ? 
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A . — suitable place • is certainly preferable, but it is not 
absolutely necessary ; that is to say, in whatever place, towards 
whatever quarter, or at whatever time, the mind is best at rest, 
— ^that place, that quarter, and that time, is the most proper for 
the performance of this worship. 

12 Q . — ^To whom is this worship fit to be taught ? 

A . — It may be taught to all, but effect being produced in 
eacK person according to his state of mental preparation, it will 
be proportionably successful. 


SACRED AUTHORITIES. 
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^ The Bengali version of this treatise was named Anoostan and on the 
top of the first page of the same was the word for which this explanation 
has been given and the aathority cited. — E d. 
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PREFACE 

TO THi SECOND EDITION. 

In giving the contents of the following pages to the world 
in a new edition, I think it necessary to prefix a short explanation 
of the origin of the controversy, and the manner in which it 
concluded. The Bkahmunical Magazine was commenced for 
the purpose of answering the objections against the Hindoo 
Religion contained in a Bengallee Weekly Newspaper, entitled 
^^SuMMACHAR DuRPUN,” conducted by some of the most 
eminent of the Christian Missionaries, and published at Shree- 
rampore. In that paper of the 14th July 1821, a letter was 
inserted containing certain doubts regarding the Shastrus to 
which the writer invited any one to favor him with an answer, 
through the same channel. I accordingly sent a reply in the 
Bengallee language, to which however the conductors of the 
work calling for it, refused insertion ; and I therefore formed 
the resolution of publishing the whole controversy with an 
English translation in a work of my own “ the Brahmunical 
Magazine,’’ now re-printed, which contains all that was written 
on both sides. 

In the first number of the Magazine I replied to the argu- 
ments they adduced against the Shastrus, or immediate 
explanations of the Veds,” our original Sacred Books ; and 
in •the second I answered the objections urged against the 
Poorans and Tuntrus, or Historical Illustrations of the Hindoo 
Mythology, shewing that the doctrines of the former are much 
more rational than the religion which the Missionaries profess, 
and that those of the latter, if unreasonable, are not more so than 
their Christian Faith. To this the Missionaries made a reply in 
their work entitled the Friend of India,’’ No. 38, which was 
immediately answered by me in the 3rd No. of the Magazine ; 
and from the continuation of a regular controversy of this 
kind, I expected that in a very short time, the truth or 
fallacy of one or other of our religious systems would be 
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clearly established ; but to my great surprize and disappoint- 
ment, the Christian Missionaries after having provoked the 
discussion, suddenly abandoned it ; und the 3rd No. of my 
Magazine has remained unanswered for nearly two years. 
During that long period the Hindoo community (to whom the 
work was particularly addressed and therefore printed both in 
Bengallee and English) have made up their minds that the 
arguments of the Brahmunioal Magazine are unanswerable ; 
and I now republished, therefore, only the English translation, 
that the learned among Christians, in Europe as well as in Asia, 
may form their opinion on the subject. 

It is well known to the whole world, that no people on 
earth are more tolerant than the Hindoos, who believe all men 
to be equally within the reach of Divine beneficence, which 
embraces the good of every religious sect and denomination : 
therefore it cannot be imagined that my object in publishing 
this Magazine was to oppose Christianity ; but I was influenced 
by the conviction that persons who travel to a distant country 
for the purpose of overturning the opinions of its inhabitants 
and introducing their own, ought to be prepared to demons- 
trate that the latter are more reasonable than the former. 

In conclusion, I beg to ask every candid and reflecting 
reader : — Whether a man bo placed on an imperial throne, or 
sit in the dust — whether he be lord of the whole known world, 
or destitute of even a hut — ^the commander of millions, , or 
without a single follower — whether he be intimately acquaint- 
ed with all human learning^ or ignorant of letters — whether he 
be ruddy and handsome, or dark and deformed — yet if while he 
declares that God is not man, be again professes to believe in a 
God-Man or Man-God, under whatever sophistry the idea may 
be sheltered, — can such a person have a just claim to enjoy 
respect in the intellectual world ? and does he not expose 
himself to censure, should he, at the same time^ ascribe un- 
reasonableness toothers ? 

1823 . 



P, REFACE 

TO THE FIRST EDITION * 

For a period of upwards of fifty years, this country (Bengal) 
has been in exclusive possession of the English nation ; during 
the first thirty years of which from their word and deed it was uni- 
versally believed that they would not interfere with the religion 
of their subjects, and that they truly wished every man to act 
in such matters according to the dictates of his own conscience. 
Their possessions in Hindoostan and their political strength have, 
through the grace of God, gradually increased. But during the 
last twenty years, a body of English Gentlemen who are called 
missionaries, have been publicly endeavouring, in several ways, 
to convSrt Hindoos and "Mussulmans of this country into Chris- 
tianity. The first way is, that of publishing and distributing 
among the natives various books, large and small, reviling 
both religions, and abusing and ridiculing the gods and saints of 
the former : the second way is, that of standing in front of the 
doors of the natives or in the public roads to preach the excel- 
lency of their own religion and the debasedness of that of others : 
the third way is, that if any natives of low origin become Chris- 
tians from the desire of gain or from any other motives, these 
Gentlemen employ and maintain them, as a necessary encour- 
agement to others to follow their example. 

It is true that the apostles of Jesus Christ used to preach the 
superiority of the Christian religion to the natives of diflerent 
countries. But we must recollect that they were not of the 
rulers of those countries where they preached. Were the mission- 
aries likewise to preach the Gospel and distribute books in 

® This is reprinted from the second edition published in Calcutta, 
August 1823. The first edition was printed (1821) in pages having the 
Bengali, on one side and the English, Brahmunical Magazine, 

on the other, both being the same thing in difEerent languages. — E d. 
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coTintries not conquered by the English^ such as Turkey, Persia, 
&c. which are much nearer England, they would be esteemed a 
body of men truly zealous in propagating religion and in follow- 
ing the example of the founders of Christianity. In Bengal, 
where the English are the sole rulers, and where the mere name 
of Englishman is sufficient to frighten people, an encroachment 
upon the rights of her poor timid and humble inhabitants and 
upon their religion, cannot be viewed in the eyes of God or the 
Public as a justifiable act. For wise and good men always feel 
disinclined to hurt those that are of much less strength than 
themselves, and if such weak creatures be dependent on them 
and subject to their authority, they can never attempt, even in 
thought, to mortify their feelings. 

We have been subjected to such insults for about nine cen- 
turies, and the cause of such degradation has been, our excess in 
civilization and abstinence from the slaughter even of knimals ; 
as well as our division into castes which has been the source of 
want of unity among us. 

It seems almost natural that when one nation succeeds in 
conquering another, the former, though their religion may be quite 
ridiculous, laugh at and despise the religion and manners of 
those that are fallen into their power. For example, Mussul- 
mans, upon their conquest of India, proved ^ highly inimical to 
the religious exercises of Hindoos. When the generals of Chun- 
gezkhan, who denied God and were like wild beasts in their man- 
ners, invaded the western part of Hindoostan, they universally 
mocked at the profession of God and of futurity expressed to 
them by the natives of India. The savages of Arracan on their 
invasion of the eastern part of Bengal, always attempted to de- 
grade the religion of Hindoos. In ancient days, the Greeks 
and the Homans who were gross idolaters and immoral in their 
lives, used to laugh at the religion and conduct of their Jewish 
subjects, a sect who were devoted to the belief of one God. It is 
therefore not uncommon if the English missionaries, who are of 
the conquerors of this country, revile and mock at the religion 
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of its natives. But as th^ English are celebrated for the mani- 
festation of humanity and for administering justice, and as a 
great many Gentlemen among them are noticed to have had an 
aversion to violate equity, it would tend to destroy their acknow- 
ledged character, if they follow the example of the former savage 
conquerors in disturbing the established religion of the country ; 
because to introduce a religion by means of abuse and insult, or 
by affording the hope of worldly gain, is inconsistent with rea- 
son and justice. If by the force of argument they can prove 
the truth of their own religion and the falsity of that of Hindoos, 
many would of course embrace their doctrines, and in case they 
fail to prove this, they should not undergo such useless trouble, 
nor tease Hindoos any longer by their attempts at conversion. 
In consideration of the small huts in which Brahmuns of learn- 
ing generally reside, and the simple food, such as vegetables &c. 
which ijjjiey are accustomed to eat, and the poverty which obliges 
them to live upon charity, the missionary Gentlemen may not, 
I hope, abstain from controversy from contempt of them, for 
truth and true religion do not always belong to wealth and 
power, high names, or lofty palaces. 

Now, in the Mission-press of Shreerampore a letter shewing 
the unreasonableness of all the Hindoo shastrus having appeared, 
I have inserted in the 1st. & 2nd. number of this matrazine all the 

O 

questions in the above letter as well as their answers, and after- 
wards the replies that may be made by both parties shall in like 
manner be published. 



THE LETTER ALI^UDED TO 


PUBLISHED IN THE 

Sumachar Durpun of the 14th July 1821. 

I beg to inform the learned Public of all countries that at 
present Calcutta is a seat of learning and of learned men, and 
perhaps there is no other place where doubts arising from the 
interpretation of the shastrus can be removed so well as in this 
metropolis. I therefore state a few questions methodically. It 
will gratify me, and will perhaps do essential good to mankind, 
if any one favor me with replies thereto through the Sumachar 
Durpun ; for in aswering them there will not be mucl^ labour 
and no expence whatever. 

In the first place it appears from the perusal of the Vedant 
shastru, that God is one, eternal, unlimited by past, present, or 
future time, without form, beyond the apprehension of the 
senses, void of desires, pure intellect, omnipresent, without defect 
and perfect in every respect ; and the soul is not different from 
him nor is there any other real existence besides him. 

The visible world is, as it says, created by Maya alone ; and 
that Maya is opposed to a true knowledge of God (i. e. after the 
acquisition of a knowledge of God, the effect of Maya, whi6h is 
the universe, no longer continues to appear a real existence, in 
the same manner as when a piece of rope is mistaken for a snake, 
the misconceived existence of the snake is destroyed by a know- 
ledge of the real existence of the rope, or as the palace of Gun- 
dhurbs (a Genus supposed to be inferior only to the celestial 
Gods) seen in a dream ceases to appear immediately after the 
expiration of the dream.) The world and consciousness are both 
declared false ; they appear as if they had real existence owing 
to ignorance of the nature of God. An admission of the truth 
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of these doctrines either bjings reproach upon God, or establish- 
es the supremacy and eternity in some degree both of God and 
of Maya. 

2ndly. If the soul be the same as God, nothing can justify 
the belief that the soul is liable to be rewarded and punished ac- 
cording to its good or evil works. 

3rdly. From these doctrines the perfection of God and his 
sufficiency cannot be maintained. 

This shastru teaches also that as bubbles arise from and again 
are absorbed in water, in like manner through the influence of 
Maya the world repeatedly proceeds from, depends upon, and is 
absorbed into God. How can God be blameless if he is repre- 
sented as a being influenced by Maya in the creation of the 
world ? The Ved declares the birth, continuation, and destruc- 
tion of the world are effected by the Supreme Being. Accord- 
ing to tjjis, how can we admit the enjoyment of heaven and en- 
durance of hell by the soul ? 

In the second place, the Nyayu shastru says, that God is one 
and souls are various ; they both are imperishable ; and that 
space, position, and time as well as atoms are eternal ; and it ad- 
mits that the act of creating the world attaches to God in a pe- 
culiarly united relation called Sumubayu whereby the Deity is 
called the creator of the world ; and it says also that according 
to the good or evil works of the soul he rewards or punishes it, 
and that his will is immutable. These doctrines in foct deny to 
God the agency of the world ; for according to them he appears, 
like us, to have created the world with the aid of materials ; but 
in reality he is above the need of assistance. After admitting 
the immutability of the will of God, how can we be persuaded 
to believe that he creates, preserves and again destroys all things 
at different times and bestows on the soul the consequences of its 
works at successive times. From these doctrines why should 
we not consider God and the soul as Gods,* one of great autho- 
rity and the other of less power, like two men, one possessed of 

• In the Bengali version we find little God.— Ed. 
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greater energy than the other ? Thesf destroy totally the doc- 
trine of the unity of God. 

In the third place the Meemansa shastrn says that the 
wonderful consequences of the various sacrificial rites consisting 
of incantations composed of the Sanskrit language and of differ- 
ent offerings are God. In this world among mankind there are 
various languages and many shastrus ; and sacrificial articles 
and language both are insensible and in the power of men: they 
are however the cause of rites. How can we call God the conse- 
quences of the rites which are produced by men ? Moreover, 
God is said by this shastru to be mere rites, and at the same time 
one ; but we see that rites are various : how can then God be 
proved one according to these doctrines ? In a country where 
rites are performed through a language different from Sunskrit 
why should not that country be supposed without God ? The 
Patunjul shastru represents yog of six kinds in lieu jf rites : 
therefore it is according to the above-stated arguments included 
in the Meemansa shastru. 

In the fourth instance, the Sankhyu shastru says that nature 
and the God of nature are operating jointly, like the two halves 
of a grain of vetch ; and on account of the supremacy of the 
latter he is called the invisible God. How, according to these 
doctrines, can God be considered one ? Why do we not believe 
the duality of God ? 

The remaining part of the letter is to be inserted in the 2nd 
number of this magazine. • 


Reply to the above Letter^ to which reply the Editor of the Suma^ 
char Durpun denied insertion, 

I observed in the Sumachar Durpun of the 14th July 1821, 
sent me by a respectable native, an attempt of some intelligent 
though misinformed person to shew the unreasonableness of all 
the Hindoo shastrus and thereby to disprove their authority. 
The missionary Gentlemen had before been in the habit of mak- 
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ing these attempts only in fiiscourses with the natives or through 
publications written expressly with that view. But now they 
have begun the same attacks through the medium of a newspaper. 
I have not however felt much inclined to blame this conduct, 
because the Editor has requested an answer to the writer, to 
whom I therefore reply as follows. 

You, in the first place, attempt to shew the folly of the Ved- 
ant, and for that purpose recount its doctrines, saying “ that it 
teaches God to be one, eternal, unlimited by past present or fu- 
ture time, without form or desires, beyond the apprehension of 
the senses, pure intellect, omnipresent, without defect and per- 
fect in every respect ; and that there is no other real existence 
except him, nor is the soul different from him ; that this visible 
world is created by his power Le. Maya, and that Maya is op- 
posed to a true knowledge of God, {i.e, after the acquisition of 
a knowl^ge of God the effect of Maya, which is the universe, 
no longer continues to appear as a real existence, in the same 
manner as when a piece of rope is mistaken for a snake the mis- 
conceived existence of the snake is destroyed by a knowledge 
of the real existence of the rope, or as the palace of Gundhurbs 
seen in a dream ceases to appear immediately after the expira- 
tion of the dream.)” Now you allege these faults in these doc- 
trines. 1st. An admission of their truth either brings reproach 
upon God or establishes the supremacy and eternity both of God 
and of Maya. As you have not stated what reproach attaches 
to God from the admission of these doctrines, I am unable to 
answer the first alternative. If you kindly particularize it, I 
may endeavour to make a reply. As to the latter alternative 
respecting the supremacy and eternity of Maya, I beg to answer, 
that the followers of the Vedant (in common with Christians 
and Mussulmans who believe God to be eternal) profess also the 
eternity of all his attributes. Maya is the creating power of the 
eternal God, and consequently it is declared by the Vedant to be 
eternal. “Maya has no separate existence ; it is the power of God 
and is known by its effects, as heat is the power of fire and has no 
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separate existence, yet is known froEi its effects’' (quoted in 
the Vedant.)* Should it he improper to declare the attributes of 
God eternal, then such impropriety aj)plies universally to all reli- 
gious systems, and the Vedant cannot be alone accused of this 
impropriety. 

In like manner, in the Vedant and in other systems, as well 
as in common experience, the superiority of substance over its 
qualities is acknowledged. The Vedant has never stated, in any 
instance, the supremacy both of God and of Maya, that you 
should charge the Vedant with absurdity. 

The second fault which you find, is that if the soul be the 
same as God, nothing can justify the belief that the soul is liable 
to be rewarded and punished according to its good and evil 
words ; for such a belief would amount to the blasphemy that 
God also is liable to reward and punishment. 

I reply — The world, as the Vedant says, is the effect of 
Maya, and is material ; but God is mere spirit, whose particular 
influences being shed upon certain material objects are called 
souls, in the same manner as the reflections of the sun are seen 
on water placed in various vessels. As these reflections of the 
sun seem to be moved by the motion of the water of those vessels 
without effecting any motion in the sun, so souls, being as it 
were the reflections of the Supreme Spirit on matter, seem to be 
affected by the circumstances that influence matter, without 
God being affected by such circumstances. As some reflections 
are bright from the purity of the water on which they are cast 
while others seem obscure owing to its foulness, so some soids 
are more pure from the purity of the matter with which they are 
connected, while others are dull owing to the dullness of matter. 

As the reflections of the sun, though without light proper 
to themselves, appear splendid from their connexion with the 
illuminating sun, so the soul, though not true intellect, seems 
intellectual, and acts as if it were real spirit from its actual 
relation to the universal intellect : and as from the particular 
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relations of the sun to the water placed in different pots, various 
reflections appear resembling the same sun in nature and differ- 
ing from it in qualities ; %and again as these cease to appear 
on the removal of the water, so through the peculiar relation 
of various material objects to one supreme spirit, numerous 
souls appear and seem as performing good and evil works, 
and also receiving their consequences ; and as soon as that 
relation ceases, they, at that very minute cease to appear 
distinctly from their original. Hence God is one, and the soul, 
although it is not in fact of a different origin from God, is yet 
liable to exprience the consequences of good and evil works ; 
but this liability of the soul to reward or punishment cannot 
render God liable to either. 

The third fault alleged by you, is, that from the doctrines 
alluded to, the perfection of God and his sufficiency cannot be 
maintaitfed. This is your position, but you have advanced no 
arguments to prove it. If you afterwards do, I may consider 
the force of them. If you however mean by the position that 
if souls be considered as parts of God, as declared by the Vedant, 
and proceeding from the Supreme spirit, God must be insuffi- 
cient and imperfect ; I will in this case refer you to the above 
answer, that is, although the reflections of the sun owe to him 
their existence and depend upon and return to the same sun, yet 
this circumstance does not tend to prove the insufficiency or 
imperfection of the sun. 

lioreover, you say the Vedant teaches that as bubbles arise 
from and again are absorbed in water, in like manner through 
the influence of Maya the world repeatedly proceeds from, 
depends upon, and is absorbed into God ; and hence you infer 
that, according to this doctrine, the reproach of God’s being 
under the influence of Maya, attaches to the Deity. I 
reply, that the resemblance of the bubbles with the world, is 
maintained by the Vedant, only in two respects: 1st. as- the 
bubbles receive from water through the influence of the wind 
their birth and existence, so the world takes by the power of God 

23 
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its original existence from the Supreme) Being and depends upon 
him ; and 2ndly, that there is no reality in the existence either of 
bubbles or of the world. When we ^y such a one is like a lion, 
we mean resemblance only in respect of courage and strength 
and not in every respect, as in point of shape, size &c. In like 
manner the resemblance of the world to bubbles, in this 
instance, lies in point of dependence and unreality. Were the 
similarity acknowledged in every respect we must admit God to 
be an insensitive existence like a portion of water and the world 
as a bubble to be a small part of God moving sometimes on the 
surface of the Deity and again uniting with him. Those who 
look only after faults, may think themselves justified in alleging 
that in consequence of the comparison of the world to bubbles 
of water and of Maya to the wind, as found in the Vedant, God 
is supposed to be influenced by Maya. 

Maya is the power of God, through which the world.receives 
its birth, existence and changes ; but no men of learning who 
are not biassed by partiality, would infer from these opinions, 
an idea of the inferiority of God to Maya, his attribute. For 
as men of every tribe and of every country whatsoever, acknow- 
ledge God to be the cause of the world, they necessarily consider 
him possessed of the power through which he creates the world. 
But no one is from this concluded to believe that God is subor- 
dinate to that power. God pardons the sins of those that sin- 
cerely repent through his attribute of mercy : this cannot be 
taken as an admission of the Deity’s subjection to his 'own 
mercy. The followers of the Vedant say, that Maya is opposed 
to knowledge, for when a true knowledge of God is obtained 
the effect of Maya which makes the soul appear distinct from 
God, does immediately cease. 

The term Maya implies, primarily, the power of creation, 
and, secondarily, its effect, which is the Universe. The Vedant 
by comparing the world with the misconceived notion of a snake, 
when a rope really exists, means that the world like the supposed 
snake has no independent exist ence, that it receives its existence 
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from the Supreme beings In like manner, the Vedant compares 
the world with a dream : as all the objects seen in a dream 
depend upon the motion qf the mind, so the existence of the 
world is dependent upon the being of God, who is the only 
object of supreme love ; and in declaring that God is all in all, 
and that there is no other substance except God, the Vedant 
means that existence in reality belongs to God alone. He is 
consequently true and omnipresent ; nothing else can bear the 
name of true existence. We find the phrases, God is all and in 
all, in the Christian books ; and I suppose they do not mean by 
such words that pots, mats &c. are gods. I am inclined to 
believe that by these terms they mean the omnipresence of 
God. Why do you attempt, by cavils, to find fault with the 
Vedant ? 

All the objects are divided into matter and spirit. The 
world, AS the Vedant says, is but matter, the effect of Maya, and 
God is spirit. Hence, as every material object takes its origin 
from the universal matter under the superintendence of the 
Supreme Spirit, and again returns to its origin ; so all individual 
perceiving existences, called souls, like reflections of the sun, 
appear differently from each other depending upon the universal 
perception and again returning to it. We see the flame of one 
candle appearing differently from that of another, but as soon 
as its connexion with the candle is over, each is absorbed into 
the universal heat. In like manner, the individual spirits 
return to the universal Supreme Spirit, as soon as its connexion 
with matter is destroyed. 

Whether is it more reasonable to say that the intellectual 
soul has its origin from the universal pure spirit, or that the soul 
is made of nothing or of insensible matter ? If you say God is 
omnipotent, he can therefore produce the soul from nothing, 
you would be involved in difficulties ; one of which is that as 
God is not a perceptible object, we can establish his existence 
only from reason and experience : were we to set aside reason 
and experience in order to admit that the soul or any other 
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object is made from nothing, there would remain no means to 
prove the existence of God, mnch less of his omnipotence. It 
would strengthen atheistical tenets jnd destroy all religion, to 
defy inference from experience. 

You find fault with the Nyayn shastru, that it^ declares, 
that God is one, and souls are various, but both imperishable ; 
that space, position and time, as well as atoms are eternal ; and 
that the power of creation resides in God in a peculiarly united 
relation. It says also that God allots to the soul the conse- 
quences of its good and evil works ; and that he is possessed 
of immutable will. Hence you maintain that according to these 
doctrines, God cannot be supposed to be the true cause of the 
world ; because he, like us, creates things with the aid of 
materials, such as matter &c. I reply — Every professor of any 
theistical system, such as the followers of the Nyayu doctrines, 
and those of Christianity, believe that God is not perishable, and 
that the soul has no end. The soul, during an endless period, 
either enjoys the beautitude procured by the acquisition of a 
knowledge of God, or receives the consequences of works. In 
like manner, they both believe that it is God that bestows on the 
soul the consequences of its good and evil actions ; and that 
the will of God is immutable. If any fault be found with 
these doctrines, then the system of the Nyayu and of Christianity 
both must be equally subject to them ; for both systems 
maintain these doctrines. 

Besides, different objects, as the Nyayu says, are of cotirse 
produced at different times, a circumstance which cannot 
disprove the eternity of the will of God, who is beyond the 
limits of time ; but all other objects are effected at certain times 
as appointed by the eternal will of God. 

The relation which subsists between a substance and its 
quality or action, is called “ Sumubayu,” and by that relation 
the act of creating the world resides in the creator, a fact 
which is acknowledged by almost all theists. No being can be 
called an agent, unless an action be found in him. 
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No one can ever conceive any object, whether God or not 
God, divested of space and time. If yon therefore set aside the 
idea of space and time, yot^will not be able to prove any thing 
whatever. Both the followers of the Nyayn and of the 
Christian religion, believe God to be eternal, that is, he exists 
from eternity to eternity ; and the very term eternity, implying 
duration without beginning or end, makes it coeval with God. 
But if we mean by the eternal existence of God, that he had no 
beginning in point of time nor will he have an end — this 
definition is not only applicable to God and to time, but also 
points out even that the notion of the eternity of God depends 
on the notion of time. 

It is obvious that the material cause of the world is its most 
minute particles whose destruction is evidently impossible : these 
are called “unoos”or atoms. The immaterial God cannot be 
supposed the material cause of those particles, nor can Nothing 
be supposed to be the cause of them : therefore these particles 
must be eternal, and are only brought into diflerent forms, at 
different times and places, by the will of God. We see all that 
originate in volition or voluntary causes, producing effects by 
means of materials ; and as God is acknowledged by all parties 
to be the voluntary cause of the world, he therefore is believed to 
have created the world by means of matter, space, and time. 
The objection which you make to this S3^stem, is, that according 
to this doctrine the creator of the world and the individual soul, 
which is also a partial creator, should be considered Gods ; the 
only difference would be that the former is greater than the 
latter. I reply — Such objection is not applicable to this system ; 
because God is an independent agent, and the creator of the 
whole world ; but the soul is an inferior agent dependent in all 
its acts on the will of God. No partial resemblance can esta- 
blish the equality of any being with God ; for Christians and 
Hindoos ascribe to God and to the soul, will and mercy ; but 
neither of them supposes that therefore both are Gods, but that 
one is superior and the other inferior. -- 
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You object to the Meemansa, sayiutg, that it declares Qod to 
be the wonderful consequences occasioned by the performance of 
varions sacrificial rites consisting of , •various articles, and of in- 
cantations composed of Sunskrit words ; but that among man- 
kind there are various languages and shastrus, and both langu- 
age and sacrificial articles are but insensible and under the 
power of man. How can God be the consequences of rites, the 
product of language and sacrificial articles, both of which are in 
the power of human beings ? And you again say, that accord- 
ing to the Meemansa doctrines, Qod is one, and that he is mere 
rites ; but rites are various. How can the unity of God, accord- 
ing to these sentiments, be maintained ? Especially in those 
countries where rites are not performed in the Sunskrit 
language, God cannot exist. I reply, in the first place, the two 
objections offered by you are inconsistent with each other ; for 
first you say that God is said by the Meemansa to be tfee con- 
sequences of rites, and again you say that he is declared to be 
rites themselves. However, the followers of the Meemansa 
are of two classes : one do not carry their view further than the 
performance of rites, and they are reckoned among atheists ; 
another sect profess the existence of God, but they say that 
the reward or punishment which we experience is the consequence 
of our works to which God is quite neutral ; and they maintain 
that to say that God by"inducing some men to pray to him or to 
act virtuously, rewards them, and at the same time neglects 
others and then punishes them for not having made their 
supplications to him, (though both are equally his children) 
amounts to an imputation against God of unjust partiality. Hence 
it is evident, that according to the doctrines of this sect, the 
unity of God is well maintained. 

In attempting to expose the Patunjul Dhurshun you say that it 
recommends to man, in lieu of rites to perform yog (or the regu- 
lating of breath in a particular mode which is calculated to divert 
the human mind from all worldly objects:) therefore the objections 
applicable to tb6|Meemansa are applicable to the Patunjul also. 
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I reply — is declare^ in the Patnnjul that through means 
of yog man may surmount all the distress and grievances of the 
world whereby he may enj^ beatitude, and that God is pure and 
beyond the apprehension of the senses and is the superintendent 
of the universe. I am therefore at a loss to know upon what 
ground you have placed the Patunjul on a level with the 
Meemansa. 

You find fault with the doctrines of the Sankhyu that it 
represents the Ruler of nature and Nature as the two halves of a 
grain of vetch, but on account of the supremacy of the former 
he is called the invisible God. Hence you infer the duality of 
the Deity. I reply that the invisible but pervading nature is 
said by the Sankhyu to be, under the influence of the supreme 
spirit, the cause of the existence and continuation of the universe. 
Nature is therefore declared by the Sankhyu to be subordinate 
to, and dependent on the perceiving spirit, and consequently the 
spirit is the supreme God. 

The commentators in their interpretation of the Ved, though 
they differ from each other on subordinate subjects yet all agree 
in ascribing to him neither form nor flesh, neither birth nor 
death. 


The remaining part of the answer is to be inserted in the 2nd 
number of the Magazine. 
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Translation of an Extract from a Letter (shewing the unreason'^ 
ableness of the Hindoo Shastrus^) which appeared in the 
Sumachar Durpun^ a loeekhj Newspaper printed at the 
Mission Press j Shreerampore^ of date July 14 ^ 1821. 

Fifthly.* In the Poorans and Tuntrus the worship of God 
as possessing various names, forms and localities is ordered for 
the benefit of mankind, and the choosing of a spiritual teacher 
and submitting implicitly to his instructions, are also strictly 
enjoined ; and they also enjoin the belief that such visible Gods — 
although having, like us, women and children, although subject 
to the senses and discharging all bodily functions — are omnipre- 
sent. This is very wonderful. In the first place, from this it 
follows that there are many gods, and that they are subject to 
the senses. Secondly, the omnipresence of a being possessed of 
name and form is incredible. If you say his organs are not like 
ours we acknowledge it. But if he is not possessed of organs 
composed of the material elements like us, then we must consi- 
der him as possessed of organs composed of immaterial elements; 
but material existences can never know immaterial objects, why 
then should I acknowledge him to be possessed of names and 
forms ? Thirdly, that the shastru says that God is possessed of 
name and form but that mankind cannot see him with their 
natural eyes. On this ground, how can I acknowledge his forms 
and names ? Fourthly, in that shastru there is an account of the 
regard due to the words of a spiritual teacher. If any one is 
unacq^uainted with a particular subject how can his instructions 

• Continued from page 174.— Ed. 
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ion that subject be of any advantage ? There would be some 
more reason, if any one desirous of knowing the way of God 
from another, shotlld first ascertain his qualifications and then 
put confidence in him. Any mode of receiving religious 
instruction besides this, although it may be agreeable to the 
popular practise, will be productive of no advantage. 

Sixthly. According to the doctrine of the Hindoo shastrus, 
mankind are repeatedly born and repeatedly die assuming 
through the influence of their works animate or inanimate 
bodies. According to one sect there is the eternal enjoyment 
of heaven or endurance of hell after death, and according to 
another sect there is no future state ; and all the inhabitants of 
this world, except the inhabitants of Hindoostan, receive no 
consequence of their works and are not subject to works. 
Which of these is true ? and in what way is it possible that 
they ca# all alike be consistent with the shastrus ? 

A learned person has sent from a distant place a letter 
containing these few questions. His wish is to obtain an answer 
to each question and it has accordingly been printed : Whoever 
writes a proper answer may have it printed and every where 
distributed by sending it to the Shreerampore printing office. 


REPLY TO THE FOREGOING. 

Translation of an extract from a reply in defence of the Hindoo 
Shastrus tohich loas sent to the Editor of the Sumachar 
durpun^ hut teas not inserted in that paper. 

Fifthly. You find fault with the Poorans and Tuntrus that 
they have established the duty of worshipping God, for the bene- 
fit of mankind, as possessing various forms, names and localities ; 
because they order to have a spiritual teacher, and to repose 
implicit confidence in his words ; because they acknowledge the 
omnipresence of a Being whom yet they allow to be possessed of 

24 
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form, wife, and children, subject to thee senses, and discharging 
all bodily functions ; and because according to this, in the First 
place, it appears that there are many rgods and that they enjoy 
the things of this world : that Secondly the omnipresence of a 
being possessed of name and form is incredible : and that Thirdly 
those shastrus affirm that God is possessed of name and form ; 
but mortals cannot perceive him by their bodily eyes — how on 
this ground can we acknowledge his name and form ? 

I answer. The Poorans &c. agreeable to the Vedant re- 
present God in every way as incomprehensible and without form. 
There is, moreover, this in the Poorans, that lest persons of 
feeble intellect unable to comprehend God as not subject to the 
senses and without form, should either pass their life without any 
religious duties whatsoever or should engage in evil work — to 
prevent this they have represented God in the form of a man 
and other animals and as possessed of all those desms with 
which we are conversant whereby they may have some regard to 
the Divine Being. Afterwards by diligent endeavours they be- 
come qualified for the true knowledge of God : but over and over 
again the Poorans have carefully affirmed, that they have given 
this account of the forms of God with a view to the benefit of 
persons of weak minds, and that in truth, God is without name, 
form, organs, and sensual enjoyment. ‘^Weak and ignorant 
persons, unable to know the supreme and indivisible God, think 
of him as possessed of certain limitations.” (Sentence quoted in 
the commentary upon the Mandookyu Oopunishud.) ‘Tor' the 
assistance of the worshippers of the Supreme Being, who is pure 
intellect, one, without divisibility or body, a fictitious representa- 
tion is given of his form” (a sentence of Jumudugnee quoted 
by the Smarttu.) ^‘According to the nature of his qualities, his 
various forms have been fictitiously given for the benefit of those 
worshippers who are of slow understanding.” (Muhanirvan 
Tuntru.) 

But it is particularly to be noticed, that there is no end of 
the Tuntrus. In the same manner the Muhapoorans, Poorans, 
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Oopupoorans, Ramaynna &c., are very numerous : on this account 
an excellent rule from the first has been this, that those Poorans 
and Tuntrus •which have ’•commentaries, and those parts which 
have been quoted by the acknowledged expounders, are received 
for evidence; otherwise a sentence quoted on the mere authority 
of the Poorans and Tuntrus is not considered evidence. Those 
numerous Poorans and Tuntrus which have no commentary and 
are not quoted by any established expounder may probably be of 
recent composition. Some Poorans and Tuntrus are received in 
one province, the natives of other provinces consider them 
spurious ; or rather, what some people in a province acknowledge, 
others considering it to be only recent, do not receive ; therefore 
those Poorans and Tuntrus only which have been commented 
upon or quoted by respectable authors are to be regarded. A 
commonly received rule for ascertaining the authority of any book 
is thisf that whatever book opposes the Ved, is destitue of autho- 
rity. ^‘All Smrities which are contrary to the Ved, and all 
atheistical works, are not conducive to future happiness : they 
dwell in darkness.” Munoo. But the Missionary Gentlemen 
seldom translate into English the Oopunishuds, the ancient 
Smrities, the Tuntrus quoted by respectable authors and which 
have been always regarded. But having translated those works 
which are opposed to the Veds, which are not quoted by any 
respectable author, and which have never been regarded as 
authority, they always represent the Hindoo Religion as very 
base. 

With a view to prove the errors of the Poorans and Tuntrus, 
you say, that the Poorans represent God as possessed of various 
names, and forms, as possessed of a wife and children, and as 
subject to the senses, and to the discharge of bodily functions ; 
from which it follows that there are many gods, that they are 
subject to sensual pleasure, and that the omnipresence of God 
cannot be maintained. I therefore humbly ask the Missionary 
Gentlemen, whether or not they call Jesus Christ, who is pos- 
sessed of the human form and also the Holy Ghost who is. 
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possessed of the Dove shape, the very God ? (1)* And whether 
they do not consider that Jesus Christ, the very God, received 
impressions by the external organs, ^es &c. and operated by 
means of the active organs, hands &c. And whether or not 
they consider him as subject to all the human passions ? 
Was he angry or not? (2) Was his mind afflicted or 
not ? (3) Did he experience any suffering or pain ? (4) And 
did he not eat and drink? (5) Did he not live a long 
time with his own mother, brothers and relations ? (6) Was he 
not bom, (7 ) and did he not die ? (8) And did not the Holy 
Ghost, who is the very God, in the form of a dove remove from 
one place to another ? (9) And did he not beget Jesus Christ 
by his intercourse with a woman ? (10) If they acknowledge 
all this, then they cannot find fault with the Poorans, alleging 

® In an ‘Abstract’ (see our note on page 192) from this number of the 
Brahmunical Magazine published in 1827 the following notes (1 to 10) 
were added. — Ed. 

1 “And the Holy-Ghost descended in a bodily shape like a dove upon 
him Luke Chap. III.v. 22. 

2 “And, when he had looked round about on them with anger Mark 
Chap. III. V. 5. 

3 “ And being in an agony^ he prayed more caraestly ; and his meat 
was as it were great drops of blood falling down to the ground/^ Luke 
Chap. XXII. V. 44. 

4 “ Jesus cried with a loud voice, saying, My God, My God, why hast 

ihon forsaJeea meP Matthew Chap. XXVIl. v. 46. • 

5 “ The Son of man is come eailwj and drinhing Luke Chap. VII. v. 34. 

6 “ And he went down with them and catnc to Nazareth, and was sub* 
ject unto themP Luke Chap. IT. v. 51. 

7 “ When Jesus was bom in Bethlehem &c.” Matthew Chap. II. v. 1. 

8 “ And they shall scourge him and put him to deathP Luke Chap. 
XVIII. V. 33. 

9 Luke, Chap. III. v. 22. 

10 “ The Holy-Ghost shall come upon thee &c.’' Luke Chap. I. v. 35. 
“Now the birth of Jesus Christ was on this wise: When as his 
mother Mary was espoused to Joseph, before they came together, she wai 
found with child of the Boly* Ghost P Matthew Chap. I. v, 18, 
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that in them the namei and the forms of God are established, 
and that according to them God mnst be considered as subject 
to the senses, and as po^essing senses and organs, and that 
God must be considered as having a wife and child, and as not 
possessed of omnipresence on account of his having a form. 
Because all these errors viz. the plurality of gods, their sensual 
indulgence and their locality are applicable to themselves in a 
complete degree. To say that every thing however contrary to 
the laws of nature is possible with God, will equally afford 
a pretence to Missionaries and Hindoos in support of their 
respective incarnations. The aged Vyas has spoken truth in 
the Muhabharut: “0 king! a person sees the faults of another 
although they are like the grains of mustard seed, but although 
his own faults arc big as the Bel fruit looking at them he cannot 
perceive them.” Moreover the Poorans say that the names, 
forms f«id sensual indulgence of God which we have mentioned, 
are fictitious; and we have so spoken with a view to engage the 
minds of persons of weak understanding ; but the Missionary 
Gentlemen say that the account which is given in the Bible of 
the names, forms and sensual indulgence of God is real. There- 
fore the plurality of gods, their locality and subjection to sensual 
indulgence, are faults to be found in a real sense, only in the 
system of the Missionary Gentlemen. 

Secondly, the Hindoo Poorans and Tuntrus, in which the 
fictitious account is given, are subordinate to the Ved, but are 
not* the very Ved itself ; when' they disagree with the Ved their 
authority is not regarded. ‘^When the Ved and the Poorans 
disagree, the Ved must be regarded; pious men will always 
explain the Pooran &c., in agreement with what the Ved declares.” 
(Quotation by the Smarttu.) But the Missionary Gentlemen 
consider the Bible as their Ved, and in explaining it have in this 
manner dishonoured God in a real sense. A real error, therefore, 
and an excess of error is discovered in their own system. 

You have moreover asked, what advantage can be derived 
from the instructions of a spiritual teacher, who is himself 
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ignorant of what he professes to teach^? What advantage is there 
in adopting a spiritual teacher according to the popular practice 
in this country ? I reply, this objection is not at all applicable 
to the Hindoo shastru, because the shastru enjoins that such a 
spiritual teacher must he chosen as is acquainted with what he 
teaches, but in choosing any other sort of spiritual teacher no 
spiritual benefit is obtained for the purpose of Divine Knowlelge. 

He, taking in his hand the sacrificial wood, must approach to a 
spiritual teacher who is well read in the Veds and devoted to the 
faith of Bruhmu.” (Moonduk Ved.) ^‘There are many spiritual 
teachers who take the wealth of their disciples; but a spiritual 
teacher who removes the errors of his disciples, 0 I Goddess, is 
difficult to be obtained” (Tuntru.) The definition of a spiritual 
teacher ‘‘He is subdued in the members of his body and affec- 
tions of his mind, of honourable birth &c.” (Quotation by 
Krishnanund). a 

You say at the end, that according to one Hindoo shastru, 
by means of works the body repeatedly becomes animate or 
inanimate ; that according to another sect after leaving the 
body there is either the eternal enjoyment of heaven or the 
eternal endurance of hell ; and that according to another sect 
there is no future state. *1 answer, — It is not contained in any 
part of the Hindoo shastru that there is no future state : this 
is an atheistical tenet. But it is true that the shastru says, that 
even in this world, the consequences both of some good and 
some evil works are experienced, or God after death inflicts* the 
consequences of the sins and holiness of some in hell and heaven, 
or the Supreme Ruler bestows the consequences of the sins and 
holiness of others, by giving them other bodies either animate 
or inanimate. In this, what mutual disagreement appears such 
as you have attempted to establish ? According to the Christian 
doctrine, likewise, there are various kinds of consequences 
attached to different actions ; God even in this world gives the 
punishment of sins and rewards for holiness, as in the case of 
the Jews. It is written in the Bible, that even in this world 
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God punished their sins aiyl rewarded their holiness ; moreover 
Jesus Christ himself has said, that by giving alms openly, fruit 
will be obtained only in this* world and it is also written in the 
Bible that some have enjoyed good and suffered evil after death. 
By saying so, no inconsistency appears in the Bible ; because 
God is the rewarder, and he gives some the consequences of 
their deeds in this world, others in the next. Christians all allow, 
that after the destruction of the body, God, at the time of judg- 
ment, gives a body to the spirit, and bestows on this corporeal 
spirit the consequences of its good and evil works. If they 
believe that contrary to the Laws of Nature, God can give a 
body to the spirit and make it receive the consequences of its 
works, then why should they express surprise, if, in consistency 
with these Laws, God shall, by having given a body, bestow on 
the spirit in this world the consequencs of its works ? You have 
said th?i all the inhabitants of the world except those of 
Hindoostan, receive no consequences of their works. Such a 
sentiment is not contained in any part of their shastru. But 
you also say that all the other inhabitants of the world have no 
works ; the meaning of which is that they have no rites 
prescribed by the Ved ; which is indeed correct : therefore the 
shastru is in every respect perfectly consistent. You will consider 
the same here of the Durshuns ; that is, all the Durshuns call 
God incomprehensible ; and above all, in considering the nature 
of other objects, those who variously understood the meaning of 
the Ved expressed themselves differently. In the same manner 
although the commentators on the Bible in some parts disagree, 
this is no fault of the Bible and no diminution of the reputation 
of the Commentators. 

I have now written what I intended, respecting the errors 
which, as contrary to reason, you have stated to be in the Hindoo 
shastru. The Reverned Missionaries are in Calcutta, Shreerampore 
and various other places. What is afterwards written, is intend- 
ed to ascertain how far their doctrines are agreeable to reason. 

® Matthew, chap. VI. v. 2. (Note in the third edition.— Ed.) 
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They call Jesus Christ the Son of f}od and the very God i — ■ 
How can the Son be the very Father ? 

They sometimes call Jesus Christi the Son of man, and yet 
say no man was his Father. 

They say that God is one, and yet say that the Father is 
God, the Son is God and the Holy Ghost is God. 

They say that God must be worshipped • in spirit, and yet 
they worship Jesus Christ as very God, although he is possessed 
of a material body. 

They say that the Son is of the same essence and existence 
as the Father, and they also say that the Son is equal to the 
Father. But how can equality subsist except between objects 
possessed of different essences and existences ? 

I shall be much obliged by answers to these enquiries. 

Shivuprusad Sukma. 


NUMBER THIRD 

OF THE 

BRAHMUNICAL MAGAZINE*. 

In the Friend of India No. 38 a reply has been made in 
English to the 2nd number of the Brahmunical Magazine com- 
posed both in English and Bengali and published a few weeks 
ago. As the controversy in question is intended by both parties 
chiefljj for the benefit of the Hindoo community and secondarily 

^ The first three numbers of the Brahmunical Magazine were published 
in 1821, and the fourth in 1823, each being a separate tract. In the 
second edition of the first three numbers they were put together as we 
have reprinted them here. (See our note in page 169). In the year 1827 
another edition of the Magazine was published, the 2nd and 4th numbers 
being published with some portion of the original left out and some portions 
revised, under the title of Extracts from the Brahmunical Magazine &c., 
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for the use of Europeans'* I feel much disappointed in my expec- 
tation of being favoured by the Editor or his colleagues with a 
reply in English and Ben^gali to insert in the next number of 
my Magazine. I however must receive it as it is, and beg to be 
allowed to make a few remarks on the reply. 

As to my first question proposed in the Magazine in the 
following words, ^‘They call Jesus Christ the son of God and the 
very God — how can the son be the very father the Editor 
denies the accuracy of the information on which I found this 
question, and firmly asserts that Bible no where says that the 
son is the father.” I therefore deem it necessary to shew my 
reason for the above query, leaving it to the public to pronounce 
on the justifiableness of it, either in their conversation or reli- 
gious publications. Christian teachers profess that God is one, 
and that Jesus Christ is the son of God, and the very God. 
Hence ‘•I naturally concluded that they believe the son to be the 

and the 3rd number in full. In this (third) edition of the 3rd Number we 
find the following introduction by Chiiudru Slickhur Dev. — 

‘^ADVERTISEMENT. 

In the following pages will bo found a now edition of the third number 
of the Brahmuiiical Magazine, as a reply to an article published in “ the 
Friend of India ” No. 38, a well known Missionary Periodical issued from 
Shreerampoor in Bengal. To my great surprise the above number has 
still (for about 5 years) remained unanswered, notwithstanding the subject 
has dften been brought to the notice of the Missionary Gentlemen during 
that period, through means of the public papers, although the Missionaries 
themselves were the aggressors, having first provoked the controversy. 

I, in this instance, content myself with a single quotation from the 
Editor of the Brahmuiiical Magazine, shewing the lint of conduct which 
the Missionary Gentlemen ought to have pursued ; ‘ I was influenced by 
the conviction, that persons, who travel to a distant country for the pur- 
pose of overturning the opinions of its inhabitants and introducing their 
own peculiar sentiments, ought to be prepared to demonstrate that the latter 
are more reasonable than the former.* 

Chundbu-Shekhur Dev.’* 


Calcutta 1 827. 


25 
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father, and consequently questioned tho reasonableness of sueh 
a doctrine. For when a person affirms that such a one, say James, 
is one, and that John is his son, and a^ain says that John is ac- 
tually James, we should naturally conclude that he means that 
John the son is James the father, and be at liberty to ask how 
can John the son be James the father ? But as the Editor, a 
leading minister of that religion, declares that “the Bible no 
where says that the son is the father, but says that the son is 
equal to the father in nature and essence and “ distinct in per- 
son ” &c. and recommends mo to reflect on mankind, of whom 
“ every son, who has not the same human nature with his father, 
must be a monster.” It would be too much boldness on my part 
to give preference to my apprehension of the meaning of the 
Bible over that of the Editor. I would therefore have admitted 
(as suggested by the Editor) that the son of God is God, on the 
analogy and in the sense that the son oi’ a man is a mai5, had I 
not been compelled by his very suggestion to reject entirely his 
other still more important assertion, that is, the coeval existence 
of the son with the father. For, the belief of the nature of the 
son of man being the same as that of the father, though it justi- 
fies the idea of the son of God being God, is utterly repugnant 
to the possibility of the son being coeval with his father. It is 
evident that if a son of man be supposed coeval with his father, 
he must be considered some thing more extraordinary than a 
monster ! 

«■ 

It is believed by aU religious sects, that when God reveals 
his will or law to the human race, he reveals it throuirh their 
language in its common acceptation. I beg, therefore, of the Edi- 
tor, to favour me with a direct reply to the following question. 
— Do the Missionary Gentlemen take the word “ God ” as a 
proper name or as a common one, all nouns being divided into 
two kinds, common and proper ? In the former case, that is, if 
they consider the term “ God ” appropriated to one individual 
existence as every other proper name is, they must relinquish 
the idea of the son of God being the very God. How can we 
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think the son of John or James to be John or James, or coeval 
with John or James ? And in the latter case, that is, if they 
receive the term ^^God” as S, common name, they may maintain the 
opinion that the son of God is God, in the same way as the son 
of a man is man, which, as the Editor says, ^bnnst necessarily be 
the case,^’ but they, in this case, cannot bo justified in pro- 
fessing a belief in the equal duration of the son with the father ; 
for ever^ sorij icliatever may he his nature^ must have e.xisieiice ori- 
ginating suhsequently to that of his otoii Father, The only dif- 
ference between these two common nouns God ” and man ” 
would be, that the latter includes a great many individuals un- 
der it and the former only tliroe distinct persons, though of su- 
perior power and nature. But no smallness of the number or 
mightiness of power of persons under one common name, can 
exclude it from being classed as a general noun ; for it is well 
established by the observers of nature that the number of indi- 
viduals comprised under the term mankind is much less, and 
their nature is fiir more mighty, than the living embryos in 
the milt of a single cod-fish — a circumstance which does not 
make man less a genus than the term fish. 

W e see individuals under one term of mankind, though they 
are distinct in person, yet one in nature, as being all men. In 
like manner three beings under one godhead, according to the 
Editor, though they are distinct in person are yet, I infer, con- 
sidered by him one in nature as gods, — god the Father, god 
the Son, and god the Holy-ghost. Is this the unity of God 
which the Editor professes ? Can this doctrine justify him in 
ridiculing Hindoo polytheism, because many of them say, that 
under one Godhead there are more than three beings distinct 
in person but one in nature ? 

As to my third question “ they say God is one, and yet 
say that the Father is God, the Son is God, and the Holy-Ghost 
is God ”, the Editor admits the fact, as he says, that the Bible 
ascribes the same divine nature and perfections to the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Spirit, and yet declares that though dis- 
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tinct in person they are one in natpre and attributes,” that 
it (the Bible) teaches men to worship each of them as God,” 
and that the Father, Son and Hdly-Ghost are described in 
Scripture as equally giving grace and peace to men, as pardon- 
ing sin and leading men into the paths of righteousness.” But 
instead of shewing the reasonableness of the idea of three distinct 
gods being one God, as requested, he confesses the total inconsis- 
tency of this doctrine with reason and makes the Bible respon- 
sible for it, saying “ But the Bible, while it fully reveals these 
facts, still forbears to inform us how the Father, the Son and 
the Holy Spirit exist and form the triune God”; and adds, 
“ nor, had it informed us, are we certain that we should have 
comprehended it.” The Editor or his colleagues ought to 
have taken into consideration such unreasonableness attaching to 
the most important of all their doctrines before they had pub- 
lished in the “ Snmacliar-Durpun ” the letter accusing the 
Vedant and the rest of the Hindoo Sliastrus of want of reason 
— a circumstance which might have saved the Editor the reluc- 
tant avowal of the unreasonableness of the foundation of his 
own system of faith. The Editor however attempts to procure 
belief for this doctrine so palpably contrary to reason and ex- 
perience, under the plea that there are many things which pass 
around and within us, of the manner of which we can form no 
just idea, though no one doubts their truth. We know not how 
plants and trees draw matter from the earth and transform it 
into the leaves, flowers, and fruits, although no one questions 
the fact ; — nor how mind so acts upon matter as to enable a 
man at will to raise his hand to his head, and with it to perform 
the hardest labour. Until we comprehend the manner in which 
these operations on matter are effected, which constantly pass 
around and within us, we have little reason to complain, because 
the triune God has not condescended to inform us of the precise 
mode in which his infinite and glorious nature exists and acts.” 
How is it possible for the Editor, or for any one possessed of 
common sense, not to perceive the gross error of drawing an 
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analogy from things aronnd and within ns, to the three distinct 
persons of the God-head in one existence, which so far from 
being around or within ns^ exist only in the imagination of 
the Missionaries.* 

Here the growth of a tree and its producing leaves and 
flowers, as well as the operation of mind on matter, being 
around and within us, are commonly perceptible by all men 
whether Christians or not Christians, a denial of which is utterly 
impossible for one who is possessed of the senses. It is very 
true that the exact manner in which plants grow or the mind 
operates, and the precise principles of nature which act upon 
them, are not thoroughly understood. But all that these facts 
amount to is, that things around or within us, whether visible 
or demonstrated by visible facts, compel conviction. Do the 
three distinct persons of the Godhead in unity exist like growing 
trees oj; bodies joined to mind ? Arc they phenomena commonly 
perceptible alike by Christians and not Christians ? Or are they 
like mountains of ice in northern countries, which, though they 
are not seen or felt by us, yet are reported to us by eye-wit- 
nesses, without any contradiction from others who have also 
passed the places where they are said to exist, and where they 
are liable to bo seen by any one, that wo should bo compelled 
to believe the existence of the triune God like that of growing 
trees, operating minds, or mountains of ice, though we cannot 
understand them ; or rather though we find them exactly 
conT:rary to what we have understood ? Christians may perhaps 
consider the Trinity as perceptible by them through the force 
of early instructions, in the same manner as the followers of 
the Tuntru doctrines among Hindoos in Bengal consider God as 
consisting of five distinct persons and yet as one God, and as 
the generality of modern Hindoos esteem numerous incarnations 
under one Godhead almost as an experienced fact from their 
early habits. How can Christians who in general justly pride 

* ‘ The Missionaries’ is the reading of the third edition, in the first two 
editions it was ^ Christians/ 
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themselves on their cnltivated nnderstanding, admit such an 
analogy or justify any one in misleading others with such 
sophistries ? The only excuse which f feel inclined to make for 
them, and perhaps a true one, is, that the enlightened amongst 
them, like several of the Greek and Roman philosophers, yield, 
through policy, to the vulgar opinions, though fully sensible of 
the unjustifiableness of them. I am however sorry to observe 
that the minds of a great number of Christians are so biassed 
in favour of the doctrine of the Trinity from the strong 
impression made on them by education in their youth, that 
they can readily defy the suggestions of the senses, reason, and 
experience in oppositon to this doctrine. They accuse Brah- 
munical priests of having an unjust ascendancy over their 
pupils, while they forget how greatly Christians are influenced 
by their ministers so as to overlook the error of such an analogy 
as the above, and others of a similar nature. « 

The Editor has first declared that the Bible forbears to 
inform us how the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit exist’^ 
&c. the triune God has not descended to inform us of the 
precise mode in which his infinite and glorious nature exists 
and acts^’ ; — nevertheless as he particularizes the mode of their 
existence, and actions, separately and divstinctly from the autho- 
rity of the Bible, stating that ^Hhe Son who has existed 
with the Father from eternity has created heaven and earth 
that “ from his infinite pity to sinful men he condescended to Imj 
aside his glory for a season;'^'^ that taking on himself the form 
of a servant he might worship and obey the father as his God 
that he prayed his father to glorify him only with his own 
glory which he had with his father before the foundation of the 
world and which for a season he had laid aside that he was 
permitted to ascend up where he was before and that lastly 
he was seated at the right-hand of the Majesty on high” who 
gave him as mediator all power in heaven and earth and that 
God the Spirit was also pleased ta testify to men his approba- 
tion of the Son’s becoming incarnate, by visibly descending 
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upon him in the form a dove.” Notwithstanding their 
different locations, different actions, and distinct existences, the 
Editor represents them as one, and also demands of the rest of 
the world a belief in their unity. Is it possible even to conceive for 
a moment the identity between three Beings, one of them in heaven 
expressing his pleasure at the conduct of the second, who at the 
same time on the earth was performing religious rites, and the 
third of them then residing between heaven and earth descending 
on the second at the will of the first. If the difference of bodies and 
situations as well as of actions and employments, be not suffici- 
ent to set aside the idea of the identify and real unity of persons, 
there would be no means of distinguishing one person from 
another, and no criterion "would be left for considering a tree 
different from a rock or a bird from a man. Is this the doctrine 
which the Editor ascribes to God? And can any book, which con- 
tains affi idea that defies the use of the senses, be considered 
worthy to be ascribed to that Being who has endued the human 
race with senses and understanding for their use and guidance ? 
As long as men have the use of their senses and faculties, (unless 
sunk in early prejudices) they never can be excepted to be delu- 
ded by any circumlocutions founded upon circumstances not 
only beyond understanding but also contrary to experience and 
to the evidence of the senses. God the Son is declared by the 
Editor to have laid aside his glorij for a season, and to have 
prayed his father to give him the same glory, and also to have 
taken the form of a servant. Is it consistent with the nature of 
the immutable God to lay aside any part of his condition and to 
pray for it again ? Is it conformable to the nature of the Supreme 
Ruler of the universe to tahe the form of a servant^ though only 
for a season ? Is this the true idea of God which the Editor 
maintains ? Even idolaters among Hindoos have more plausible 
excuses for their polytheism. I shall be obliged, if the Editor 
can shew that the polytheistical doctrines maintained by Hindoos 
are, in any degree, more unreasonable than his own. If not, he 
will not, I trust, endeavour in future to introduce among them 
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one set of polytheistical sentiments ^ a substitute for another 
set; both of them being equally and solely protected by the shield 
of mystery, ^ 

The Editor acknowleges the fact of God’s appearing in the 
shape of a Dove to testify the appointment of God the Son, 
stating, that ^^when God renders himself visible to man, it must be 
by appearing in some form.” But I wonder how after such an ac- 
knowledgment the Editor can ridicule the idea of God's appear- 
ing in the shape of a fish or cow, which is entertained by the 
Pouranik* Hindoos ? Is not a fish as innocent as a dove ? Is 
not a cow more useful than a pigeon ? 

All that I said of the Holy-Ghost is as follows. “ Did not 
the Holy-Ghost, who is very God, in the form of a dove re- 
move from one place to another ? and did he not beget Jesus 
Christ by his divine intercourse with a woman?” — alluding in the 
former question to his descent on Jesus Christ, when baptized, 
in the shape of a dove, and in the latter to his having begot 
Christ by a woman not married to him, as is evident from their 
Scriptures: ^^She was found with child of the Holy-Ghost” rf 
“ The Holy-Ghost shall come upon thee.”J Both of these cir- 
cumstances is solemnly acknowledged by the Editor. But 
whence or how the Editor infers again my misrepresentation of 
the fact, and my attempt to ridicule the doctrine, I am unable 
to discover. 

As to my fourth question viz. “ They say that God must 
be worshipped in spirit and yet they worship Jesus Christ as 
very God, although he is possessed of a material body the 
Editor has given an evasive answer ; for he says, “ Christians 
worship Jesus Christ and not his body separately from him.” 

I never charged Christians in my question with worshipping the 
body of Jesus Christ separately from himself, that the Editor 
could be justified in denying Christians’ having worshipped him 
and not his body. The Editor in fact confesses their adoration 

• Mythologist or mythological. — f Matthew, chap. I. v. 18, — J Luke, 
chap. I. v. 35,— (Notes of the third edition.— Ed.) 
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of Jesus Christ as the verjs God in the material form; neverthe- 
less he attempts to maintain that they worship God in spirit. If 
we admit that the worship o^ spirit possessed of material body 
is worship in spirit, we must not any longer impute idolatry 
to any religious sect, for none of them adore mere matter 
unconnected with spirit. Did the Greeks and Romans worship 
the bodies of Jupiter and Juno and their other supposed gods 
separately from their respective spirits ? Are not the miraculus 
works ascribed by them to these gods, proofs of their viewing 
them as spirits connected with the body? Do the idolaters among 
Hindoos worship the assumed forms of their incarnations di- 
vested of their spirit ? Nothing of the kind I Even in wor- 
shipping idols Hindoos do not consider them objects of worship 
until they have performed Pranprutistha or communication 
of divine life. According to the definition given by the Editor, 
none o&them can be supposed idolaters, because they never 
worship the body separately from the spirit ! But in fact any 
worship through either an artificial form or imaginary material 
representation is nothing but idolatry. 

Moreover the Editor says that ‘‘ the Father, Son and Holy- 
Ghost are also described in scripture, as equally giving grace 
and peace to man, as pardoning sin and leading men in the 
paths of righteousness, which things omniscience, omnipotence, 
infinite love and mercy can alone perform.” I do not know any 
polytheistical system more clear than this description of the 
Editor as declaring three Beings equally omniscient, omni- 
potent, and possessed of infinite mercy. I however beg to ask, 
whether the omnipotence, omniscience, and infinite mercy of 
one person is sufficient or not to arrange the universal system 
and preserve its harmony ? If so, an admission of the omni- 
potence and omniscience of the second and the third is superfluous 
and absurd ; but if not sufficient, why should we stop at the 
number three and not carry on the numeration until the number 
of omnipotent Beings becomes at least equal to that of the heavenly 
bodies, ascribing to each the management of every Globe. From 

26 
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the skill which Europeans generally display in conducting politi- 
cal affairs and effecting mechanical inventions, foreigners very 
often conclude that their religious doctrines would be equally 
reasonable ; but as soon as any one of them is made acquain- 
ted with such doctrines as are professed by the Editor and by 
a great number of his countrymen,* he will firmly believe 
that religious truth has no connection with political success. 

My fifth question was, “ How can equality subsist except 
between objects possessed of different essences and existences ?” 
But the Editor repeats only a part of it i. e. How the son 
can be equal with the father, when he does possess the same 
nature, and then declares the question unintelligible. I never 
meant the impossibility of equality between persons or things 
that possess the same nature, as we find often equality in some 
property subsisting between man and man, though possessing 
the same nature; but as no equality can subsist e:icept be- 
tween things of different exutences^ and the professed be- 
lief of the Missionary Gentlemen was that the Son is the 
same in existence as well as in nature with the father, I took 
the liberty to ask how the son can be equal with the father, 
when he is supposed to be possessed of the same nature and 
existence ? Unless they deny to the Son the same existence 
with the Father, they cannot, I think maintain his equality 
with the Father. I, therefore, presume, my question is perfectly 
intelligible. 

As* to my second remark, viz. ‘‘they sometimes callJesus 
Christ the son of man, and yet say no man was his Father ”, 
the Editor makes the following reply, — “ While, thus incar- 
nate, he in many ways unavoidably displayed his divine nature ; 
but being born of a woman and in all things like unto us as to 
his human nature, yet without sin, he condescended to call 
himself the Son of man, although no man was his Father.” 
I wonder that the Editor, who on one hand attempts so warmly 

♦ “With the Histories of the Ancient Greeks and Romans,” is the reading 
of the third edition for ♦‘by a great number of his countrymen.*’— Ed. 
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to prove the deity and^ inspiration of Jesus Christ, on the 
other hand accuses the same being of having declared, what 
was totally contrary to tAe fact, saying, that he condescended 
to call himself the Son of man, although no man was his Father. 
I also feel surprized at the inconsistency of the Editor, who, 
while justifying the above statement respecting his Lord, 
charges the Hindoo Pouraniks with falsity, because the Poorans, 
in instructing men of weak understanding, have made allegorical 
representations of God, though they repeatedly confess the 
allegorical nature of their instructions and explain their motives 
for introducing them. Besides, he imputes false representation 
to one of the commentators of the Ved, and that only in his ins- 
tructing the ignorant in a parabolical manner, and from this single 
circumstance he condemns ‘^the whole of the Hindoo System.” 

In the very reply of the Editor, I find the phrase “ at 
the right hand of God” quoted by the Editor as a scriptural 
expression. I therefore beg to know whether the phrase the 
right hand of God” implies a true representation of God, or 
not ? I find the following expressions even within the three 
first chapters of the Bible : “ he (God) rested on the seventh 
day from all his work.” The Lord God walking in the garden 
in the cool of the day;” “And (God) said unto him (Adam) 
where art thou ?” Did Moses mean by the term “ rested” that 
God ceased to act from fatigue, and attempt to prove the 
mutableness of God? Did he mean by the phrase “God 
walked in the cool of the day” that he moved by means of 
legs, like men in general, in the cool of the day to avoid the 
heat of the weather ? Or did he mean by the question “ where 
art thou ?” to imply the previous ignorance of the omniscient 
God ? If so, Moses had strange ideas of Jehovah, and but 
little better than those maintained by his contemporary hea- 
thens. I am however inclined to think that Moses made use 
of these expressions conformably to the understanding of the 
ignorant Jews of his days, without subjecting himself to the 
charge of falsehood ; and this, I am informed by Christians, 
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was the opinion of ancient teacheie called Fathers of the 
Church, as well as of many modem learned Christians. 

The Editor expresses his joy at ^ perceiving that the natives 
have begun to arouse themselves from that state of morbid 
apathy and insensibility which is a certain symptom of 
moral death and of universal corruption of manners &c.” I 
cannot help feeling compassion for his total want of knowledge 
of the literary employment and domestic conduct of the native 
community at large, notwithstanding his long residence in India. 
During only a few years past, hundreds of works on different 
subjects, such as Theology, Law, Logic, Grammar, and 
Astronomy, have been written by the natives of Bengal alone. 
I do not wonder that they have not reached the knowledge of 
the Editor, who, in common with almost all his colleagues, 
has shut his eyes against any thing that might do the smallest 
credit to the natives. As to the “ moral death’’ ascribed to 
them by the Editor, I might easily draw a comparison between 
the domestic conduct of the natives and that of the inhabitants 
of Europe, to shew where the grossest deficiency lies ; but 
as such a dispute is entirely foreign to the present controversy, 
I restrain myself from so disagreeable a subject, under the ap- 
prehension that it might excite general displeasure. 

As to the abusive terms made use of by the Editor, such 
as Father of lies alone to whom f c (Hindooism) evidently 
owes its origin ” “ Impure fables of his false Gods ” Pre- 
tended Gods of Hindoos &c. common decency prevents me 
from making use of similar terms in return. We must recol- 
lect that we have engaged in solemn religious controversy and 
not in retorting abuse against each other. 

I otnclude this reply with expressing my hope that the 
Editor on noticing it will arrange his observations methodi- 
cally, giving an answer to each of my five questions in suc- 
cession, that the public may judge with facility of the argu- 
ments employed on both sides. 
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Notwithstanding my humble suggestions in the third num- 
ber of this Magazine, against the use of offensive expressions 
in religious controversy, I find, to my great surprize and con- 
cern, in a small tract lately issued from one of the Missionary 
Presses and distributed by Missionary Gentlemen, direct char- 
ges of atheism made against the doctrines of the Veds, and 
undeserved reflections on us as their followers. This has in- 
duced me to publish, after an interval of two years, a fourth 
number of the Brahmunical Magazine. 

In accordance with the mild and liberal spirit of universal 
toleration, which is well known to be a fundamental principle 
of Hiifflooism, I am far from wishing to oppose any system of 
religion, much less Christianity ; and my regard for the feel- 
ings of its professors would restrain me from thus exposing 
its errors, were they not forced upon my notice by the indis- 
creet assaults stiU made by Christian writers on the Hindoo 
religion. But when they scruple not to wound the feelings 
of a Hindoo, by attacking the most ancient and sacred oracles 
of his faith, the inspired Veds, which have been revered from 
generation to generation, for time immemorial, should he sub- 
mi^ to such wanton aggression, without endeavouring to con- 
vince these Gentlemen, that in the language of their own 
Scripture they ‘‘ strain at a gnat and swallow a camel ” (Matth. 
XXIII. 24 ) ? Hence they may at least learn from experience 
a lesson of Charity^ which they are ready enough to inculcate 
upon others, overlooking, at the same time, the precept given 
by their God : ‘‘ Do imto others as you would wish to be done 
by,” implying, that if you wish others to treat your religion 
respectfully, you should not throw offensive reflections upon 
the religion of others. 

I shall stiU be extremely glad to enter upon a minute in- 
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vestigation of the comparative merits of our respective reli- 
gions, more especially if the Christian writers carry on the 
controversy in moderate and decordns language, worthy of 
literary characters and sincere inquirers after truth. 


In 1827 the Second Chapter of this number was republished with the 
following introduction.— 

“ In the following pages there will be found an extract, on the doctrine 
of the trinity and that of the atonement, from the Brahmunical Magazine 
No. 4 published in the year 1823 by Shivuprusad Surma, in reply to the 
attacks made by the Christian Missionaries at Shreerampoor on the religion 
of Brahmuns. The readers will form their own judgment of the reasoning 
therein employed. 

Calcutta 1827.” 


— Ed. 



Chapter i. 


A REPLY 

To certain Queries directed against the Vedani. 

A few queries written in the Bengalee language, having 
again issued from the Mission Press, Sreerampore, directed 
against the Vedant system of religion, and a Missionary 
Gentleman having brought these queries to the notice of 
our friend, Rammohun Roy, I naturally expected that the 
latter would publish a reply. 

Disappointed in my expectation, and much hurt at the 
stigma thrown upon the religion which I profess, following 
the dmne guidance of the Veds and the dictates of pure reason, 
I deem it incumbent upon me to defend w^hat I believe to be 
true, against so unprovoked an aggression. 

In his prefatory lines, the author says, that from reading 
the translation of the Vedant by Rammohun Roy, he un- 
derstands that the Veds declare a knowledge of God to bo 
unattainable by man, and therefore he begs that Rammohun 
Roy will cease to impart their doctrines until he shall acquire a 
knowledge of the Deity from some other religious source. 

This author, in common with a great number of his fellow- 
believers, not resting contented with the perversion and misrepre- 
sentation of the purport of his own Bible, has been zealously 
endeavouring to misquote the writings, revered by others as 
sacred authority, for the purpose of exjiosing them to ridicule. 
To prove this assertion I quote here the very first passage of 
the translation of the abridgement of the Vedant by Rammohun 
Roy, to which the Querist refers in his prefatory lines. — viz. 

The illustrious Vyas in his celebrated work, the Vedant, 

“ insinuates in the first text, that it is absolutely necessary for 
mankind to acquire knowledge respecting the Supreme Being ; 

27 
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“ but he found from the following passages of the Veds that 
this inquiry is limited to very narrow hounds, — Vyas also, 
‘^froin the result of various arguments coinciding with the 
Ved, found that an accurate 2Ln.A positive knowledge of the Su- 
“ preme Being, is not within the boundary of comprehension, 
i, e. what and how the Supreme Being is, cannot be definitely 
“ ascertained. He has, therefore, in the second text, explained 
‘‘the Supreme Being by his effects and works, without attempt- 
“ ing to define his essence, ” 

Now my readers will plainly perceive in the above quota- 
tion, that a perfect knowledge respecting the nature and es- 
sence of the Deity is declared in the Vedant “ to be unattain- 
able while a knowledge of his exsistence through “ his effects 
and works ” is duly revealed by the V ed and consequently is 
zealously studied and imparted by us. We find in the Chris- 
tian Scriptures declarations to the same purport. Psalm 
CXLV. “ Great is the Lord and greatly to be praised ; and 
his greatness is unsearchahle ” Job XXXVI. 26 . “ God 

is great and we know him not : neither can the number of his 
years he searched out^ Will the author of these queries 
justify any one in following his example, by suggesting to the 
Missionary Gentlemen not to inculcate Christian doctrines ; 
on the ground that the Scriptures declare a knowledge of God 
and the number of the years of his existence unsearchahle ? 
I think he will not listen to such a suggestion, and will perhaps 
say in defence of the Missionaries, that since the real nature' of 
God is said in Scripture to bo unsearchable, they have never 
attempted to preach the divine nature and essence. If such be 
their defence, how could prejudice completely shut the eyes of 
this Interrogator against the plain declaration found in the 
translation of the Vedant both in Bengalee and English, which 
he says he has read : viz, “ He (Vyas) has, therefore, in the 
“ second text, explained the Supreme Being by his effects and 
“ works without attempting to define his essence.” 

In answer to his first query, i. e, “ Did one God create , the 
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world or not ? ” I reljpr him to the next passage and to a 
subsequent passage of the^same translation of the Vedant, viz. 

He^ by whom the birth, existence, and annihilation of the 
world is regulated, is the Supreme Being.” ‘‘All the 
Veds prove nothing but the unity of the Supreme Being.” 

“ God is indeed one and has no secontV’ These passages will, 

I hope, be suflBcient to convince the Querist, that the doctrine 
of the unity of God is an essential principle of the Vedant 
system, however unwelcome it may be to him, as opposing his 
favorite notion of three Gods, or three Persons equally power- 
ful under an abstract idea of Godhead. 

In reply to his second query (i. e. “ Does God preserve this 
world or not ? and is his word our rule or not T’) consisting of 
two questions, I have merely to quote the following passages of 
the same translation of the Vedant, which as they apply to each 
severjflly, I place under two seperate heads. 1st. “ Ho from 
whom the universal world proceeds, who is the suji'port of the 
world, and he, whose work is the universe, is the Supreme 
Being’^ “ Who is the almighty and the sole regulator of the 
universe.” 2nd. “ God is declared to be the cause of all the 
Veds.” “ Rules and rites (are) prescribed by the Ved.” The 
former quotations prove that God is the sole support of the 
world ; and the latter declare that the Ved is the law of God, 
revealed and introduced for our rule and guidance. 

^ As queries 3rd, 4th, and 5th, are in fact one query, I repeat 
them as they stand and make one reply : “Is God with or with- 
“ out attributes ? If God is destitute of all attributes, then how 
“ can a rule of right and wrong be recognized ? If you say that 
“ God is destitute of all attributes, then what is the difference 
“ between your principles and those of an atheist?” I reply: The 
Vedant, does not ascribe to God any power or attribute according 
to the human notion of properties or modes being attached or 
subordinate to their substance, such as the faculty of vision, or of 
wisdom, compassion, anger &c. in rational animals. Because 
these properties are sometimes found among the human race 
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in full operation, and again ceasing tj) operate, as if they were 
quite extinct ; because the power of one of these attributes is 
often impeded by the operation of another ; and because the 
object in which they exist, depends upon special members of 
the body, such as the eyes, brain, heart &c. for the exercise of 
vision, wisdom, compassion &c. 

In consideration of the incompatibility of such defects with 
the perfection of the divine nature, the Vedant declares the 
very identity of God to be the substitute of the perfection of 
all the attributes necessary for the creation and support of the 
universe, and for introducing revelation among men, without 
representing these attributes as separate properties, depended 
upon by the deity, in creating and ruling the world. Hence 
the Vedant confesses the impossibility of any perfect knowledge 
of the Divine nature, although to adapt itself to the understanding 
of beginners in the study of theology, it often ascribes God 
such attributes as are held excellent among the human species ; 
as truth, mercy, justice, &c. See again the same translation. 
‘^The Ved having at first explained the Supreme Being by 
different epithets, begins with the word Uf/iu or now, and 
declares, that all descriptions which have been used to describe 
‘Hhe Supreme Being are imperfect (ideal), because he (the 
Divine Being) by no means can be described.” 

Now, unbiassed readers wdll judge, which of these two opi- 
nions is the more consistent with reason and divine revelation, 
to wit, the denying of properties to God according to the 
human notion of qualities in objects, as done by the Vedant ; 
or the equalising of the number of Gods, or persons under 
a Godhead, with the number of the supposed principal qualities 
belonging to the deity, (namely Creation, Redemption and Sano- 
tification) as practised by the Querist and his fellow-believers, 
who have provided themselves with a God the Father, for the 
work of creation, a God the Son, for redemption, and a God the 
Holy-Ghost, for sanctification. 

I do not wonder, that our religious principles are compared 
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with those of atheists, by pne, whose ideas of the divine natnre 
are so gross, that he can consider God, as having been born* 
and circumcised t? as having grownj and been subject to pa- 
rental authority, § as eating and drinking, || and even as dyinglT 
and as having been totally annihilated (though for three days 
only, the period intervening from the crucifixion of Christ to 
his resurrection,) ; nor can it give me any concern, if a person, 
labouring under such extravagant fancies, should, at the same 
time, insinuate atheism against us, since he must thereby only 
expose himself to the derision of the discerning Public. 

As to his sixth and seventh queries, viz. “Do not wicked ac- 
tions proceed in this world from the depravity of mankind ?” 
7th. “ By what penance can that guilt be expiated, which men 
contract by the practice of wickedness ?'’ 1 beg to observe, 

that a desire of indulging the appetites and of gratifying the 
passion!^, is, by nature, common to man with the other animals. 
But the Veds, coinciding with the natural desire of social in- 
tercourse implanted in the human constitution, as the original 
cause of sympathy** with others, require of men to moderate 
those appetites and regulate those passions, in a manner calcu- 
lated to preserve the peace and comfort of Society, and secure 
their future happiness ; so that mankind may maintain their 
superiority over the rest of the animal creation, and benefit 
by one another. For each person to indulge without restraint 
all the appetites and passions, would be destructive of the har- 
mony of Society, which mankind is naturally desirous to pre- 
serve. These sentiments are contained in the following passages 
of the same translation of the Vedant, viz. “ A command 
“ over our passions and over the external senses of the body, 
“and good acts, are declared by the Ved to be indispensible 
“ in the mind’s approximation to God. They should, therefore, 
#Luke II. 7 t Luke 11. 21. J Luke II. 40. § Luke II. 51. || Matth XI. 19. 
t Mark XIV. 34. 

Even birds and beasts sympathise with their associates of the opposite 
sex and with their young, in proportion to the extent of their desire for 
social enjoyment. 
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“ be strictly taken care of, and attended to, both previously and 
subsequently to such approximation f>o the Supreme Being.” 

In the constant internal struggles between this desire of 
indulgence, always working powerfully upon the mind, and 
the social inclination, displayed in various modes, according 
to the difference of circumstances, of habits, and of education, 
some yield often to the passions. In that case the only means 
of attaining an ultimate victory over them is, sincere repentance 
and solemn meditation, which occasion mental disquiet and 
anxiety forming the punishment of sin ; and which are calcu- 
lated to prevent future surrenders to the passions on similar 
occasions. The sin which mankind contract against God, by the 
practice of wickedness, is believed by us to be expiated by these 
penances, and not, as supposed by the Querist, by the blood of 
a son of man or son of God, who never participated in our trans- 
gressions. ^ 

His last query is, Will mankind at last be certainly raised 
and judged ? and will they suffer or enjoy according to their 
works or not ?” In reply to which I beg to observe, that the 
Vedant does not confine the reward or punishment of good or 
evil works to the state after death, much less to a particular day 
of judgment ; but it reveals positively, that a man suffers or en- 
joys, according to his evil or good deeds, frequently even in this 
world, — a doctrine which is not, I think, at variance with the 
first part of the Christian Bible. See the above translation. 

From devotion to God all the desired consequences proceed ” 
(meaning of course in this world also.) He, who has no faith 
“ in the Supreme Being, is rendered subject to these gods” (pro- 
perly speaking grand objects.') 

In conclusion, he makes some^ other insinuations against the 
Vedant ; one of which is, that it declares the mind to be God ; 
and consequently that those who adhere to thi s religion, must 
follow their natural propensities, and the suggestions of their 
own minds merely, not the revealed authority of God. I there- 
fore quote these lines found in that very translation, from which 
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the querist draws this conclusion, and leave the public to judge, 
whether he is not entirely deprived, even of common sense, by 
rooted religious prejudice,^ in examining the writings of others, 
that are not persuaded to think exactly like him and his fellow- 
believers, viz. “ The Veds not only call the celestial representa- 
“ tions deities ; but also, in many instances, give this divine epi- 
thet to the mind, diet, void space, quadrupeds, animals, and 
slaves : — But neither any of the celestial gods nor any existing 
creature can he consider eA. the Lord of the universe^ because 
^Hhe third Chapter of the Vedant explains, that by these appella- 
tions of the Ved, which denote the diffusive spirit of the Su- 
preme Being equally over all creatures, by means of extension, 
^^his omnipresence is established.’^ “ Because the Ved declares 
‘^the performance of these rules to be the cause of the mind’s 
^^purification and its faith in God.” 

If notwithstanding these explanations offered by the Vedant, 
the Querist persist in his attempt to stigmatise the Ved, and thus 
argue, that any being declared by the Ved to bo God, though 
figuratively, should be considered as God in reality, by the fol- 
lowers of that system, 1 would refer him to his own Bible, 
which in the same figurative sense applies the term God to 
the prophets and the chiefs of Israel, and identifies God with 
abstract properties, such as love &c. ; and I then ask the Querist, 
whether he admits them to be real Gods and offers his worship 
to them ? and whether he be a follower of the dictates of the 
powerful passion of love in its most unlimited sense ? 

His second insinuation is this, that the V edant does not for- 
bid the worship of gods and goddesses ; and how then can the 
unity of God be inferred from that work ? I reply : The Su- 
preme Being is represented throughout the whole Vedant Sys- 
tem as the only object of true adoration^ of which the Querist 
will be convinced, if he refers to the following passages of the 
same translation, viz. ^‘The worship authorised by all the 
“ Veds is of one nature : as the direction for the worship of the 
“ only Supreme Being is invariably found in every part of the 
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Ved. The following passages of the Ved affirm that God is 
‘^the sole object of worship, viz. ^ Adore God alone^ ‘Know 
‘ God alone.’ ” With regard to the suggestions about the wor- 
ship of other objects besides the Deity, the following explanation 
is given in the Vedant. “ These, as well as several other texts 
of the same nature, are not real commands, but only direct those, 
(for instance idiots) who are unfortunately incapable of adoring 
the invisible Supreme Being, to apply their minds to any visible 
thing, rather than allow them to remain idle.” 

In replying, as above, to all the “ Christian’s ” queries and 
insinuations, I have confined my quotations to the translation of 
the abridgement of the Vedant — an essay of 21 pages to which 
the Querist referred in his prefatory lines ; so that my readers may 
perceive that had the Querist read only that small work, divest- 
ing himself of religious prejudice, he would not have needed to 
put those questions. « 


CHAPTER II. 

Reasons of a Hindoo for rejecting the Doctrines of Christianity » 

The Querist then proceeds to direct personality, maintaining 
that, in common with Rammohun Roy, there are individuals in 
England, who regard the mind as God, and surrender themselves 
entirely to its suggestions ; since they receive, he alleges, only 
such portions of the Bible as suit their convenience and reject 
the rest ; and ho confidently pronounces the doctrines which 
Rammohun Roy inculcates to be all atheistical. As these indivi- 
duals must be better qualified than I can be to vindicate them- 
selves from the charge of perverting the Scriptures, I need say 
nothing on this subject. I cannot however totally pass over the 
charge of atheism against the doctrines which I, in common with 
my Friend, inculcate ; and therefore beg to be allowed to make 
in this instance a few observations, which may lead my readers 
to enter upon an impartial investigation and to compare the re- 
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ligious opinions which the followers of the Vedant maintain, 
with those that the Querist- and his fellow Christians profess. 

The (Querist probably means, that these individuals reject 
or misinterpret that portion of the Bible, which relates to the 
Trinity and the atonement of Christ, both considered by the 
Querist and his fellow believers, as the essential principles of 
Christianity. 1 have consequently attentively read the Bible 
of Christians ; but to my great astonishment, 1 have been unable 
to find any explanation of the Trinity in that book. I have 
therefore directed my attention to their Creed and some of the 
works of celebrated Christian writers, in the former of which 
I find the Triune God thus explained : 

“The Father is God, the Son is God, the Holy Ghost is God ; 
and yet there are not three Gods but one God.” I shall there- 
fore submit to the Querist and his fellow believers cases ex- 
actly ptiralled to this doctrine, as difierenltly viewed by learned 
Christians, and ask him, whether he can ever persuade himself 
to admit their possibility ? — 1st. John is homo or a man, James 
is hoyno or a man, and Jacob is homo or a man, and yet there 
are not three homines or men but one man. 2nd. At the time 
when the whole human race, as stated in the C/hristian Scriptures, 
consisted of only throe persons, it might have been, in like 
manner, asserted, that, “ Adam is homo for a ])crson), Eve is 
homo (or a person) and Cain is homo (or a person) ; but there 
are not three homines (or persons) but one person,” the three 
being included under the abstract notion of manhimh 3rd. The 
father is Sacerdos (or a Priest) the son is Saemlos (or a Priest) 
and the grand son is sacerdos (or a Priest) and yet there are 
not three Sacerdotes (or Priests) but one Priest under an abs- 
tract notion of the “ Pnh^sthopd.” 4th. Wisdom is qualitas (or 
a qmdity,) power is qualitas (or a quality) and love is qualitas 
(or a quality,) and yet thei*o are not three qualitaies (or qua- 
lities) but one quality. 5th. Creation is opus (or a work,) 
Redemption is opus (or a work,) Sanctification is opus (or a 
work,) and yet there are not three opera or works, but one W ork. 

28 
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I rogret that notwithstanding vefy great mental exertions, 
I am unable to attain a comprehension of this Creed. 

These Missionary Gentlemen have come out to this country 
in the expectation, that grown men should first give up the use 
of their external senses, and should profess seriously, that 
although the Father is one God and the Son is ONE God and 
the Holy Ghost is one God^ yet that the number of Gods does 
not exceed one — a ductrine which although unintelligible to 
others, having been imbibed by these pious men with their 
mothers’ milk fs of course as familiar to them, as the idea of 
the animation of the stony goddess “Kalee” is to an idolatrous 
Hindoo, by whom it has, in like manner, been acquired in his 
infancy. 

A man does not, under various circumstances, always refuse 
to believe things that are beyond his comprehension ; but he 
will find it very hard, if not utterly impossible, to belie^’e what 
is diametrically opposite to his senses, to his experience, to the 
uniform course of nature, and to the first axioms of reason : 
to wit, that there is first the Father-Deity, who is distinctly 
and by himself God, omnipotent, omniscient, and omnipresent, 
that there is secondly the Son-Deity, who is distinctly and by 
himself* God omnipotent, omniscient, and omnipresent, and 
that there is thirdly the Holy Ghost Deity, (in the neuter 
Gender) which is distinctly and by itseif God, omnipotent, omni- 
scient, and omnipresent, yet in defiance of the immutable 
principles of mathematical science, that these Deities amount 
to no more than one. 

Exclusive of the writings of the ancient and modern popish 
Theologists and those of Dissenters from the Episcopal creed, 
I find, to my still greater surprise, in the works of some cele- 
brated Christian writers, who are held as the most distinguished 
members of the Church of England, the most palpably contra- 
dictory explanations given of this Trinity, some of which I 
here notice. 

First. Dr. Waterland, Dr. Taylor, and Archbishop Seeker 
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maintain that the Trinity consists of throe distinct, indepen- 
dent, and equal persons, ^constituting one and the same God ; 
thus representing the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost as 
three distinct substances under one Godhead. 

2ndly. Dr. Wallis was an advocate for the Sabellian 
hypothesis, and probably Archbishop Tillotson, holding that 
three persons in the Trinity are only three modes or relations, 
which the Deity bears to his creatures, — thus declaring the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost to be three qualities, 
existing of course in the abstract notion of the God-head, which 
exists only in our imagination. 

3rd]y. Bishop Pearson, as well as Bishop Bull, and Dr. Owen 
suppose the Father to be an underived and essential essence 
and the Son to have received every thing by communication 
from God the Father. “ There can be but one person,” (says 
Bishop Pearson,) ^‘originally of himself, subsisting in that in- 
“ finite Being, because a plurality of more persons so subsisting 
“would necessarily infer a multiplicity of Gods.” “The 
“ Son possessed ” (says he,) “the whole nature by comniunication 
“ not by participation and in such ivai/ that ho was as really 
“ God as the Father.” i,e, this third ex])lanation contradicts the 
first with regard to the original deity of the second and third 
persons, and is entirely opposed to the second explanation. 

4thly. Bishop Burgess supposes the three persons of the 
Deity to make one God, but does not alloAV that these persons 
are three beings, urging that “the Scriptures declare that 
“there is but only one God. — The same Scrij^tures declare that 
“ there are three omnipresent persons ; but there cannot be 
“two omnipresent beings ; therefore the three omnipresent per- 
“ sons can be only one God.” According to this hypothesis, the 
Trinity is made up of three persons, each of which is not a 
being, i. e. of three nonentities. 

5thly. In the system of Dr. Thomas Burnet, the Father 
is held to be a self-existent Being, the Son, and the Holy Ghost 
dependent ; and he thinks that divine perfections and worship 
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may be ascribed to each ; which somewhat resembles the Arian 
Creed. 

6thly. Mr. Baxter defines the tliree divine Persons to be 
Wisdom, Power, and Love, and illustrates his meaning by the 
vital power, intellect, and will in the soul of man, Le, he com- 
pares the three persons with three qiitilities — an opinion which 
resembles what was maintained by Sabellius and his followers^ 

7thly. Bishop Gastrell says the three names of God the 
‘‘ Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, must denote a three-fold differ- 
‘^ence or distinction belonging to God, but such as is consistent 
‘‘with the unity and siin]dicity of the divine nature, for each of 
“ these mcludes the whole idea of God and something more. 
“ So far as they expr(‘ss the nature of God, they all adequately 
“ and exactly signify the same. It is the additional significa- 
“ tion, which makes all the distinction between them,” Le. 
according to Bishop Gastrell, “the Father includes whole 
“ idea of God and something more ; the Son includes the whole- 
“idea of God and something itnwe ; the Holy Ghost includes the 
“ whole idea of God and something more : while altogether, the 
“ Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost make one entire God, and 
“ no more.” Here this learned Prelate introduces a new axiom, 
viz. That a part is greater than, or, at least, equal to, the whole.. 

8thly. According to Mr. Howe’s theory, there are three 
distinct, intelligent hypostases, each having a distinct, intelli- 
gent nature, united in some inexplicable manner so as to make^ 
one God in somewhat the same way as the corj)oreal, sensitive, 
and intellectual faculties are united to form one man, L e. he 
gives us to understand that the Godhead is something more 
than the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost in the same 
manner as a complete man is some thing more than the corpo- 
real sensitive, and intellectual faculties. 

9thly. Dr. Sherlock says “The Father, Son, and Holy 
“ Ghost, are as reallg distinct Persons as Peter, James, and 
“ John, each of which is God. We must allow each Person to 
“ be a God. These three infinite minds are distinguished, just 
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as three created minds are, by self-conciousness. And by 
‘‘mutual consciousness each person of these has the wisdom 
“ power, and goodness of the other two.” L e> this divine 
sets forth a system of perfect polytheism ; but does not, like 
the others, offer any apology for it. 

lOthly. Dr. Heber, the present Bishop of Calcutta, main- 
tains that the second and third persons in the Trinity are no 
other than the angels Michael and Gabriel, It was the Second 
Person, who conversed with Moses from Mount Sinai, and 
the Third person, who constituted the Jewish Shekinah. 

The theory of the Godhead pro])osed by this pious and 
learned Prelate, although it is at variance with the opinions of 
several other Divines, must yet be gratifying to Hindoo Theo- 
logians, who have long cherished the doctrine of the Metemp- 
sychosis, or the transmigration of spirits from one body to 
anothej. Since, the belief in the Second Person of the God- 
head, originally a mere spirit, taking, at one time, according 
to this theory, the form of an Aiujel (Michael) and afterwurds as- 
suming the body of Man (Jesus Christ) by means of natural 
birth, which was effected, as is said, by the Virgin Mary and 
the Angel Gabriel — countenances the doctrine of the migration 
of spirits from the bodies of superior to those of inferior 
creatures. 

Are not these explanations of the Trinity, given by the 
persons most versed in the Scriptures, sufficient to puzzle any 
maft, if not drive him to atheism ? Supposing a Hindoo or a 
Mussulman wore ready and willing to embrace the Christian 
faith, would lie not sincerely repent of his rashness, as soon sl» 
he discovercil that the accounts of the essence of the Christian 
religion, given by the principal persons of the Church, are a» 
opposite to each other as the west is to the east ? Would ho 
not be utterly astonished at the idea, that a nation who are so* 
celebrated for their progress in the arts and sciences, for the 
enjoyment of political and civil liberty, and for their freedom 
of inquiry and discussion, should neglect theii* religious faith 
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so much as to allow it still to stand upon the monstrously ab- 
surd basis of popery ?* ^ 

I myself, however, am not surprised at the many contradic- 
tory accounts they have given of the Trinity ; because when 
the building is the mere creature of fancy ^ it is not to be ex- 
pected that its architects should well agree in their description 
of its form and proportions. Nor do I wonder at this faith 
being forsaken by a great number of intelligent European 
gentlemen, w’hoin the orthodox are fond of stigmatizing as 
Infidels^ since it appears to me, that any person endowed with 
a moderate share of common sense, not entirely perverted by 
early prejudices thrust upon him in the helpless infancy of his 
mind, must be able to tear off the parti-coloured veil of so- 
phistry from the face of this Creed and discover its real mons- 
trosity. « 

Instead of stigmatizing those Gentlemen, the Missionaries 
ought, I think, to have thanked them gratefully, for the safe- 
standing of the frail edifice of their extraordinary creed, since 
it is the indifference of a great number of learned Europeans 
about the religion which they from policy profess, accompanied 
with the bigoted adherence to (/hristianity imposed upon a 
considerable portion of men of the middling class, which, and 
which alone, has been hitherto the cause of the security of a 
faith contradictory to common sense ana opposed to the evidence 
of the senses, in a nation so highly exalted by its literature. 

Some well-meaning Christians plausibly argue, that, whet*her 
the doctrine of the Trinity be reasonable or not, — what does it 
signify, this being a mere matter of speculation, — if the prac- 
tical parts of Christianity and its religious observances are 
salutary ? 

In the first place I wish to know, weather the Missionaries 

* By a reference to tlie Histories of the ancient Greeks and Romans 
and to those of Chungiz Klian and others, the readers may be convinced 
that truth and true religion do not always accompany wealth, power and 
conquest, high names or lofty palaces. — {Note of the 2nd edition — E d.) 
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preach the practical parts of Christianity separately from the 
doctrine of the Trinity an^ that of the atonement, or whether, 
on the contratry, they do not consider these doctrines to be the 
fundamental principles of the Christian Faith, so that, no man 
can possibly benefit by the practical parts of Christianity, unless 
he is enabled to pervert his senses, so far as to believe in the 
truth of these doctrines ? If the latter be the case, these well- 
meaning persons will, I trust, excuse the rejection of Christianity 
by the grown up natives of India, in consideration of the great 
difficulty or rather impossiblity every one must encounter who 
attempts to enforce belief upon himself or upon others. 

In the second place I take the liberty of asking these well- 
meaning Gentlemen, whether it is a matter of speculation to 
believe one to bo three and three to be one ? Whether it is a 
matter of opinion to bring ourselves to believe that a perfect man 
is perfect God^ or in other words, that a complete man is not a 
man ? Whether it is a matter of speculation to be convinced 
that an object confined to a small portion of the Earth compre- 
hends literally all the fulness of the Deity bodily, and spreads 
over the whole universe ? Is it also a matter of speculation 
that God whom Christians and their Scripture represent as 
mere spirit and as the author of the universe, was of the 
very seed of the Jewish Patriarch Abraham, and of Jewish 
King David ? If these be matters of opinion, what then are 
matters grossly repugnant to reason and contrary to fact ? The 
almighty and eternal Being (according to these Christian 
theologians) was horn^ grew to manhood, suffered and died a 
shameful death. Does this signify nothing ? Does it signify 
nothing to degrade our faculties and give up the use of our 
senses, while we are viewing the visible object of nature ? If 
we do so in one thing, why not do it in another ? If w e set out 
on this irrational career, where are we to stop ? May we not 
from the example set in Theology, lay aside the use of reason 
in other sciences also, and thereby impede the progress of 
knowledge and introduce incalculable evils into the world ? I 
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therefore hope that these Gentlemen will, after more mature 
consideration, discover the doctrine of /the Trinity and the idea 
of a Mangod or Godman to be unnatural and pregnant with 
absurdity, and not a mere innocent speculation. 

If British Missionaries are under an obligation to preach 
Christianity to the natives of India, they ought for the glory of 
their nation, holding so conspicuous a place among the people 
of the East, and also for the sake of their own characters as a 
Literary Body, to confine their instructions to the practical 
parts of Christianity, keeping entirely out of view the doc- 
trine of the Trinity and the idea of a two or three fold nature 
of God and Man, or God, Man and Angel, which are, 
to say the least, very much calculated to lower the reputation 
of Britons both as a learned and as a religious people. 

It is characteristic of protestant writers to expose to re- 
dicule any other system of religion which they disapprove. 
For instance, some of their eminent writers have proceeded 
so far in attacking the doctrine of Transubstantiation main- 
tained by the Catholics, as to apply to the bread which the 
Catholics consider as the real flesh of Christ, the epithet Pana- 
rious Dens or “ Breaden God” &c. 

Now I only beg to be allowed on this occasion to ask Pro- 
testant Gentlemen, who think themselves justified in believing 
that a human body was, by supernatural power, in a literal 
sense filled with all the fulness of the Godhead, how^ they can 
object so violently to the ojnnion entertained by the Catholics 
that a piece of bread by the same supurnatural power is filled 
with divine spirit ? And if they can apply to Catholics the 
term ^‘Worshippers of a Breaden God,” how can the pro- 
fessors of the Trinity disapprove of the terms “Worshippers 
of a Fleshly God, or Jew God ” being applied to themselves. 

Whoever, in fact, is unable to perceive the wide distinction 
between the supreme and eternal Being and a heljjless mor^ 
tal mauy must surely confess, if endowed with the faculty of 
reason, that he has grossly abused it in contemplating the 
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nature of the deity. The immense distance between the human 
and divine nature canrijpt be diminished by the efforts of any 
mortal,; and therefore whoever accepts man, dead or alive, 
for his god, voluntarily sinks himself to the same unfa- 
thomable distance below the level of one of the human 
species. Should he then prestime to claim the rank of man, 
he would thereby equalize his nature with that of his God and 
be justly chargeable with gross inconsistency. Indeed I do 
not see what can prevent his fellow bdievers, or man-worship- 
pers, from accusing him of blasphemy — in making himself 
equal with God ; or how rational men can avoid viewing him 
as the victim of early prejudices — however many sciences he 
may have studied, however many books he may have written, 
whatever titles of learning may have been bestowed upon him 
and with whatever contempt he may affect to regard the ge- 
nuine^ Brahmunical religion. I say, the genuine Brahmunical 
religion, taught by the Veds, as interpreted by the inspired 
Munoo, not the popular system of worship adopted by the mul- 
titude. If a Christian were to insist on considering the latter 
with all its corruptions as the standard of Hindooism, then a 
Hindoo would also be justified in taking as the standard of Chris- 
tianity, the system of religion which almost universally prevailed 
in Europe previous to the fifteenth century of the Christian Era, 
and which is still followed by the majority of Christians (namely. 
Catholics, Greeks, Armenians) with all its idols, crucifixes. 
Saints, miracles, pecuniary absolutions from sins, trinity, tran- 
substantiation, relics, holy water, and other idolatrous machinery.* 
With regard to the doctrine of the atonement, we are given 
to understand by Christians, that God the Father having been 
offended by the transgressions of the human race, resolved (though 
against the suggestion of his mercy) that he would not forgive 
them unless some adequate sacrifice were offered to him, so that 
his justice should not be disregarded through the influence of 

® In the second edition of the 2nd chapter (see our note in page 208) 
this paragraph was omitted.— E d. 
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his mercy. Upon this resolution on the part of God the Father, 
God the Son haring great compassioi^ towards men guilty of 
sins unto death, took upon himself the Unman nature and offered 
to God the Father his own life as an adequate atonement, and 
thereby reconciled to the Father Deity as many men as would 
believe in the offer of his blood for the remission of sin. 

The Missionary Gentlemen hereby maintain, that although 
God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost were 
equally merciful and just, and equally averse to sin ; yet the 
Father having a strict regard to the preservation of the balance 
of power between Mercy and Justice, did not suffer his Mercy 
to violate Justice, and insisted, that the sins of men should not 
be forgiven unless a human sacrifice were made to him. But the 
Son being more under the influence of mercy and totally re- 
gardless of justice, condescended to assume the human nature 
and to bear the punishment of their sin. Thus by offering 
himself as a sacrifice, he washed away their transgressions with 
his blood, without expecting any sacrifice to be made to him, 
for the satisfaction of his Justice ; while God the Holy Ghost, 
again, took no part whatever in the performance of the sacri- 
fice, either as the Satisfier or the Satisfied, and remained quite 
neutral. Hence, is it not evident, that God the Father is 
more strict about the observance of Justice than God the Son ? 
that God the Father was less liable to the influence of Mercy 
than God the Son ? and that God the Holy Ghost manifested 
neither Mercy nor Justice in the sacrificial atonement ? * Do 
not these circumstances completely overthrow the doctrine 
which these Gentlemen preach, viz. that God the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost are equally just and merciful ? 

Secondly, They ascribe to God the attribute of justice ac- 
cording to the human notion of that attribute, i. e, as a just 
judge can never be so influenced by his mercy as to forgive a 
man guilty of capital crimes, without inflicting upon him the 
punishment of death ; so God never can violate justice 
through the influence of his mercy in forgiving sins unto death, 
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without inflicting extreme punishment. Supposing, then, for 
the sake of argument, thVt divine justice can he viewed accord- 
ing to the standard of the human notion of justice, I ask 
whether it is consistent with the human notion of justice to 
release millions of men each guilty of sins unto death, after 
inflicting death upon another person, (whether God or man ) 
who never participated in their sins, even though that person 
had voluntarily proposed to embrace death ? or whether it is 
not a great violation of justice, according to the human notion 
of it, to put an innocent person to a painful death for the 
transgressions of others, notwithstanding he, in his human ca- 
pacity, manifested very great reluctance to that death, as is 
admitted in the account of the life of Jesus Christ in Matthew 
Ch. XXVI. 37—39. 

Thirdly, Sins are of two kinds, that is, sins against God 
merely, and sins against God and man, such as theft, robbery, 
deception &c. I therefore wish to know whether it is not an 
entire disregard of justice, according to the human notion, that 
the sins committed against one person should be forgiven by 
another, without his consent to such pardons ? Whether it is 
not an infringement of justice on the part of God the Son, ac- 
cording to the human notion of justice, to wash away with 
his blood the sins of theft, robbery, or murder commited by 
one man against others, and to disregard their individual suf- 
ferings ? But if Christians really imagine that true believers 
in the vicarious sacrifice of Christ have their past sins as well 
against God as against man, washed away by his blood, are 
they not extremely presumptuous and culpable in inflicting 
punishment upon their fellow Christians for any crime they 
may have commited, knowing that atonement has already been 
made for it by the blood of their God, which was shed on the 
cross ? Yet we every day see Christians inflict on one another 
severe punishment, for the sins commited by them, notwith- 
standing the remission of their sins through their faith in the 
vicarious sacrifice of Christ. 
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Fourthly, These Gentlemen believe, that the Son washes 
away the sins of those who place tqdir faith in his vicarious 
sacrifice, and not of men in general. This shews that the act 
of pardoning the sins of men by God the Son, proceeded from 
a reciprocal consideration, and not from his infinite mercy 
towards mankind. As according to this doctrine, millions of 
inhabitants of remote countries, islands and mountains, who never 
heard even the name of Christianity, have died in sin, ever 
since the time of the vicarious sacrifice offered by Christ, 
without having it in their power to enter into the necessary bar- 
gain for the forgiveness of their sins by offering, in return, 
their faith in the atonement made by Christ. But those 
who have been born in countries where they could readily ac- 
quire this faith, while they rely upon the possession of this 
as the means of purchasing their own salvation, inconsistently 
condemn such of their fellow-Christians as hope to ht saved 
through a virtuous life and sincere ‘repentance, accusing them 
of presumption and self suflSciency ih pretending to be saved 
by such merits. Yet it is evident that the former who boast 
of their faith, are the persons really guilty of pride and self 
sufficiency, since for this single merit of theirs, they think 
themselves fully entitled to salvation ; and at the same time 
they contemn and depreciate the me'-its of others, who neverthe- 
less consider that both faith and good works proceed from the 
grace of God. 

These Gentlemen are apt to find fault with and ascribe un- 
reasonableness to every other system of religion, shutting en- 
tirely their eyes upon the total want of reason and rationality 
in the faith which they themselves profess and preach. For, 
is there any notion more unreasonable and conducive to im- 
moral practices than the idea, that God has blood, and that 
that blood is offered by God to reconcile to God such men as, 
at any time during their lives, place faith in that blood of God, 
however guilty these men may be of offending God and injur- 
ing their fellow-creatures. 
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As to their attempts at the converting of Hindoos to the 
Christian Faith, these TeaJjhers of strange doctrines may now 
have been convinced by experience, after the exertions of a 
quarter of a century, that no grown up native of India pos- 
sessed of common sense and common honesty, will ever be 
persuaded to believe in their self-contradictory Creed, and 
that their religious efforts will be unavailing, unless they a- 
dopt, or be enabled to adopt, some unfair means for the pro- 
motion of Christianity. Since the Hindoo population in Bengal, 
from the circumstances of their early marriages, and their 
continual residence either at home or at an inconsiderable dis- 
tance from their birth place, and from the enjoyment of local 
comfort under the peaceful sway of the British nation, has 
been increasing with uncommon rapidity, and as they are, at 
the same time, prohibited from foreign trade by their religious 
prejudices, prevented from entering into the military service, 
owing to their habitual aversion to war, and do not now, as 
in former times, receive gifts of lands free from assessments 
which tended much to encourge an idle life, many families 
have already become very indigent and a greater number must, 
sooner or later, be reduced to provorty. It is therefore more 
than probable, that the most weak and needy among them may 
be induced, by the hope of worldly advantages, to sell their 
conscience and their religion, in the same manner as a great 
many Israelites have been pursuaded to profess Christianity, 
by •the severe policy, adopted towards Jews on the one hand, 
and the encourgement to apostatize, held out on the other, by 
Societies established in Europe ^or their conversion. 

I shall now, in a few words, for the information of the Mis-- 
sionary Gentlemen, lay down our religious creed. In conform- 
ity with the Precepts of our ancient religion, contained in the 
Holy Vedant, though disregarded by the generality of modems, 
we look up to One Being as the animating and regulating prin- 
ciple of the whole collective body of the universe, and as the 
origin of all individual souls, which in a manner somewhat 
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similar, vivify and govern their particular bodies ; and we re- 
ject Idolatry in every form and uimer whatsoever veil of so- 
phistry it may he practised, either in adoration of an artificial, 
a natural, or an imaginary object. The divine homage which 
we ofiPer, consists solely in the practice of Duya or benevolence 
towards each other, and not in a fanciful faith or in certain 
motions of the feet, legs, arms, head, tongue or other bodily 
organs, in a pulpit or before a temple. Among other objects, 
in our solemn devotion, we frequently offer up our humble 
thanks to God, for the blessings of British Buie in India and 
sincerely pray, that it may continue in its beneficent operation 
for centuries to come. 


SHIVUPRUSAD SUEMA. 


Calcutta, Fovemher 15, 1823. 



ANSWER OF A HINDOO 

TO THE QUESTION, 

“ WHY DO YOU FREQUENT A UNITARIAN PLACE OP WOR- 
SHIP INSTEAD OF THE NUMEROUSLY ATTENDED 
ESTABLISHED CHURCHES?” 




ANSWER OF A HINDOO 


To the question, Why do you frequent a Unitarian place 
of worship, instead of the numerously attended established 
Churches ?” 

I. Because the prayers read, worshi]) offered, and sermons 
preached in the Unitarian place of worship remind mo of the 
infinitely wise Ruler of this infinite universe, without ascribing 
to him, as Churchmen do, fellow-creators or co-operators equal 
in power and other attributes. My jdain understanding, though 
it can comprehend the idea of fellow-creatures, is incapable of 
forming a notion of one or more fellow-creators, each equally 
possessed of omnipotence and omnipresence. 

II. Because Unitarian prayer, worship, and preaching 
constantly put me in mind of the beneficial design kept in view 
by the wise and benevolent Author of all, in organizing the 
members of the animal body, such as bones, veins, vessels, limbs 
&c. and in preparing the manifold necessaries of life for our 
maintenance, as proofs of his gratuitous blessing and free grace ; 
while in those Churches he is declared to have refused mercy 
and salvation to mankind until innocent blood w^as offered him 
to tippease his wrath. 

III. Because the Unitarian mode of worship exhibits how 
that infinite and Supreme author has designedly stationed the 
heavenly bodies, in systematic order, capable of producing and 
nourishing all the animal and vegetable objects under his divine 
control ; while in those Churches that infinite being is represented 
as occupying a small space in this limited world, lying in a still 
smaller space in the womb of a virgin, subject to the control of 
his parents, though for a season, and daily performing the 
various animal functions. 
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IV* Because I feel already -weary of the doctrine of 
Man-God” or ‘‘God-Man”* frequently inculcated by the 
Brahmuns, in pursuance of their corrupt traditions : the same 
doctrine of Man-God, though preached by another body of 
priests better dressed, better provided for, and eminently 
elevated by virtue of conquest, cannot effectually tend to excite 
my anxiety or curiosity to listen to it. 

V. Because I have expressed my disgust, when I heard 
from the Brahmuns the incredible story that God appeared in 
the form of a party-coloured kite, to accomplish certain pur- 
poses. While I maintain the same reverence for the Divine 
Being, I must be excused believing a similar doctrine held forth 
in those Churches, as to the appearance of God, on another 
occasion, in the bodily shape of a Dove. I wonder to observe, 
that from a denial of the existence of God some are stigmatized 
with the term atheist ; while others are highly respected, though 
they do not scruple, under the shield of religion, to bring the 
Deity into ridicule, by representing him in the form even of a 
common bird. 

VI. Because having been taught in the schools, where 
the doctrine of the Incarnations of a two-fold or even of a 
three-fold t nature has been solemnly preached, I perceive no 
novelty in the idea of a two-told nature, divine and human, 
as entertained and expressed in those Churches. 

VIL Because in those Churches, the Holy Ghost is re- 
presented as the very God and not as the miraculous power of 
the Deity, at the same time that the language applied there to 
this person of the Godhead, such as “she was found with 
child of the Holy Ghost ” — “ The Holy Ghost shall come upon 
thee ”t fully corresponds to the words and ideas used for 
the Deity in the western and eastern heathen mythologies, 

• Mudoo, Duttatrayu, Ram &e. &c. &c. 

t mixed nature of man, lion, and God. 

J The Virgin Mary. 
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and consequently must be offensive to the feelings of those 
who ascribe to God purity\and perfection. 

VIII. Because the doctrine of the trinity inculcated in 
those Churches, consisting of God the Father, God the Son, 
and God the Holy Ghost, is defensible only on the plea of 
mystery ; while the Trinity preached to us by the Brahmuns 
is a representation of the three principal attributes of the 
Deity in an allegorical sense, and does therefore deserve some 
momentary attention. The mind which rejects the latter as a 
production of the fancy, cannot be reasonably expected to 
adopt the former. 

IX. Because Unitarians reject polytheism and idolatry 
under every sophistical modification, and thereby discounten- 
ance all the evil conse(piences resulting from them. 

X. Because Unitarians believe, profess, and inculcate the 
doctrine of the divine unity — a doctrine which I fiiid firmly 
maintained both by the Christian Scriptures avid bv oir mosi 
ancient writings commonly caiied Uio ViiU. 

Such are my reasons for attoiidir.g the Ujiloarion pIulj of 
worship instead of the established Churches. 

Chundhu-Shekhub Dev."^ 


• It was written by Raja Ram Mohun Roy, though, as he did on 
many other occasions, he put the name of his disciple Chundru Shekhur Dev 
as 1!he author. We have the authority of Babu Chundru Bhekhur Dev 
himself for this statement.— -Ed. 




TBANSLATION 

OF A 

SUNSCRIT TRACT 

ON 

DIFFERENT MODES OF WORSHIP. 
By a Friend of the Author. 


CALCUTTA : 

1825. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 


A small tract in Sunscrit ■with a translation into Bengalee 
has of late been published by a Hindoo Theologian, Shivupmsad 
Shurma, on the subject of modes of worship with or without im- 
ages. Having found it to exhibit views of the Hindoo religion 
somewhat different from those which are commonly entertained 
by Europeans, I have prepared a translation of it into English 
with some explanatory notes, which I beg to submit to the 
English reader. 

Calcutta, 18 January, 1825. 



TRANSLATION OF A SUNSCRIT TRACT 


ON 

DIFFERENT MODES OF WORSHIP.® 

Query. 

In some Shastrus many authorities are found enjoining 
worship by means of idols ; in others are passages dissuading 
from such worship. Doubts having hence arisen, may the 
learned be pleased to remove them ? 

(Signed') Ramdhun Shurma. 

Reply. 

In answer to the subject of this query the decision which 
is given, in the essence of all the Shastrus {the Bhagvut), by 
that great and worshipful Saint (Vyas) who had a thorough 
knowledge of all the Veds, seems sufficient to remove these 
doubts entirely. It is as follows (according to the gloss of 
Shreedhur) : — Man shall worship me th(5 Lord of the Universe 
by means of an image or any other form, during the inter- 
vals of leisure from the performance of the ritual observances 
prescribed for the class to which he belongs, until he becomes 
conscious that I dwell in all beings.” The worshipful and re- 
vei*ed Shreedhur commenting upon this text, adds here : — This 
verse shews that worship by means of an idol or any other form 
is not absolutely useless, and that as long as a man is subjected 
to worship by means of idols, he is also subjected to perform the 
ritual observances prescribed to his own class.” This passage 
limits the period of idol worship and explains what practices are 
its necessary accompaniments. 

® It was published as will appear from the title page by “A Friend of 
the Author,” the ‘Friend* and the ‘Author’ Shiva Prusad Shuinia both 
being evidently Ram Mohnn Roy himself. — E d. 
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Vyas then proceeds : — Further, man, by charity to the needy ^ 
by honour to others, by friendship, jfnd by an equal regard to 
“ all, shall direct his worship to me who, by residing in the heart, 
“ dwell in all living creatures.”* 

Vyas continues in six and a half verses beginning with the 
following verse, Animate objects are preferable to inanim'ate,”^ 
&c. ; and ending with the following sentence, “ He to whom these 
fgur duties are prescribed in the above text shall, mentally, do 
reverence and profess much respect to all creatures, according 
to the different degrees of their visible excellences.” He (Vyas) 
then concludes : — Man shall respect them by observing that 

* Spiritual Devotion is of two kinds. The first consists in meditation 
on the soul being of divine origin. A continuance of such meditation is 
believed to have a tendency to rescue the soul from all human feelings 
and passions, and thereby the soul is ultimately brought to its original 
divine perfection far surpassing both human search and description. This 
is the state which is commonly called absorption. The devotees who 
adhere to this mode of devotion being supposed naturally incapable of 
committing any moral or social crime, are not subjected to the precepts 
or prohibitions found in the Shastrus. 

The second kind of devotion consists in believing that the Deity is 
possessed of all the attributes of perfection such as omnipresence, omni- 
potence, (fic., and that the individual sentient soul is, in its present state of 
material connection, separate from, and dependent on, the Deity. Besides, 
the practice of charity &c., as mentioned in this text are enjoined on the 
performers of this mode of devotion as their religious duties. This class 
of devotees enjo}", after death, eternal beatitude in the highest heaven, 
as existences separate from the Deity and from each other, while wor- 
bliippers by means of forms, as the Vedant affirms, enjoy only temporary 
bliss. 

From what I have noticed as to tlic two kinds of notions entertained 
respecting spiritual devotion, the reader will perceive the reason why a 
teacher of spiritual knowledge sometimes is justified in speaking of the 
Deity in the first person, in reference to the assumed divine nature of his 
Boul, although in the same discourse, he again treats of God in the third 
person, in reference to the present separated and subordinate state of the 
soul. 
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the all powerful Lord is in the heart watching over the soul.”* 
Hence the author himself explains that the observance of 
“ an equal regard to all ” creatures directed in the above verse 
is in reference to their being equally related to the divine 
Spirit and not in reference to their qualities or identities. 

It follows tlierefore that passages enjoining worship by means 
of forms, and passages dissuading from such worship, should 
be separately applied to those wdio entertain these different 
sentiments.! 


® “ Two birds, cohabitant and coessential, reside unitedly in one tree 
which is the body. One of them {the soul) consumes the variously tasted 
fruits of its actions : but the other (God) without partaking of them, 
witnesses all events'' Moondulcopunlshud^ ch. the ^6rd. 

“ God as being resplendent and most proximate to all creatures is styled 
the operator in the heart/’ Moondah the second^ Section the 2nd. 

j- Under the Christian dispensation, worship through matter seems un- 
authorised ; John ch : IV. v. 21 ‘'The hour cometh when ye shall, 
neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father <S:c.” 
23 “But the hour cometh and now is, when the true wr -shippers shall 
worship the Father in Spirit and in truth " ; althoug. in the Juaical 

religion such worship was sanctioned, as appear'? from the Books of Leviticus 
and others, and even from the above quoted verses of the Gospel of John. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


My object in pnlUsMiiy this tract is to recommend those to 
whom it is addressed, to acvid usiny harsh or ahusive language in 
their religious iidercoarse with European Mi.ssio?iai'ies, either res- 
pecting them or the ohjects of their worship, however much this 
may he coiudenanced hy the e,cample of some of these Gentlemen, 

P. K. T. 
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Those who firmly believe on the authority of the Veds, that 

God is ONE only without an equal”, and that He cannot be 
known either through the medium of language, thought, or 
vision : how can he be known except as existing, the origin and 
support of the universe — and who endeavour to regulate their 
conduct by the following precept, lie who is desirous of eternal 
happiness should regard another as he regards himself, and the 
happiness and misery of another as his own”, ought to mani- 
fest the warmest affection towards such of their own country- 
men as maintain the same faith and ]>ractico, even although 
they have not all studied the Veds for themselves, but have 
professed a belief in God only through an acquaintance with 
their general design. Many among the ten classes of Sunnyasees, 
and all the followers of Gooroo Nanuk, of Dadoo, and of Kubeer, 
as well as of Suntu ifce. profess the religious sentiments above 
mentioned. It is our unquestionable duty invariably to treat 
them as brethren. No doubt should bo entertained of their 
future salvation, merely because they rec<Mve instructions, and 
practise their sacred music, in the vernacular dialect. For 
Yajnuvulkyu, with a reference to those who cannot sing the 
Hymns of the Veds, has said The divine hymns Uil'^ Gatha^ 
Paniha^ and Pakshuhihiia should be sung ; because by their 
constant use man attains supreme beatitude.” “He who is 
skilled in playing on the lute (veena), who is intimately aev 
quainted with the various tones and liarmonies, and who is able 
to beat time in music, will enter without difficulty upon the 
road of salvation.” Again the Shivu Dhurmu as quoted by 
Rughoonundun, says, “ He is repiit e<l a Gooroo who according 
to the capacity of his disciple instructs him in Sunskrit whether 
pure or corrupt, in the current language of the country, or by 
any other means.” 

• Of this also, like <he previous treatise/ Raja Ram I Mohun Rov was the 
author, as will he api arent from the most superficial reading of it. Prusuniiu 
Kumar Thakoor’s l uivie vas put to this as tlie Raja was fond of W'riting 
unonymtusly and cf gi\'iiii the names of others to his own works. — E d, 
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Amongst foreigners, those Europeans who believe God to 
be in every sense one, and worship Him alone in spirit, 
and who extend their benevolence to man as the highest service 
to God, should be regarded by us with affection, on the ground 
of the object of their worship being the same as ours. We 
should feel no reluctance to co-operate with them in religious 
matters, merely because they consider Jesus Christ as the Mes- 
senger of God and their Spiritual Teacher ; for oneness in the 
object of worship and sameness of religious practice should 
produce attachment between the worshippers. 

Amongst Europeans, those who believe Jesus Christ to be 
God himself, and conceive him to be possessed of a particular 
form, and maintain Father, Son, and Holy Ghost to be one God, 
should not be treated in an unfriendly manner. On the contrary, 
we should act towards them in the same manner as we act to- 
wards those of our countrymen who, without forming any ex- 
ternal image, meditate upon Ram and other supposed incarnations, 
and believe in their unity. 

Again, those amongst Europeans who believing Jesus Christ 
to be the Supreme Being, moreover construct various images of 
him, should not be hated. On the contrary, it becomes us to 
act towards those Europeans in the same manner as we act to- 
wards such as believe Ram &c. to be incarnations of God, and 
form external images of them. For, the religious principles of 
the two last mentioned sects of foreigners are one and the same 
with those of the two similar sects among Hindoos, although they 
are clothed in a different garb. 

When any belonging to the second and third classes of Euro- 
peans endeavour to make converts of us, the believers in the only 
living and true God, even then we should feel no resentment 
towards them, but rather compassion, on account of their blind- 
ness to the errors into which they themselves have fallen. Since it 
is almost impossible, as every day’s experience teaches us, for men, 
when possessed of wealth and power, to perceive their own defects. 
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A LETTEli 


ON THE 

PROSPECTS OF CHRISTIANITY 

AND THE MEANS OP PROMOTING ITS RECEPTION IN INDIA. 

Sir, 

With no ordinary feelings of satisfaction I have the honour 
to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of April last, which 
together with the queries it enclosed, I had the pleasure of re- 
ceiving by the hands of my friend Captain Heard. I now 
beg to be allowed, in the first place, to express my gratitude 
for your kind notice of a stranger like myself, residing in a 
remote country ; and, secondly, to return my sincere thanks 
for the most acceptable present of books with which you have 
favoured me. 

® This letter was written under the following circumstances ; — The 
Rev. Henry Ware, of Harvard College, Cambridge (U. S.), a well known 
Unitarian minister, addressed a series of questions to Ram Mohun Boy and 
to Rev. Mr. Adam on the subject of the ‘ Prospects of Christianity and the 
means of promoting its reception in India ’ to which each of them sent 
careful answers. We give below the letter which the reverend gentleman 
addressed to Ram Mohun Roy. 

‘ Canibriclge, April 24, 1823. 
Sib, 

•The subject and the occasion of this letter, I hope, will be thought to 
offer a sufficient apology for its being addressed to you by a stranger. A 
number of Unitarian Christians, with whom I am associated, take a deep 
interest in extending the knowledge and the blessings of Christianity to 
those who have not enjoyed its light. But they believe that the methods 
which have hitherto been employed, are not likely to bo effectual ; yet 
they are unwilling to relinquish the hope, that some others may be sug- 
gested by a better knowledge than we now possess of the actual state 
of things, that shall prove more successful. They avail themselves there- 
fore of this opportunity, through Captain Heard, who is the bearer of 
this, to endeavour to procure such information, as may assist tliem in 
judging, whether any thing can be done by them to advance the cause of 
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I should have answered your letter by the ship Bengal ; 
but I regret to say, that my time and attention had been so 
much engrossed by constant controversies with polytheists both 
of the West and East, that I had only leisure to answer by that 
opportunity a short letter which I had the pleasure of receiv- 
ing from Mr. E-eed of Boston, and was obliged to [defer a reply 

Christianity in India. In pursuance of their design, and by their desire, 
I have prepared a number of questions, a copy of which is enclosed, upon 
which Captain Heard is kind enough to offer his services to obtain such 
information as he can from the best sources. From none can we hope for 
80 much, or so satisfactory knowledge, as from yourself. In your excellent 
publications, some of which I have seen, we find much of the information 
which we needed, and a satisfactory answer to some of the questions. 

Permit me. Sir, to express the very high gratification which I have 
derived from discussions of the most important subjects of Christian 
Theology, and interpretations of the Jewish and Christian Scriptures, 
from the pen of a native of India, bearing such marks of clear and en- 
lightened views, and of extensive and accurate learning, as would do 
honour to the best educated European divine. Allow me also, for the 
satisfaction which I have received from the perusal of your writings, 
to present you, together with my thanks, a few pamphlets ; presuming 
that you may take an interest in knowing in what manner similar subjects 
are discussed by us in this part of the world. 

May I hope also that you will favour me with your opinions, and with 
such information as you can give, on the several topics to which the ques- 
tions relate. Any information or opinions on those subjects, or upon any 
other points which you may think would be useful to us, will be highly 
valued, and received with great respect and thankfulness, by. Sir, 

Yours with high consideration, 

HENRY WARE. 

P. S. Besides the questions which accompany this, there is another 
upon which I am desirous of your opinion. It is this. With the com- 
plete knowledge which you possess of the character both of the Hindoo 
and of the Christian Theology, and of their moral influence and tendency, 
do you think it desirable, that the inhabitants of India should be con- 
verted to Christianity ; in what degree desirable, and for what reasons ? 

H. W.’ 

The whole correspondence was published in the form of a pamphlet in 
Cambridge (U. S.) in 1824, and reprinted in London in 1825. —Ed. 
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to your queries until the present occasion. For this apparent 
neglect I have to request your pardon. 

I have now prepared such replies to those queries as my 
knowledge authorizes and my conscience permits ; and now 
submit them to your judgment. There is one question at the 
concluding part of your letter, (to wit, “Whether it he desirable 
that the inhabitants of India should be converted to Christia- 
nity ; in what degree desirable, and for what reasons ? ”) which 
I pause to answer, as I am led to believe, from reason, what is 
set forth in scripture, that “ in every nation he that feareth God 
and worketh righteousness is accepted with him,” in whatever 
form of worship he may have been taught to glorify God. 
Nevertheless, 1 presume to think, that Christianity, if properly 
inculcated, has a greater tendency to improve the moral, social, 
and political state of mankind, than any other known religious 
system. 

It is impossible for me to describe the happiness I feel at 
the idea that so great a body of a free, enlightened, and power- 
ful people, like your countrymen, have engaged in purifying 
the religion of Christ from those absurd, idolatrous doctrines 
and practices, with which the Greek, Homan, and Barbarian 
converts to Christianity have mingled it from time to time. 
Nothing can be a more acceptable homage to the Divine Ma- 
jesty, or a better tribute to reason, than an attempt to root out 
the idea that the omnipresent Deity should be generated in the 
womb of a female, and live in a state of suujugation for several 
years, and lastly offer his blood to another person of the God-- 
head, whose anger could not be appeased except by the sacri- 
fice of a portiou of himself in a human form ; so no service 
can be more advantageous to mankind than an endeavour to 
withdraw them from the belief that an imaginary faith, ritual 
observances, or outward marks, independently of good works, 
can cleanse men from the stain of past sins, and secure their 
eternal salvation. 

Several able friends of truth in England have, in like manner, 
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successfully engaged themselves in this most laudable under- 
taking. From the nature of her constitution, however^ these 
worthy men have not only to contend with the religious pre- 
judices of education in the popular corruptions of Christianity ; 
but are also opposed by all the force which the Established 
Church derives from the abundant revenues appropriated to 
the sustainers of her dogmas. Happily for you, it is only 
prejudice, unarmed with wealth and power, that you have to 
struggle with, which, of itself, is, I must confess, a sufficiently 
formidable opponent. 

Your country, however, in free inquiry into religious truth, 
excels even England, and I have therefore every reason to 
hope, that the truths of Christianity will soon, throughout the 
United States, triumph over the present prevailing corruptions. 
I presume to say, that no native of those States can be more 
fervent than myself in praying for the uninterrupted happiness 
of your country, and for what I cannot but deem essential to 
its prosperity — the perpetual union of all the States under one 
general government. Would not the glory of England soon 
be dimmed, were Scotland and Ireland separated from her ? 
This and many other illustrations cannot have escaped your 
attention. I think no true and prudent friend of your coun- 
try could wish to sec the power and independence at present 
secured to all by a general government, exposed to the risk 
that would follow, were a dissolution to take place, and each 
state left to pursue its own individual interests, and maintain 
them from her own resources. As Captain Endicott has been 
kind enough to offer to take charge of any parcel that I might 
wish to send you, I have the pleasure of sending the accom- 
panying publications, of which I beg your acceptance. I now 
conclude my letter with sincere wishes for your health and 
success, and remain, with the greatest regard, 

Yours most obediently, 

RAMMOHUN ROY. 


Calcutta, February 2, 1824. 
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I. What is the real success of the great exertions which 
are making for the conversion of the natives of India to 
Christianity ? ” 

II. What is the number and character of converts ? ” 

To reply to each of these questions is indeed to enter on a 
very delicate subject, as the Baptist Missonaries of Serampore 
determinedly contradict any one that may express a doubt as to 
the success of their labours ; and they have repeatedly given 
the public to understand, that their converts were not only nu- 
merous but also respectable in their conduct ; while the young 
Baptist Missionaries in Calcutta, though not inferior to any 
Missionaries in India in abilities and acquirements, both Euro- 
pean and Asiatic, nor in Christian zeal and exertions, are sin- 
cere enough to confess openly, that the number of their con- 
verts, after the hard labour of six years, does not exceed /owr; 
and in like manner the Independent Missionaries of this city, 
whose resources are much greater than those of Baptists, can- 
didly acknowledge, that their Missionary exertions for seven 
years have been productive only of one convert. 

To avoid, however, the occasion of a further dispute on this 
point with the Serampore Missionaries, I beg to substitute for 
my answer to the above queries, the language of the Rev. Abbe 
Dubois, who, after a mission of thirty years in India, is better 
qualified than I am, to give a decided opinion upon these sub- 
jects, and whose opinions deserve more reliance than those of 
a private individual who has never engaged in Missionary 
duties. The quotation above alluded to is as follows. 

‘‘ Question of conversion. — The question to be considered 
may be reduced to these two points : First, Is there a possi- 
bility of making real converts to Christianity among the natives 
in India ? Secondly, Are the means employed for that purpose, 
and above all, the translation of the Holy Scriptures into the 
idioms of the country, likely to conduce to this desirable object ? 

To both interrogatories I will answer in the negative : 
it is my decided opinion, first, that under existing circums- 
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tances there is no human possibility of converting the Hindoos 
to any sect of Christianity ; and, secondly, that the translation 
of the Holy Scriptures circulated among them, so far from 
conducing to this end, will, on the contrary, increase the pre- 
judices of the natives against the Christian religion, and prove, 
in many respects, detrimental to it. These assertions, coming 
from a person of my profession, may to many appear bold 
and extraordinary ; I will therefore support them by ‘such argu- 
ments and proofs, as a long experience and practice in the career 
of proselytism have enabled me to adduce. 

“ When I was at Vellore, four years ago, in attendance on a 
numerous congregation living in that place, having been informed 
that the Lutheran Missionaries kept a Catechist or native reli- 
gious teacher at that station on a salary of five pagodas a month, 
I was led to suppose that they had a numerous flock there ; 
but I was not a little surprised, when on inquiry I found that 
the whole congregation consisted of only three individuals^ 
namely, a drummer^ a cook^ and a horsey-keeper. 

In the mean time, do not suppose, that those thin con- 
gregations are wholly composed of converted pagans ; at least 
half consists of Catholic apostates, who went over to the Luthe- 
ran sect in times of famine, or from other interested motives. 

It is uncommon on the coast to see natives who successively 
pass from one religion to another, according to their actual inter- 
est. In my last journey to Madras, 1 became acquainted with 
native converts, who regularly changed their religion twice a 
year, and who, for a long while, were in the habit of being six 
months Catholic and six months Protestant. 

Behold the Lutheran Mission, established in India more 
than a century ago ; interrogate its Missionaries ; ask them 
what were their successes during so long a period, and through 
what means were gained over the few proselytes they made. 
Ask them whether the interests of their sect are improving, 
or whether they are gaining ground, or whether their small 
numbers are not rather dwindling away ? 
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Behold the truly industrious, the unaffected and unassuming 
Moravian brethren : ask them how many converts they have 
made in India, during a stay of about seventy years, by preach- 
ing the Gospel in all its naked simplicity : they will candidly 
answer, Not one, not a single man. 

Behold the Nestorians in Travancore ; interrogate them ; 
ask them for an account of their success in the work of pro- 
selytism in these modern times ; ask them whether they are 
gaining ground, and whether the interests of their ancient 
mode of worship is improving : they will reply, that so far 
from this being the case, their congregations, once so flourish- 
ing, amounting (according to Gibbon’s account) to 200,000 
souls, are now reduced to less than an eighth of this number, and 
are daily diminishing. 

Behold the Baptist Missionaries at Serampore ; inquire what 
are their scriptural successes on the shores of the Ganges ; 
ask them whether those extremely incorrect versions, already 
obtained at an immense expense, have produced the sincere con- 
version of a single pagan ; and I am persuaded, that, if they 
are asked an answer upon their honour and conscience, they 
will all reply in the negative.” 

III. Are those Hindoos lolio profess Christianity respectable 
for their understanding^ their morals^ and their condition in life ?” 

In answer to this query I must again beg to refer you to 
the^above quotations from the Abbe Dubois. For my own part, 
I have no personal knowledge of any native converts respect- 
able for their understanding, morals, and condition in life. 

“lY. Of what caste are they generally^ and what effect 
has their profession of Christianity upon their standing ? ” 

It is reported, and universally believed by the native inhabi- 
tants, that the generality, if not all of them, are of low caste, 
and my acquaintance with the few of them I have met with has 
in a great degree confirmed me in this belief. 

V. Are they Christians from inquiry and conviction^ or 
from other motives ?” 
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The real motives of our actions are very difficult to be 
discovered. All that I can say on this subject is, that several 
years ago there was a pretty prevalent report in this part 
of India, that a native embracing Christianity should be remu- 
nerated for his loss of caste by the gift of five hundred rupees, 
with a country-born Christian woman as his wife ; and while 
this report had any pretension to credit, several natives offered 
from time to time to become Christians. The hope of any 
such recompense being taken away, the old converts find now 
very few natives inclined to follow their example. This disap- 
pointment not only discourages further conversion, but has also 
induced several Moosulman converts to return to their former 
faith ; and had Hindoos with equal facility admitted the return 
of outcasts to their society, a great number of them also 
would, I suspect, have imitated the conduct of their brother 
Moosulman converts. In a populous country like Hindoostan, 
there are thousands of distressed outcasts wandering about, 
in whom the smallest hope of worldly gain can produce an im- 
mediate change of religious profession, and their conversion to 
Christianity is a matter of indifference to the community at 
large. About two years ago I stated this circumstance to a 
Church Missionary who lives in my neighbourhood, and whom 
I respect for his liberal conduct ; and I even offered to send 
to that gentleman as many natives as he might wish to convert 
on condition that he should maintain them at a fixed salary not 
exceeeding eight rupees per month. 

^‘VI. Of what denomination of Christians have the Mis^ 
sionaries been most successful ; Catholic^ Protestant y Episcopa^ 
lian. Baptist, Trinitarian, Unitarian ? ’’ 

To the best of my belief no denomination of Christians has 
had any real success in bringing natives of India over to the 
Christian faith. 

VII. What is the number of Unitarian Christians, and 
are they chiefly natives or Europeans ? ” 

The Rev. Mr. Adam is the only Unitarian Missionary in 
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Bengal, and he publicly avowed Unitarianism so late as the 
latter end of 1821. Notwithstanding the many disadvantages 
under which he has been labouring, he has brought this system 
of Christianity into notice in this part of the globe ; as pre- 
vious to that period many did not know that there was such 
a thing as Unitarianism, and others tried to stigmatize it, in 
proportion as their prejudices for the corruptions of Christianity 
prompted them to abuse reason and common sense, without fear 
of contradiction. Mr. Adam, although he has made no avowed 
native convert, has already received every countenance from 
several respectable European gentlemen, and from a great 
number of the reading part of the native community in 
Calcutta. 

VIII. How are they regarded and treated hy other 
Christians ? Is it with any peculiar hostility 

The manner in which the rest of the Missionaries have 
treated Mr. Adam, since his avowal of Unitarianism, is indeed 
opposed to the whole spirit of Christianity. But towards other 
Unitarians, their conduct in general is similar to that of Roman 
Catholics towards Protestants. 

IX. What are the chief causes that have prevented^ and 
that continue to prevent^ the reception of Christianity hy the 
natives of India‘S May much of the leant of sitccess he reason- 
ably attributed to the form in which the religion is presented to 
theyfi ?” 

The^chief causes which prevent the natives of India* from 
changing their religion are the same as are found in tho 
numerous class of Christians who are unable to give an 
answer to any man that asketh the reason of the hope they 
profess, viz. their reliance on the sanctity of the books received 
among them as revealed authorities, and tho variety of prejudices 
planted in their minds in the early part of life. These are 
strongly supported by the dread of the loss of caste, the conse- 
quence of apostacy, which separates a husband from his wife, 
a father from his son, and a mother from her daughter. Besides, 
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the doctrines which the Missionaries maintain and preach are 
less conformable with reason than those professed by Moosnl- 
mans, and in several points are equally absnrd with the popular 
Hindoo creed. Hence there is no rational inducement for 
either of these tribes to lay aside their respective doctrines, and 
adopt those held np by the generality of Christians. 

X. Are any of the causes of failure of such a nature^ that 
it may he in the power of Unitarian Christians to remove them 

Unitarian Christianity is not exposed to the last mentioned 
objections; for even those who are inimical to every religion ad- 
mit, that the Unitarian system is more conformable to the human 
understanding than any other known creed. But the other 
obstacles above-mentioned must remain unshaken, until the 
natives are enabled by the diffusion of knowledge to estimate, 
by comparing one religion with another, their respective merits 
and advantages, and to relinquish their divisions, as destructive 
of national union as of social enjoyment. 

XL Are there any reasons for believing that Christianity^ 
as it is held by Unitarians^ would be more readily received by 
intelligent Hindoos^ than as it is held by Trinitarians ?” 

In reply to this question, I repeat what I stated in answer 
to a question of s similar nature, put to me by Mr. Reed, a 
gentleman of Boston, viz. “ The natives of Hindoostan, in com- 
mon with those of other countries, are divided into two classes, 
the ignorant and the enlightened. The number of the latter is, 
I am sorry to say, comparatively very few here ; and to these 
men the idea of a triune-God, a man-God, and also the idea of the 
appearance of God in the bodily shape of a dove, or that of the 
blood of God shed for the payment of a debt, seem entirely 
Heathenish. and absurd, and consequently their sincere conver- 
sion to [Trinitarian] Christianity must be morally impossible. 
But they would not scruple to embrace, or at least to encourage, 
the Unitarian system of Christianity, were it inculcated on them 
in an intelligible manner. The former class, I mean the ignorant, 
must be enemies to both systems of Christianity, Trinitarianism 
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and Unitarianism. As they feel great reluctance in forsaking 
the deities worshipped by their fathers for foreign Gods, in 
substituting the blood of God for the water of the Ganges as a 
purifying substance, so the idea of an invisible Being as the 
sole object of worship, maintained by Unitarians, is foreign to 
their understanding. Under these circumstances it would be 
advisable, in my humble opinion, that one or two, if not more 
gentlemen, well qualified to teach English literature and science, 
and noted for their moral conduct, should be employed to cul- 
tivate the understandings of the present ignorant generation, 
and thereby improve their hearts, that the cause of truth may 
triumph over false religion, and the desired comfort and happi- 
ness may be enjoyed by men of all classes.” 

XII. Can any aid he given by Unitarians to the cause of 
Christianity in India^ ivith a reasonable prospect of success ? If 
any can be given^ of what hind^ in what way^ by what means ?” 

In answer, I beg to refer you to my reply to the preceding 
question, and only add here, that every one who interests him- 
self in behalf of his fellow-creatures, would confidently anticipate 
the approaching triumph of true religion, should philanthropy 
induce you and your friends to send to Bengal as many serious 
and able teachers of European learning and science and Chris- 
tian morality, unmingled with religious doctrines, as your 
circumstances may admit, to spread knowledge gratuitously 
among the native community, in connexion with the Rev. Mr. 
Adam, whose thorough acquaintance with the language, manners, 
and prejudices of the natives, renders him well qualified to co- 
operate with them with every prospect of success. 

“ XIII. Would it he of any use to send Unitarian Mission- 
aries with a view to their preaching Christianity for the purpose of 
converting adult natives ? ” 

Much good cannot be expected from public preachings at 
present, on account of the obstacles above-mentioned. It is, 
however, hoped, that some of the teachers that may be sent out 
may preach with gradual success in the public place of worship. 
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XIV. Would it he useful to establish Unitarian Mission'- 
ary Schools for the instruction of the children of natives in the 
rudiments of a European education, in the English language, in 
Christian morality, mingling with it very little instruction relative 
to the doctrines of Christianity, leaving them chiefly or wholly 
out of view, to be learned afterward from our books and our 
example ? ” 

This would be certainly of great use, and this is the only 
way of improving their understandings, and ultimately meliora- 
ting their hearts. 

XV. Are there many intelligent natives who are willing to 
learn the languages of Europe, to cultivate its literature, and to 
make themselves acquainted with our religion as it is found in our 
books, and to examine the exndences of its truth and divine origin ?” 

There are numerous intelligent natives, who thirst after 
European knowledge and literature, but not many who wish to 
be made acquainted with the Christian religion and to examine 
its truth, being chiefly deterred by the difficulty (if not utter 
impossibility) attached to the acquirement of a correct notion of 
the tremendous mystical doctrines which the Missionaries ascribe 
to their religion. 

XVI. Are there many respectahle natives who are willing 
to have their children educated in the English language and in 
English learning and arts ?” 

The desire of educating children in the English language 
and in English arts is found even in the lowest classes of the 
community, and I may bo fully justified in saying that two- 
thirds of the native population of Bengal would be exceedingly 
glad to see their children educated in English learning. 

XVII. What benefits have arisen, or are likely to arise, 
from the translation of the Scriptures into the native languages 
of the East ? Are they read by any icho are not already Chris- 
tians ? And are they likely to be read generally even by them ? 
The question is suggested by the representations which have been 
made, that converts to Christianity are mostly, if not altogether, 
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of the lowest and most ignorant classes of society. Is this repre^ 
sentation true 

To the best of my knowledge, no benefit has hitherto arisen 
from the translation of the Scriptures into the languages of the 
East, nor can any advantage be expected from the translations 
in circulation ; they are not read much by those that are not 
Christians, except by a few whom the Missionaries represent as 
being led away by Socinian principles.” As to the character 
of the converts to Christianity, you will be pleased to refer to 
the replies to the first, second, third, and fourth queries. 

“ XVIII. Will any important impression^ favoiirahle to 
Christianity j ever he made^ except by the conversion and through 
the influence of persons of education^ and of the higher classes of 
society who can read our sacred hooks in the original^ or at least in 
the English version ?” 

Christianity, when represented in its genuine sense in any 
language whatever, must make a strong impression on every in- 
telligent mind, especially when introduced by persons of educa- 
tion and respectability. 

XIX. Are the translations^ which have heen made faithful^ 
free from sectarian influence as to the expression of Chnstian 
doctrine ?” 

To both parts of this query my reply must be in the nega- 
tive . I at the same time acquit these translators of wilful neg- 
lect or intentional perversion. They were, I think, too hasty to 
engage themselves in so difficult an undertaking. 

Ideas, in general, are as differently expressed in the idioms 
of the East from those of the West, as the East is remote from 
the West. Greater difficulty, therefore, must be experienced 
by a native of Europe in communicating European ideas in the 
idioms of Asia, than in conveying Asiatic ideas into the langu- 
ages of Europe ; so a native of Asia experiences greater incon- 
venience in expressing Asiatic ideas in European idioms, than 
in translating European ideas into an Asiatic language. 

About four years ago, the Rev. Adam, and another 
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Baptist Missionary, the Rev. Mr. Yates, both well reputed for 
their oriental and classic acquirements, engaged, in common 
with myself, to translate the New Testament into Bengallee, and 
we met twice every week, and had for our guidance all the 
translations of the Bible, by different authors, which we could 
procure. Notwithstanding our exertions, we were obliged to 
leave the accurate translation of several phrases to future con- 
sideration, and for my own part I felt discontented with the 
translation, adopted of several passages, though I tried frequent- 
ly, when alone at home, to select more eligible expressions, and 
applied to native friends for their aid for that purpose. I beg 
to assure you, that I (though a native of this country) do not 
recollect having engaged myself once, during my life, in so 
difficult a task, as the translation of the New Testament into 
Bengallee. 

XX. Are there any particular parts of India or of the 
Easty where efforts for propagating Christianity y or preparing the 
way for U, might he made with better hope^ than in others ?” 

Calcutta, the Capital of the British Empire in India, where 
the natives are more conversant with English, and frequently 
associate with European gentlemen, is, in my humble opinion, 
preferable as a field for such efforts to the rest of Hindoostan, 
as the native inhabitants of Bengal, in a great degree, follow 
the example of the opulent natives of Calcutta. 
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DEDICATION 


TO ALL believers IN THE INCARNATION OF THE DEITY, 
Fellow-believers^ 

The following Correspondence between the renowned Dr. R, Tytler 
and myself was partly given to the world through the medium of tho 
Bengal IIurkaru ; but as the Editor of that Paper refused to admit some 
of my letters into its pages, and those published were widely separated 
from each other by being mixed up with various extraneous matters, I 
have deemed it advisable to have the whole collected together and presen- 
ted at one view, for general edification. 

My object in addressing Dr. Tytler (as will be seen from a perusal of 
the following pages,) was, that all Believers in the Manifestation of God 
in the flesh, whether Hindoo or Christian, might unite in support of our 
Common Cause, and cordially co-operatc in our endeavours to check the 
alarming growth of the Unitarian heresy : but unfortunately my hopes- 
were entirely disappointed, as Dr. Tytler not only refused to repair the 
breach, I conceived his writings calculated to make, but to my great 
surprise and regret, in return for my friendly offers of assistance, he- 
applied to me and to my religion the most opprobrious abuse, and treated 
me as if my Faith were inimical to the tenets of his Creed. 

I am, your friend and fellow-believer, 
Calcutta^ June 3, 1 823. RAM DOSS.^ 


• Bam Doss is the name assumed by Ram Mohun Roy in many of hfs 
satirical writings. —Ed. 



A VINDICATION 


OF THE 

INCARNATION OF THE DEITY, &c. 

INTRODUCTION. 

This Correspondence was occasioned by a passage in a letter 
of Dr. Tytler’s, published in the Bengal HunKAEU of the 30th 
of May 1823, directed against Raminohiin Iloy, a person who, 
as is well known, is strongly reprobated by the zealous, both 
among Hindoos and Christians, for liis daring impiety in reject- 
ing the doctrine of Divine Incarnations. But the Doctor while 
censuring this stubborn Heretic, most unwarrantably introduced 
contemptuous allusions to the Hindoo Deities, as will be seen 
from the passage referred to wdiich is hero subjoined : — 

EvXtraci from the Hurlairu of May 3r(/j 1823. 

He (Rammohun Roy) tlius y>roceeds in the same epistle. 

Whether you be a faithful believer in tbe Divinity of the Holy 
Lord and Saviour JESUS CHRIST, or of any other mortal 
man ; or whether a Hindu declares himself a faithful believer 
in the Divinity of his Holy Thakoor Train RAM, or MUNOO — 
i feel equally indifferent about these notions.” Hero I pause, for 
the purpose of asking the candid Reader what would have been 
said, if, at the time Rammohun Roy continued in his belief of 
Shiba,, Vishnu and Gunesa, I had personally addressed a letter 
to him, replete with vituperation of him and his opinions ? 
'Would it not have been asserted, and very justly, that I was 
attacking him, and his gods, and 'wounding the religious feelings 
of a Hindu ? Yet this Unitarian^ as he now professes himself, 
thinks proper to leave the subject of discussion, namely a pro- 
posal to hold a Religious conference,” and tells me flatly that 
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my belief m the Divinity op the HOLY SAVIOUR is on a 
par with a Hindu’s belief in his Thakoor 1 1 1 — ^Yes, Christian 
Readers, such is the fact ; and when I offer to defend myself 
from such vile imputations by arguments drawn from those Holy 
Scriptures to which this Unitarian himself appeals, I am given 
to understand, that this Rc viler of my Faith, the Faith of my 
Ancestors, will not condescend to listen, unless my reply re- 
ceives the stamp of orthodoxy from the signature of a Mission- 
ary 1 1 1 

May 2, 1823. R. Tytler. 

RAM DOSS'S FIRST LETTER TO DR. TYTLER. 

The Editor of the Hurkaru having refused insertion to the fol- 
lowing, it was privately forwarded to Dr. Tytler. 

To Dr, It, Tytler, 

Sir, 

I happened to read a letter in the Hurkaru ” of the 3rd 
instant, under the signature of R. Tytler, which has excited my 
wonder and astonishment. For I had heard that you were not 
only profoundly versed in the knowledge of the ancients, but 
intimately acquainted with the learning and opinions of the pre- 
sent age. But I felt quite disappointed when I perceived that 
you entertained ideas so erroneous respecting the Hindoo reli- 
gion. 

Is there any Hindoo who would be offended at being told 
by a believer in the Invisible God, that this man is indifferent 
about his (the Hindoo’s) faith in the divinity of his Holy Tha- 
koor and Trata Ram or Munoo ? We know that these self- 
conceited sects who profess reverence for only one Deity are 
apt to express their indifference for the holy Incarnation of 
the Divine Essence believed in by Hindoos as well as by Chris- 
tians ; and in fact that the followers of any one religion have 
little respect for the opinions of those of another. But can this 
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give concern or snrprise to the enlightened and well-informed 
persons who have seen and conversed with various sects of men ? 

I am more particularly astonished that a man of your repu- 
ted learning and acquirements, should be offended at the men- 
tion of the resemblance of your belief in the Divinity of Jesus 
Christ with a Hindoo’s belief in his Thakoor, because you 
ought to know that our religious faith and yours are founded 
on the same sacred basis, viz, the manifestation of God in the 
FLESH, without any restriction to a dark or fair complexion, 
large or small stature, long or short hair. You cannot surely 
be ignorant that the Divine Ram was the reputed son of Dushu- 
ruth, of the offspring of Bhuggeeruth, of the tribe of Rughoo, 
as Jesus was the reputed son of Joseph, of the House of David, 
of the Tribe of Judah. Ram was the King of the Rughoos and 
of Foreigners, while in like manner Jesus was King of the 
Jews and Gentiles. Both are stated in the respective sacred 
books handed down to us, to have jx^rformed very wonderful 
miracles and both ascended up to Heaven. Both were tempted 
by the Devil while on the earth, and both have been worshipped 
by millions up to the present day. Since God can bo born of 
the Tribe of Judah, how, I ask, is it impossible that he should bo 
born of the Tribe of Rughoo, or of any other nation or race of 
men ? And as the human form and feelings of Ram afford 
sceptics no good argument against his omnipresent and divine 
nature, it must be evident to you that this deluded sect of Uni- 
tarfanism can lay no stress on the human form and feelings of 
Jesus Christ as disproving his divinity. 

When therefore the resemblance is so very striking, and 
ought to be known to you as well 'as to every other man having 
the least pretensions to an acquaintance with the learning and 
religion of the Natives of India, — how is it possible that you 
can feel offended at the mention of a fact so notorious ? You 
may perhaps urge, that there is a wide difference between a be- 
lief in THREE Persons in the Godhead as maintained by you, and 
a belief in three hundred and thirty millions of Persons in the 
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Godhead, entertained by the Hindoos. But as all such numeri- 
cal objections are founded on the frail basis of human reason, 
which we well know is fallible, you must admit that the same 
omnipotence, which can make three ONE and one THREE, 
can equally reconcile the unity and plurality of three hundred 
and thirty millions, both being supported by a sublime mystery 
which far transcends all human comprehension. 

The vain and narrow-minded believers in one Invisible God 
accuse the followers of the Trinity, as well as us the sincere 
worshippers of Ram and other Divine Incarnations, of being 
Idolaters ; and policy therefore might have suggested to you 
the propriety of maintaining a good understanding and brother- 
hood among all who have correct notions of the manifestation 
of God in the flesh, that wo may cordially join and go hand 
in hand, in opposing, and, if possible, extirpating the 
abominable notion of a single God, which strikes equally at 
the root of Hindooism and Christianity. However, it is not too 
late for you to reflect on your indiscretion, and atone for it by 
expressing your regret at having wnntten and published any 
thing calculated to create dissension among the worshippers of 
Divine Incarnations. 

I am. Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 
Ram Doss. 

Dr. TYTLER’S REPLY TO THE FOREGOING. 


To Ram Doss, 

I have received your letter and beg you to receive my best 
thanks, for the trouble you have put yourself to, in sending it 
to me. It was my intention this evening to have proved that 
Hindu Idolatry and Unitarianism are the same, and that they 
both proceed from the Devil. Unfortunately Mr. Robison, in 
consequence of the number who were anxious to attend, has 
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requested me to postpone the meeting, to which of course I have 
acceded. But I am ready, — mind me, ready, — to meet you 
and your runnagate friend Rammohun Roy whenever you please, 
in public and private discussion, and let you know what a humble 
individual unsupported can do, armed with no other weapon than 
the sharp sword of the Gospel, in bringing to light the hidden 
works of darkness, which are at present displayed in the 
noble Heresy of Unitarianism of which you it^re the wretched 
tool. But neither you, Rammohun Roy, nor the second fallen 
ADAM dare meet me because you fear the WORD of TRUTH, 

Your inveterate and determined 
foe in the LORD, 

Ma^ 6th, 1823. (Signed j R. Tytler, 

RAM DOSS’S REPLY TO A REMARK of the EDITOR OF 
THE BENGAL IIUUKARU. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Ilurharu, 

Sir, 

After publishing in your Paper of the 3rd instant Dr. Tytler’a 
letter, throwing out offensive insinuations against the Hindoo 
Religion, as unworthy to be compared with the Christian, I am 
truly astonished at your refusal to insert my very friendly reply 
and expostulation with him for the error and indiscretion into 
which he has fallen, and that you moreover defend him in the 
follcfwing words : We would hint to Ram Doss that there is 
in our opinion a wide difference between the belief which 
“ maintains God to have appeared in the Flesh and that of the 
Hindoo who believes the appearance of the omnipotent Being 
“ in the shape of a Thakoor, which if we are not mistaken, is 
composed of stone, metal or wood.” 

I must remark, first, on the total unacquaintance, you have 
displayed, with the Hindoo Religion, notwithstanding your 
residence in the capital of Bengal, in which however you are more 
excusable than Dr. Tytler, considering his high pretensions to 
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learning. Can you find a single Hindoo in the whole of India, 
who imagines that the divine Ram, the son of Dushuruth by 
Koushilya his mother according to the flesh, was composed 
either of wood, stone or metal ? If you can find even one, there 
may be some excuse for your mistake in supposing, what is so 
wide of the fact. You may, of course, find numerous conse- 
crated images or statues of the Holy Ram, in the Hindoo 
temples, formed of wood and other materials, placed there for 
the pious purpose of attracting the attention of Devotees to that 
Divine Incarnation, — although many good Hindoos do not 
consider such representations as necessary, and worship Ram 
directly without the intervention of any sensible object. But 
can you suppose for a moment that a model or picture of any 
person, whether divine or human, can identify that being with 
such representation or convert the original existence into the 
same materials ? If this were the case, then the number of men 
so unfortunate as to have statues or portraits of themselves 
made, must lose their real essence — ^their original elements 
necessarily degenerating into stone, or paint and canvass. 

But it is indisputable that neither the image of the Holy 
Jesus in Roman Catholic Churches, nor the representations of 
the Divine Ram in the Hindoo Temples, are identified with 
either of those sacred persons. 

As you have refused to publish my letter in answer to Dr. 
Tytler’s attack, I shall take an opportunity of sending it directly 
to himself for his consideration and reply, and purpose .very 
soon laying this controversy before the public through some 
other channel with proper mention of your partial conduct, in 
circulating Dr. Tytler’s insulting insinuations against the Hindoo 
Religion and withholding my answer thereto for its vindication. 
I expect you will kindly insert this letter in your Paper of 
tomorrow along with a justification of your own observations 
of this morning. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient Servant, 

Ram Doss. 
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REMARKS OF THE EDITOR RELATIVE TO THE 
FOREGOING. 


( Contained in the Bengal Hurkaru of the 8th May.) 

In our subsequent pcages will be found a letter signed Ram 
Doss, which we insert with pleasure, with a desire of con- 
vincing him that we are really impartial in our views of 
the subject of which it treats. In explanation of our refusal 
to insert the former letter of Ram Doss, we owe it to him to 
say that although it justly deserves the appellation of a 
very friendly reply” and although it was written with much 
ability, yet it appeared to us to overstep the limits we have 
prescribed to ourselves, by entering too far into the subject 
of the original dispute between the two classes of religious 
professors, instead of being confined to the discussion of the 
subject between Ram Mohun Roy and Dr. Tytler, namely 
the right of the latter to demand, and of the former to afford, 
facilities for the purpose of the discussion of the point at issue 
between them. It was under these circumstances and with 
this feeling that w^e declined to insert Ram Doss’s communi- 
cation, and we beg to assure him that it -was not from any 
disrespect to him, or partiality for Dr, Tytler or his doctrines. 

Having disposed of this part of the subject, we trust, to the 
satisfaction of Ram Doss, we shall simply remark on the 
other, that we never intended to intimate that any sensible 
Hindoo could for one moment suppose that God was perso- 
nally present in an imago of brass, stone or metal ; but we 
have no hesitation in asserting that such an opinion does 
prevail, not only among the Hindoos, but amongst the ig- 
norant of all classes whose religious faith prescribes the 
worship of images as the medium of access to the Deity. 
We really ought not to enter on the discussion of any of the 
points connected with the religious worship of the Hindoos, 
as we have had hut very few opportunities of making ourselves 
acquainted with them, and if we are now in any error on 

35 
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these subjects, we trust that Ram Doss will attribute it to the 
causes which we have thus explained, and not to any feeling of 
partiality towards Dr. Tytler, or of misreprescDtation of the 
objects of his own worship. 


RAM DOSS’S FIRST CHALLENGE TO Dr. R. TYTLER. 


To the Editor' of the Bengal Hurkaru. 

Sir, 

Being disappointed in my just expectation of having my 
answer to Dr. Tytler’ s insinuations inserted in your Paper, 
I yesterday sent it to the Doctor himself for his consideration ; 
but he avoids making a reply thereto, and in answer to my 
arguments, merely returns abuse against me, and likewise 
against our cominoii enemies, the Unitarians, for which last, 
I, oi course, care nothing. 

I take this opportunity of informing the Public that this 
Goliath, notwithstanding his high pretensions to learning, 
and presumption in setting himself up as the champion of 
Christianity, shrinks from the defence of the charges he has 
brought agaii st Hindooism, and that he refuses to co-operate 
with me in opposing Unitarianism, although he declares in his 
note to me that it is a system of damnable heresy proceeding 
from the Devil. 

I am. Sir, your obedient Servant, 

May 7, 1823. Ram Doss. 


DR. TYTLER’S REPLY TO RAM DOSS. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru. 

Sir, 

As I do not intend this letter to have any direct reference 
to the subject of religious discussion, you will oblige me by 
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giving it insertion into the columns of the Hurkaru. Two days 
ago I received an Epistle subscribed Ram Doss, which I was led 
to conclude must have been written by some Unitarian under a 
pseudonymous signature. But it appears from a letter, which 
is published in your paper of this day, I may have been mis- 
taken ; and I am, therefore, anxious to inform Ram Doss, if he 
be a real person, that I consider there is no book at present in 
possession of HinduSy — the Mahahharata and Ramayuna not 
excepted, — of higher antiquity than the entrance of the Musul- 
mans into India, — ^say about 800 years from the present period. 
The legends attached to the Avatars are merely perverted, and 
corrupted copies of the Holy Scriptures in the possession of 
Christians, and have no particular relation to the ancient reli- 
gion, whatever it may have been, of the inhabitants of this coun- 
try. Should Ram Doss therefore be a real person, and wish to 
obtain information on those topics, it will afford mo sincere 
pleasure to meet him, either at my own house or any other 
he may appoint, at some hour convenient to us both, for the 
purpose of explaining the arguments which support the views, I 
have taken, of the modernness of the religious system at present 
followed by the Hindus. 

Your obedient Servant. 

May 8, 1823. R. Tytlbr. 

RAM DOSS’S SECOND CHALLENGE TO Da. TYTLER. 

To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru, 

Sir, 

Dr. Tytler having been unable to mate a direct reply to the 
arguments conveyed in my letter to him dated the 5th instant, 
has taken refuge in your Paper, knowing very well that he 
would prevail upon you to insert every assertion tiiat he might 
make against our Sacred Books and Holy Incarnations, and that 
you as a Christian would excuse yourself for declining to give 
publicity to my retaliation upon him. 
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I therefore challenge him through yonr Pages for a reply to 
my arguments in the shape of a letter, so that I may endeavour 
through some other means to publish all our correspondence 
for the consideration and judgment of the Public. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
May 9 tAy 1823. Ram Doss. 

Dr. TYTLER’S REPLY TO RAM DOSS. 


To the Editor of the Beiigal Hurharu, 

Sib, 

Tour Correspondent Ram Doss in informing the public,’’ 
that I consider Unitarianism a system of damnable heresy 
proceeding from the Devil,” has forgot to mention that such 
was also my expressed opinion to him respecting the supersti- 
tions to which he is so extremely partial. Under those circum- 
stances is it reasonable to expect, I will allow him to co->operate 
with me, as ho calls it, against our common enemies,” when 
in fact I maintain Unitarianism to be nothing more than a new 
name for Hindu Idolatry ? 

Your obedient Servant, 
Calcutta^ May 10, 1823. R. Tytler. 


RAM DOSS’S THIRD CHALLENGE TO Dr. TYTLER. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru, 

Sir, 

One of the objects of my letter to Dr. Tytler, was to solicit 
the co-operation of the Doctor in opposing Unitarians. The 
other, to refute his insinuations against Hindooism and prove 
that it was founded on the same sacred basis (the Manifestation 
of God in the flesh) with Doctor Tytler’s own Faith. 
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From the Doctor’s letter in your paper of this morning, I 
see he positively shrinks from entering the field with me against 
Unitarianism, leaving me thus to encounter the danger and reap 
the glory single-handed. 

I now request to be informed through the medium of your 
paper, whether the Doctor also flinches from justifying his 
insinuations against the Hindoo Religion, and replying to my 
letter proving Hindooism and Christianity to rest on the same 
sacred foundation. 

I am. Sir, your obedient Servant, 
Maij 12, 1823. Ram Doss. 

Dr. TYTLER’S REPLY TO RAM DOSS. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru. 

Sir, 

The assertion of Ram Doss, that I shrink from entering 
the field against Unitarianism, leaving him thus to encounter 
the danger and reap the glory single-handed,” when all Calcutta 
is acquainted with the contrary, and no one better than the 
Unitarians themselves, is really too absurd to require notice. 

In support of what this waiter calls my insinuations against 
the Hindu Religion,” I refer him to the histories of Buddha, 
Salu¥ahana, and Chrishna, and maintain they comprise nothing 
more than perverted copies of Christianity. Let him shew the 
reverse if he can. 

Your obedient Servant, 

Calcutta^ May 13, 1823. R, Tttler. 


RAM DOSS’S REPLY TO THE FOREGOING. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru. 


Sir, 

You are aware that I have three times through the medium 
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of yonr paper, called upon Dr. Tytler, to reply to the abgumbnts 
contained in the letter, forwarded to him by mo and the receipt 
of which he acknowledged in a torrent of abuse, and that he has, 
as often as thus publicly called upon, returned an evasive answer, 
which proves that he inwardly shrinks from the combat. 

With a view to defend his offensive insinuations, against 
Hindooism, he now refers me to the Histories of Buddha (the 
head of a tribe inimical to Hindooism,) Saluvahana (an Indian 
Prince) and Chrishna, a divine Incarnation, without attempting 
to bring forward from these any thing against the justness of 
my arguments. I now. Sir, beg leave to appeal to you, whether 
if any Hindoo were to make insinuations against the Christian 
Religion, when called to defend them, he would be justified in 
merely referring Christians to the Books of the Jews (a tribe 
equally inimical to Christianity,) or Gibbon’s History of the 
Roman Empire, or to a whole History of Jesus Christ, without 
adducing any particular passage. I now for the Fourth and 
last time call upon the Doctor, either to answer precisely my 
arguments already in his possession, or confess publicly that he 
is totally unable to justify his insinuations against a Religion 
founded on the Sacred basis of the manifestation of God in the 
flesh, and that knowing the badness of his cause, he shrinks from 
meeting me on the fair field of Regular Argument, instead of 
which he has given me only abuse. • 

I have nothing to say respecting his mode of opposing our 
Common enemies, the Unitarians, and grant him freely the 
honour of his individual exertions. Notwithstanding I think it 
proper to suggest the expediency of Common believers in Divine 
Incarnations (like the Doctor and myself) joining hand in hand 
in opposing our inveterate enemy. Our chance of success must 
be greater when our Force is united, than when it is divided. 

I am, Sir, 

Tour obedient Servant, 
Ram Doss. 


May 14, 1823. 
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DR. TYTLER’S REPLY TO RAM DOSS. 

This Reply was in a Postscript to a Letter of Dr. Tytler’s 
(dated May 15,) addressed to the Editor of Bengal Hurkaru, 
and published on that Paper of the 16th May. 

I request” (said the Doctor) ^^to be informed by your sapient 
correspondent Ram Doss, in what manner he proves Buddha to 
be Hhe head of a tribe inimical to Hindooism.’” 


RAM DOSS’S REPLY TO THE FOREGOING. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurharu. 

Sir, 

The only reply which Dr. Tytler makes to my Fourth 
Challenge published in your paper yesterday is as follows, viz. — 
P. S. I request to be informed by your sapient corres- 
pondent Ram Doss in what manner he proves Buddha to be 
‘the head of a tribe inimical to Hindooism.’ ” 

I now call on the Public to pronounce whether this query 
can be considered as a reply to the arguments contained in my 
letter forwarded to the Doctor, repelling his offensive insinuations 
and proving that Hindooism and Christianity are founded on the 
same basis ? or if it be not evidently a mere pretence for evad- 
ing the question ? Fully warranted in anticipating a verdict in 
my favor, I ask what opinion will the world form of a man wha 
with some pretensions to learning and great professions of Reli- 
gion, while defying the whole world in the field of Religious 
discussion, first utters degrading insinuations against a Faith- 
founded on exactly the same basis as his own, and then when 
repeatedly challenged to justify this conduct resorts to such 
Shuffling and Evasion ? However to oblige the Doctor as a 
fellow-believer in, and worshipper of, Divine Incarnations, I will 
inform him (although it has no bearing on the question) that Bud-~ 
dha or Booddha, is the head of the sect of Bouddhus^ who derive 
their name from him in the ^ame manner as Christians do from 
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Christ. That this sect is inimical to Hindooism is proved by 
the fact that they deny the existence of a Creator of the Uni- 
verse, in whom the Hindoos believe, and also despise many of 
the Gods worshipped by the latter. There are hundreds of 
works published by them against each other which are in gener- 
al circulation. But all this has nothing to do with my argu- 
ments which the Doctor by evading virtually confesses he is 
able to answer. I therefore denounce him a defamer of Hindoo- 
ism, a religion of the principles of which he is (or at least appears 
to be) totally ignorant. 

I am. Sir, your obedient Servant, 
Friday y \&tli May^ 1823. Ram DoSS. 

DR. TYTLER’S REPLY TO THE FOREGOING. 


Published in the Ilurharu of May 22nd. 

The sapient Ram Doss, now changes his tone, — and tells 
us the Bouddhists despise many of the Gods worshipped by 
the Hindoos.” It hence follows that some of the Hindoo deities 
must be objects of their adoration. And yet this writer asserts 
Buddha to be the “ head of a tribe inimical to Hindooism,” 
while his own statement proves Hindoo Gods to be the objects 
of Buddhaic veneration ! I 

RAM DOSS’S REPLY TO THE FOREGOING. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru. 

Sib, 

In your paper of this day, Dr. Tytler notices my fifth Chal- 
lenge, calling upon him to answer the arguments contained in 
my letter forwarded to him some weeks ago, repelling his offen- 
sive insinuations against Hindooism. But how does he justify 
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himself ? “ The sapient Ram Doss ” (says he) now changes 
his tone and telfe us the Buddhists ^ despise many of the Gods 
worshipped by the Hindoos.’ It hence follows that some of 
the Hindoo deities must be objects of their adoration. And yet 
this writer asserts Buddha to be the ^ head of a tribe inimical to 
Hindooism/ while his own statement proves Hindoo Gods to 
be the objects of Buddhaic veneration.’^ 

I now beg to call the attention of the Public, Christians and 
not Christians, to the above passage, and request them to pro- 
nounce whether the Doctor thereby proves that Hindooism can- 
not (as he insinuated) be compared with Christianity, or refutes 
my position, that these two religions are founded on the same 
sacred basis, viz. the Manifestation of God in the Flesh ? And 
1 now call on the world to judge, whether the person who can 
resort to such shuffling and evasion have any just claim to the 
character of a man of learning, or a man of probity ? What 
name is bestowed on the man who thus shrinks from meeting 
the arguments of his opponent fairly and candidly, and trem- 
bling at the force of truth, is glad to make his escape by any 
mean subterfuge ? 

It is almost self-degradation or a prostitution of reason to 
treat his last remark, above quoted, as worthy of notice, viz. that 
as “ Buddhists despise many of the Gods worshipped by the 
Hindoos, it hence follows that some of the Hindoo deities must 
be subjects of their adoration — Indeed I ! In what school of 
wisdom did the learned Doctor acquire his Logic ? Although I 
despise or dislike several members of a family, is this a proof 
that I MUST adore the rest ? May I not regard the rest with in- 
difference, or be unacquainted with them ? But granting even 
that Buddhists do worship some of the Hindoo Gods, while 
they despise others, may they not still be inimical to Hindooism ? 
For, don’t the Jews despise one of the Christian Gods, worship 
another, and are indifferent to a third, and yet are they not in- 
veterate enemies of Christianity ? 

I now only wish to know from what College or University 
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the Doctor procured a Certificate, authorizing him to assume 
the Title of M. D. and whether that seat of Learning in the 
distribution of its Academic Honors usually selects such worthy 
objects. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

Thursday j 22nd May, 1823. Ram Doss. 

P. S. I congratulate the Doctor on his victory (as reported 
by himself in your paper of to-day) over our common enemies 
the Unitarians (these deluded deniers of Divine Incarnations), 
and I regret I was not present to share in the triumph. R. D. 

Hr, Tytler being now it appears completely silenced, a Friend, 
under the signature of A Christian, came forward to his assistance 
in the following Letter, 


LETTER OF A CHRISTIAN TO RAM DOSS. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru, 

Sir, 

It is gratifying to the lovers of science, to behold a few in- 
telligent Hindoos emerging from the degraded ignorance and 
shameful superstition, in which their fathers for so many cen- 
turies have been buried. It is no less pleasing to the friends of 
humanity, to find that one of the most learned of the Hindoo 
Brahmuns has not only abandoned the doctrine which counte- 
nances the cruel and abominable practice of matricide, but 
also ably confuted his compeers, who were advocates for having 
human victims sacrificed to Moloch. 

On the other hand it is a sad contemplation, that these very 
individuals who are indebted to Christians for the civil liberty 
they enjoy, as well as for the rays of intelligence, now beginning 
to dawn on them, should in the most ungenerous manner insult 
their benefactors, by endeavouring to degrade their religion, for 
no other reason, but because they cannot comprehend its sublime 
Mysteries. 
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My attention has been particularly attracted to this subject 
by a letter signed Ram Doss ” which appeared in your paper 
of yesterday. 

This Hindoo with whom I have no personal acquaintance 
had the arrogance to lay before the public the following passage 
I now call on the public to pronounce whether this query can 
be considered as a reply to the arguments contained in my letter 
forwarded to the Doctor, repelling his offensive insinuations and 
proving that Ilmdooism and. Christianity are founded on the 
same basis ?” Ram Doss here appeals to the public, and he will 
of course grant me the same privilege. I will therefore ask, — 
Christian Readers, are you so far degraded by Asiatic effeminacy 
as to behold with indifference your holy and immaculate Reli- 
gion thus degraded by having it placed on an e([uality with 
Hindooism — with rank idolatry — with disgraceful ignorance and 
shameful superstition ? 

Will Ram Doss or his associates bo pleased to inform me, if 
the Incarnation of his God was foretold by Prophets through a 
period of four thousand years ? Or will ho demonstrate the 
mission or divine incarnation of his Deity by incontestable and 
stupendous miracles such as Christ wrought ? Will ho assert 
that the doctrine of Hindooism is as pure and undefiled as that 
of Christianity ? Or in fine, will he prove that the human 
character has ever been exalted by any religious system so 
much as by the sweet influence of Christianity ? 

If Ram Doss is not able satisfactorily to clear up a single 
point of what I now submit to his serious consideration, it is 
manifest, that in common civility, he should refrain from insult- 
ing Christians by putting their religion on a comparison with 
Hindooism. 

Ram Mohun Roy, who appears to me to be the most learned 
of the Hindoos, is so far from making such odious and offensive 
remarks, that he apparently gives the preference to Christianity. 
Vide, his First Appeal entitled ^^the precepts of Christ the guide 
to peace and happiness.” I regret the learned Brahmun was 
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interrupted by the intemperate zeal of the Baptists in the praise- 
worthy course he intended to have pursued as set forth in his 
preface to the work above alluded to. 

1 conclude by recommending your sapient C/orrespondent 
Bam Doss to employ his time and talents in laudable and pious 
endeavours to reclaim his Countrymen from idolatry^ rather 
than attempt to investigate mysteries that are far above the 
weak comprehensions of man. I also recommend him to beware 
of such Christians as are carried away with every wind of doc- 
trine, and who “ know not what they do.” 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

* A Christian. 

RAM DOSS’S REPLY TO THE CHRISTIAN. 

[Published in a Pamphlet containing an account of Dr. Ty tier’s 
Lecture circulated with the Bengal Hurkaru Newspaper.] 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru, 

Sir, 

I regret to observe by the Letter in your Paper of this morn- 
ing signed A Christian,” that in repelling the offensive insi- 
nuations of Dr. Tyfcler against the Hindoo Religion, I am consi- 
dered by one of the Christian denomination as endeavouring to 
degrade his Faith.’' 

It is well known to you. Sir, that I privately sent a Letter 
to the Doctor, refuting his position in the most friendly, calm, 
and argumentative manner, to which he returned a note loading 
me with the grossest abuse ; consequently I thought myself 
justified in challenging him publicly to make a reply to my argu- 
ments. The Christian therefore cannot conceal from himself 
that it is I and my Faith which have been vilified and abused 
and that in return, I have offered not insult, but merely reason 
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and argument ; for it cannot be considered insult for a man to 
say that another religion is founded on the same basis with his 
own, which he believes to be all that is venerable and sacred. 

If by the “ Ray of Intelligence for which the Christian 
says we are indebted to the English, he means the introduction 
of useful mechanical arts, I am ready to express my assent and 
also my gratitude ; but with respect to Science ^ Literature ^ or 
Religion^ I do not acknowledge that we are placed under any 
obligation. For by a reference to History it may be proved 
that the World was indebted to our ancestors for the first dawn 
of knowledge, which sprung up in the East, and thanks to the 
Goddess of Wisdom, we have still a philosophical and copious 
language of our own, which distinguishes us from other nations 
who cannot express scientific or abstract ideas without borrow- 
ing the language of foreigners. 

Ram Mohun Roy’s abandonment of Hindoo doctrines (as 
A Christian mentions) cannot prove them to be erroneous ; 
no more than the rejection of the Christian Religion by hundreds 
of persons who were originally Christians and more learned than 
Ram Mohun Roy, proves the fallacy of Christianity. We Hin- 
doos regard him in the same light as Christians do Hume, Vol- 
taire, Gibbon and other sceptics. 

Before “ A Christian ” indulged in a tirade about persons 
being degraded by Asiatic effeminacy ” he should have recol- 
lected that almost all the ancient prophets and patriarchs vener- 
ated by Christians, nay even Jesus Christ himself, a Divine In- 
carnation and the founder of the Christian Faith, were ASIA- 
TICS, so that if a Christian thinks it degrading to be born or to 
reside in Asia^ he directly reflects upon them. 

First. — The Christian demands “Will Ram Doss or his 
associates be pleased to inform me, if the Incarnation of his 
God was foretold by Prophets through a period of four thou- 
sand years ?” I answer in the affirmative. The Incarnation 
of Ram was foretold in the works of many holy and inspired 
men for more than 4000 years previous to the event, in the most 
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precise and intelligible language ; not in those ambiguous and 
equivocal terms found in the Old Testament^ respecting the In- 
carnation of Jesus Christ, an ambiguity which it is well known 
has afforded our common enemies, the Unitarians, a handle for 
raising a doubt of Jesus Christ being a real Manifestation of 
God in the flesh. 

Secondly. — The Clirutian demands of Ram Doss “ Will ho 
demonstrate the mission or divine incarnation of his deity 
by incontestable and stupendous miracles such as Christ 
wrought I answer, Yes : The divine Ram performed miracles 
more stupendous, not before multitudes of ignorant people only, 
but in the presence of Princes and of thousands of learned men, 
and of those who were inimical to Hindooism. I admit that 
the Jeins and other unbelievers ascribed Ram’s miraculous 
power to a Demoniacal Spirit, in the same manner as the Jews 
attributed the miracles of Jesus to the power of Beelzebub ; but 
neither of these objections are worthy of notice from believers 
in Divine Incarnations, since the performance of the miracles 
themselves is incontestably proved by tradition. 

Thirdly. — The Christian asks ‘‘Will he (Ram Doss) assert 
that the Doctrine of Hindooism is as pure and undefiled as 
that of Christianity ?” Undoubtedly, such is my assertion : 
and an English translation of the Vedant as well as of Munoo 
(which contains the essence of the whole Veds) being before 
the public, I call on all reflecting men to compare the two 
religions together and point out in what respect the one excels 
the other in purity ? Should the Christian attempt to ridicule 
some part of the ritual of the Veds I shall of course feel my- 
self justified in referring to ceremonies of a similar character in 
the Christian Scriptures ; and if he dwell on the corrupt notions 
introduced into Hindooism in more modern times, I shall also 
remind him of the corruptions introduced by various sects into 
Christianity. But A Christian must know very well that such 
corruptions cannot detract from the excellence of Genuine Reli- 
gions themselves. 
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Fourthly. — The Christian asks, he (Ram Doss) 

prove that the human character has ever been exalted by any 
system of religion so much as by the sweet influence of Chris- 
tianity.” In reply, I appeal to History, and call upon the CAns- 
tian to mention any religion on the face of the earth that has 
been the cause of so much war and bloodshed, cruelty and oppres- 
sion, for so many hundred years as this whose “ sweet influence ” 
he celebrates. 

That propriety of conduct found among the better sort of 
Christians is entirely owing to the superior education they have 
enjoyed ; a proof of which is, that others of the same rank in 
society, although not believers in Christianity, are distinguished 
by equal propriety of conduct, which is not the case with the most 
firm believers, if destitute of Education or without the means 
of improvement by mixing in company with persons better 
instructed than themselves. 

It is unjust in the Christian to quarrel with Hindoos be- 
cause (he says) they cannot comprehend the sublime mystery 
of his Religion, since he is equally unable to comprehend the 
sublime mysteries of ours, and, since both these mysteries 
equally transcend the human understanding, one cannot be 
preferred to the other. 

Let us however return to the main question, viz. that 
THE INCARNATION OF THE DEITY IS THE COMMON 
BASIS OF HINDOOISM AND CHRISTIANITY. If the 

t 

manifestation of God in the flesh is possible, such possibility 
cannot reasonably be confined to Judea or Uyodhya, for God has 
undoubtedly the power of manifesting himself in either country 
and of assuming any colour or name lie pleases. If it is impos- 
sible, as our common enemies, the Unitarians, contend, such 
impossibility must extend to all places and persons. I trust there- 
fore the Christian will reflect with great seriousness on this 
subject and will be kind enough to let me know the result. 

I am. Sir, your most obedient Servant, 
Calcuttay Man 23, 1823. Ram Doss. 
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Ham Doss having heard nothing more publicly or privately 
from Dr. Tytler or “ A Christian ’’ the correspondence here con^ 
eluded^ and the arguments adduced in vindication of the In-- 
carnation of the Deity as the Common Basis of Hindooism and 
Christianity consequently remain unanswered.* 


® This controversy began on the 3rd of May and ended on the 23rd of 
May 1823. The whole was published in the form of a pamphlet on the 
3rd of June, After the publication of this pamphlet, the dispute was 
renewed, but this later controversy (which was carried on in the India 
Gazette and the Advertiser from June 12th to June 29th, and was published 
in a pamphlet in July 14th) we have thought fit not to publish, as it is 
composed only of some trifling letters. We only give below the introduc- 
tion by the Rajah to this second pamphlet : — 

** After the foregoing pages had been issued from the press, Dr. Tytler, evi- 
dently ashamed to confess his defeat, began again in the public prints to assign 
various excuses for his not having answered me. These, with the replies they 
called forth, are now collected together that the Public may bo further enabled 
to appreciate the character and conduct of this Reviler of Hindooism. Although 
the Doctor carried the correspondence from the Newspapers, where both parties 
might expect fair play and their communications to be inserted free of charge, 
to the Advertiser of his own Publisher in which the arguments of his 
opponent could not find admission without payment ; even under these unfa- 
vourable circumstances I continued the controversy, till Mr. Crichton, the Doc* 
tor’s Publisher, refused to insert one of my communications sent him on Sunday 
the 29th June, on the groundless pretence that Dr. Tytler had left Calcutta and 
therefore could not answer it ; but this collusion between him and his Publisher 
instead of enabling him to retreat with honor, will only render his final dis- 
comfiture the more inglorious. 

Calcutta^ July 14fA, 1823. 

Ram Doss.” 


—Ed. 
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BETWEEN 

A MISSIONARY AND THREE CHINESE CONVERTS. 

Missionary » How many Gods are there, my brethren ? 

Ist, Convert. Three. 

ind. Convert. Two. 

Zrd. Convert. None. 

Missionary. Horrid ! These answers are from the Devil. 

All. We know not where yon got the religion which you 
have taught us, but thus you have taught us. 

Missionary. Blasphemers I 

All. We have heard you with patience, nor ever thought 
of crying out against you, how much so ever you surprised us 
by your doctrine. 

Missionary. (Recovering himself and addressing the 1st. 
convert.) Come, come, recollect : how can you imagine that 
there are three Gods ? 

Ist. Convert. You told me there was God the Father, 
and God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, and by my Swan- 
p^n I find that one and one and one are three. 

Missionary. 0 ! I see your blunder. You remember but 
half the lesson. I told you also that these Three are One. 

Convert. I know you did, but I thought you had 
forgotten yourself, and concluded that you spoke the truth at 
first. 

Missionary. 0 no I You must believe not only that there 
are Three persons, each God, and equal in power and glory, but 
also, that these Three are One. 

Convert. That is impossible. In China we do not 
believe contradictions. 
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Missionary, Brother I It is a mystery. 

Isf, Convert, What is that, pray ? 

Missionary, It is — it is — I know not what to say to yon, 
except that it is something which you cannot possibly compre- 
hend. 

Convert, (Smiling.) And is it this that you have been 
sent 10,000 miles to teach ? 

Missionary, 0 the power of carnal reason I Surely, some 
Socinian has been doing the Devil’s work in China. But (turn- 
ing to the 2nd convert,) how could you imagine, there are two 
Gods? 

2nd, Convert, I thought there were many more till you 
came and lessened the number. 

Missionary, Have I ever told you that there are two Gods ? 
(Aside.) The stupidity of this people makes me almost despair. 

2nd, Convert, True, you have not said in so many words 
that there are two Gods, but you have said what implies it. 

Missionary, Then, you have been tempted to reason upon 
this mystery. 

2nd, Convert, We Chinese are wont to put things to- 
gether, and to come at truth by comparison. Thus you said 
there were three persons that were each perfect God, and then 
you said that one of these persons died in one of the countries of 
the West, a long while ago ; and I therefore concluded the present 
number to he two. 

Missionary, Astonishing depravity ! 0 the depths of Satan I 
It is in vain to reason with these poor benighted creatures. But 
(addressing the 3rd convert) perverse as your two brethren are, 
you appear worse than they : what can you possibly mean by 
answering that there are no Gods ? 

B 7 ^d, Convert, I heard you talk of three, but I paid more 
particular attention to what you said on . the point of there 
being only one. This I could understand ; the other I could 
not ; and as my belief never reaches above my understanding 
(for you know I am no learned Mandarin) I set it down in 
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my mind that there was but one God, and that yon take yonr 
name of Christian from him. 

Missionary. There is something in this ; but I am more 
and more astonished at yonr answer — “ none.’’ 

Zrd. Convert. (Taking np the Swanpan.) Here is one. 
I remove it. There is none. 

Missionary. How can this apply ? 

Zrd. Convert. Onr minds are not like yonrs in the West, 
or yon would not ask me. Yon told me again and again, 
that there never was but one God, that Christ was the true 
God, and that a nation of merchants living at the head of 
the Arabian gulf, put him to death upon a tree, about 
eighteen hundred years ago. Believing you, what other an- 
swer could I give than “ None ” ? 

Missionary. I must pray for you, for you all deny the true 
faith, and living and dying thus, you will without doubt perish 
everlastingly. 

Convert. Cong-foo-tse, our revered master, says that 
bad temper always turns reason out of doors, and that when 
men begin to curse, the Good Spirit of the universe abandons 
their hearts. 

2nd. Convert. You must be angry with yourself and not 
with us, for you have been teaching us at difFerent times doc- 
trines as contradictory as those of Cong-foo-tse and Budha. 
The immortal emperor Sinchong has said that he is not to be 
numbered with wise men, nor to have a name in the hall of 
ancestors, who undertakes a voyage without making up his mind 
to its purpose, and preparing^ himself to give a clear and kind 
answer to the question of a stranger. 

3rd. Convert. These rebukes are just : but Ter-whan gtee 
says, in his golden words, that mirth is better than rice. You 
came, it seems, to bring us a new riddle : but while we thank 
you, we beg to inform you that Kienlong, our late celestial 
emperor, has supplied us with a plentiful store, much more 
entertaining than yours ; and when you can read as well as speak 
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our divine language, we recommend to you his delectable history 
of the Mantchoo Tartar, that pretended to be inspired by the 
Grand Lama, but could never be made to comprehend the 
Swanpan. 
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AN ADVOCATE FOR, AND AN OPPONENT OF, 
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BURNING WIDOWS ALIVE ; 

FROM TBB 

OIIIOINAL BUNGLA. 


CALCUTTA : 

1818. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 


The little tract, of which the following is a literal translation, 
originally written in Bungla, has been for several weeks past 
in extensive circulation in those parts of the country where the 
practice of Widows burning themselves on the jjile of their 
Husbands is most prevalent. An 'idea that the arguments it 
contains might tend to alter the notions that some European 
gentlemen entertain on this subject, has induced the Writer to 
lay it before the British Public also in its present dress. 


November 30, 1818. 



CONFERENCE 


BETWEEN 

AN ADVOCATE FOR, AND AN OPPONENT OF, 

THE PRACTICE OP 

BURNING WIDOWS ALIVE. 


Advocate- I am surprised that you endeavour to oppose'^tho 
practice of Concremation and Postcremation of Widows,* as 
long observed in this country. 

Opponent- Those who have no reliance on the Shastru, and 
those who take delight in the self-destruction of women, may 
well wonder that we should oppose that suicide which is for- 
bidden by all the Shastrus, and by every race of men. 

Advocate. You have made an improper assertion in alleging 
that Concremation and Postcremation are forbidden by the 
Shastrus. Hear what Ungira and other saints have said on this 
subject : 

That woman who, on the death of her husband, ascends the 
burning pile with him, is exalted to heaven, as equal to 
Uroondhooti. (1) 

She who follows her husband to another world, shall dwell 
in a region of joy for so many years as there are hairs in the 
human body, or thirty-five millions. (2) 

® When a widow is absent from her husband at the time of his death, 
she may in certain cases burn herself along with some relic representing 
the deceased. This practice is called Unoomurun or Postcremation. 

( 1 ) 

(2) ^ 
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As a serpent-catcher forcibly draws a snake from his hole, 
thus raising her husband by her power, she enjoys delight 
along with him. (3) 

The woman who follows her husband expiates the sins of 
three races ; her father’s line, her mother’s line, and the family 
of him to whom she was given a virgin. (4) 

There possessing her husband as her chiefest good, herself 
the best of women, enjoying the highest delights, she partakes 
of bliss with her husband as long as fourteen Indrus reign. (5) 
Even though the man had slain a Brahmun, or returned 
evil for good, or: killed an intimate friend, the woman expiates 
those crimes. (6) 

“ There is no other way known for a virtuous woman except 
ascending the pile of her husband. It should be understood 
that there is no other duty whatever after the death of her 
husband.” (7) 

Hear also what Vyas has written in the parable of the pigeon : 
A pigeon, devoterl to her husband, after his death entered 
the flames, and ascending to heaven, she there found her 
husband.” (8) 

And hoar Hareet’s words : 

‘‘As long as a woman shall not burn herself after her 

(3) I 

II 

(4) I 

II 
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husband’s death, she shall be subject to transmigration in a 
female form.” (9) 

Hear too what Vishnoo the saint says : 

After the death of her husband a wife must live as an 
ascetic, or ascend his pile.” (10) 

Now hear the words of the Bruhmu Pooran on the subject 
of Postcremation : 

If her lord die in another country, let the faithful wife 
place his sandals on her breast, and pure enter the fire.” (11) 

The fiiithful widow is declared no suicide by this text of the 
Rig Ved : “When three days of impurity are gone she obtains 
obsequies.” (12) 

Gotum says : 

“To a Brahmunee after the death of her husband, Postcre- 
mation is not permitted. But to women of the other classes 
it is esteemed a chief duty.” (13) 

“ Living let her benefit her husband ; dying she commits 
suicide.” (14) 

“ The woman of the Brahmun tribe that follows her dead 
husband cannot, on account of her self-destruction, convey 
either herself or her husband to heaven.” (15) 

Concremation and Postcremation being thus established by 
the words of many sacred lawgivers, how can you say they are 
forbidden by the Shastrus, and desire to prevent their practice? 

(9) ^ I 

iVu IIT II 

( 10 ) n 

(11) I 

II 
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Opponent, All those passages yon have quoted are indeed 
sacred law ; and it is clear from those authorities, that if women 
perform Ooncremation or Postcremation, they will enjoy heaven 
for a considerable time. But attend to what Munoo and others 
say respecting the duty of widows : “ Let her emaciate her body, 
by living voluntarily on pure flowers, roots, and fruits, but let 
her not, when her lord is deceased, even pronounce the name of 
another man. Let her continue till death forgiving all injuries, 
performing harsh duties, avoiding every sensual pleasure, 
and cheerfully practising the incomparable rules of virtue which 
have been followed by such women^as were devoted to one only 
husband.” (16) 

Here Munoo directs, that after the deaths her husband, the 
widow should pass her whole life as an ascetic. Therefore, the 
laws given by Ungira and others whom you have quoted, 
being contrary to the law of Munoo, cannot be accepted ; 
because the Ved declares, whatever Munoo has said is whole- 
some (17) and Vrihusputi, whatever law is contrary to the law 
of Munoo is not commendable.” (18) The Ved especially declares, 
‘‘ by living in the practice of regular and occasional duties the 
mind may be purified. Thereafter by hearing, reflecting, and 
constantly meditating on the Supreme Being, absorption in 
Bruhmu may be attained. Therefore from a desire during life 
of future fruition, life ought not to be destroyed.” (19) Munoo, 
Yagnyuvulkyu, and others, have then, in their respective codjss 
of laws, prescribed to widows the duties of ascetics only. By 
this passage of the Ved, therefore, and the authority of Munoo 
and others, the words you have quoted from Ungira and the 
rest are set aside ; for by the express declaration of the former, 

( 16 ) I iT g 
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widows after the death of their husbands may, by living as 
ascetics, obtain absorption. 

Advocate. What you have said respecting the laws of 
Ungira and others, that recommended the practice of Concre- 
mation and Postcremation we do not admit : because, though a 
practice has not been recommended by Munoo, yet, if directed by 
other lawgivers, it should not on that account be considered as 
contrary to the law of Munoo. For instance, Munoo directs the 
performance of Sundhya, but says nothing of calling aloud on the 
name of Huri ; yet Vyas prescribes calling on the name of Huri. 
The words of Vyas do not contradict those of Munoo. The same 
should be understood in the present instance. Munoo has com- 
mended widows to live as ascetics ; Vishnoo and other saints 
direct that they should either live as ascetics or follow their 
husbands. Therefore the law of Munoo may be considered to be 
applicable as an alternative. 

Opponent. The analogy you have drawn betwixt the practice 
of Sundhya and invoking Huri, and that of Ooncremation and 
Postcremation does not hold. For, in the course of the day the 
performance of Sundhya, at the prescribed time, does not prevent 
one from invoking Huri at another period ; and, on the other hand, 
the invocation of Huri need not interfere with the performance of 
Sundhya. In this case, the direction of one practice is not 
inconsistent with that of the other. But in the case of living 
as an ascetic or undergoing Ooncremation, the performance of 
the one is incompatible with the observance of the other. Scil. 
Spending one’s whole life as an ascetic after the death of a 
husband, is incompatible with immediate Ooncremation as 
directed by Ungira and others ; and, vice versa^ Ooncremation, 
as directed by Ungira and others, is inconsistent with living 
as an ascetic, in order to attain absorption. Therefore those two 
authorities are obviously contradictory of each other. More 
especially as Ungira, by declaring that “ there is no other way 
known for a virtuous woman except ascending the pile of her 
husband,” has made Ooncremation an indispensable duty. And 
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Hareet also, in his code, by denouncing evil consequences, in his ^ 
declaration, that “ as long as a woman shall not burn herself 
after the death of her husband, she shall be subject to transmi- 
gration in a female form,” has made this duty absolute. There- 
fore all those passages are in every respect contradictory to the 
law of Munoo and others. 

Advocate, When Ungira says that there is no other way 
for a widow except Concremation, and when Hareet says that 
the omission of it is a fault, we reconcile their words with those 
of Munoo, by considering them as used merely for the purpose 
of exalting the merit of Concremation, but not as prescribing 
this as an indispensable duty. All these expressions, moreover, 
convey a promise of reward for Concremation, and thence it 
appears that Concremation is only optional. 

Opponent. If, in order to reconcile them with the text of 
Munoo, you set down the words of Ungira and Hareet, that 
make the duty incumbent, as meant only to convey an exagge- 
rated praise of Concremation, why do you not also reconcile the 
rest of the words of Ungira, Hareet, and others, with those in 
which Munoo prescribes to the widow the practice of living as 
an ascetic as her absolute duty ? And why do you not keep 
aloof from witnessing the destruction of females, instead of 
tempting them with the inducement of future fruition ? More- 
over, in the text already quoted, self-destruction with the view 
of reward is expressly prohibited. 

Advocate, What you have quoted from Munoo and Yagnya- 
vulkyu and the tex of the Ved is admitted. But how can you 
set aside the following text of the Rig Ved on the subject of 
Concremation ? 0 fire I let these women, with bodies anointed 

with clarified butter, eyes coloured with collyrium, and void of 
tears, enter thee, the parent of water, that they may not be 
separated from their husbands, but may be, in unison with excellent 
husbands, themselves sinless and jewels amongst women.” (20) 
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OpponenU This text of the V ed, and the former passages 
from Hareet and the rest whom yo u have quoted, all praise the 
practice of Concremation as leading to fruition, and are addressed 
to those who are occupied by sensual desires ; and you cannot 
but admit that to follow these practices is only optional. In 
repeating the Sunkulpyu of Concremation, the desire of future 
fruition is declared as the object. The text therefore of the Ved 
which we have quoted, offering no gratifications, supersedes, 
in every respect, that which you have adduced, as well as all 
the words of Ungira and the rest. In proof we quote the 
tex of the Kuthopunishud : Faith in God which leads to ab- 

sorption is one thing ; and rites which have future fruition for 
their object, another. Each of these, producing different con- 
sequences, holds out to man inducements to follow it. The man, 
who of these two chooses faith, is blessed : and he, who for the 
sake of reward practices rites, is dashed away from the enjoy- 
ment of eternal beatitude.” (21) Also the Moonduk Opunishud ; 

Rites, of which there are eighteen members, are all perishable : 
he who considers them as the source of blessing shall undergo 
repeated transmigrations ; and all those fools who, immersed in 
the foolish practice of rites, consider themselves to be wise and 
learned, are repeatedly subjected to birth, disease, death, and 
other pains. When one blind man is guided by another, both 
subject themselves on their way to all kinds of distress.'^ (22) 

It is asserted in the Bhugvut Geeta, the essence of all the 
Smritis, Poorans, and Itihases, that, ‘‘ all those ignorant persons 
who attach themselves to the words of the Veds that convey 
promises of fruition, consider those falsely alluring passages as 
leading to real happiness, and say, that besides them there is no 
other reality. Agitated in their minds by these desires, they 
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believe the abodes of the celestial gods to be the chief object ; 
and they devote themselves to those texts which treat of cere- 
monies and their fruits, and entice by promises of enjoyment. Such 
people can have no real confidence in the Supreme Being.” (23) 
Thus also do the Moonduk Opunishud and the Geeta state that, 

the science by which a knowledge of God is attained is supe- 
rior to all other knowledge.’^ (24) Therefore it is clear, from those 
passages of the Ved and of the Geeta, that the words of the 
Ved which promise fruition, are set aside by the texts of a con- 
trary import. Moreover, the ancient saints and holy teachers, 
and their commentators, and yourselves, as well as we and all 
others, agree that Miinoo is better acquainted than any other 
lawgiver with the spirit of the Veds. And he, understanding the 
meaning of those different texts, admitting the inferiority of that 
which promised fruition, and following that which conveyed no 
promise of gratification, has directed widows to spend their lives as 
ascetics. He has also defined in his 12th chapter, what acts are 
observed merely for the sake of gratifications, and what are not. 

Whatever act is performed for the sake of gratifications in 
this world or the next is called Pruburttuk, and those which 
are performed according to the knowledge respecting God, are 
called Niburtiik. All those who perform acts to procure gratifica- 
tions, may enjoy heaven like the gods ; and he who performs 
acts free from desires, procures release from the five elements of 
this body, that is, obtains absorption.” (25) 

Advocate. What you have said is indeed consistent with the 
Veds, with Munoo, and with the Bhuguvut Geeta. But from 
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this I fear, that the passages of the Veds and other Shastrus, 
that prescribe Concremation and Prostcremation as the means of 
attaining heavenly enjoyments, must be considered as only 
meant to deceive. 

OpponerU. There is no deception. The object of those 
passages is declared. As men have various dispositions, those 
whose minds are enveloped in desire, passion and cupidity, have 
no inclination for the disinterested worship of the Supreme Be- 
ing. If they had no Shastrus of rewards, they would at once 
throw aside all Shastrus, and would foUow their several inclina- 
tions, like elephants unguided by the hook. In order to restrain 
such persons from being led only by their inclinations, the Shas- 
tru prescribes various ceremonies, as Shyenjag for one desir- 
ous of the destruction of the enemy, Pootreshti for one desir- 
ing a son, and Jyotishtom for one desiring gratifications in 
heaven, &c. ; but again reprobates such as are actuated by those 
desires, and at the same moment expresses contempt for such 
gratifications. Had the Shastru not repeatedly reprobrated both 
those actuated by desire and the fruits desired by thorn, all those 
texts might be considered as deceitful. In proof of what I have 
advanced I cite the following text of the Opunishud, ‘^Knowledge 
and rites together oflfer themselves to every man. The wise man 
considers which of these two is the better and which the worse. 
By reflection, he becomes convinced of the superiority of the 
former, despises rites, and takes refuge in knowledge. And the 
unlearned, for the sake of bodily gratification, has recourse to 
the performance of rites.” (26) The Bhuguvut Geeta : ‘‘The Veds 
that treat of rites are for the sake of those who are possessed of 
desire ; therefore, 0 Urjoon I do thou abstain from desires.” (27) 

Hear also the text of the Ved reprobating the fruits of rites : 
“ As in this world the fruits obtained from cultivation and labour 
perish, so in the next world fruits derived from rites are perish- 
^ (26) ^ ^ i ^ 
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able.’’ (28) Also the Bhuguvut Geeta : ‘^All those who observe the 
ntes prescribed by the three Veds, and through those ceremonies 
worship me and seek for heaven, having become sinless from 
eating the remains of offerings, ascending to heaven, and enjoy- 
ing the pleasures of the gods, after the completion of their re- 
wards, again return to earth. Therefore, the observers of rites 
for the sake of rewards, repeatedly, ascend to heaven, and return 
to the world, and cannot obtain absorption.^’ (29) 

Advocate. Though what you have advanced from the Ved 
and sacred codes against the practice of (^oncrematioii and Post- 
cremation, is not to be set aside, yet we have had the practice 
prescribed by Hareet and others handed down to us. 

Opponent. Such an argument is highly inconsistent with 
justice. It is every way improper to persuade to self-destruction 
by citing passages of inadmissible authority. In the second place, 
it is evident from your own authorities, and the Sunkulpu recited 
in conformity with them, that the w^idow should voluntarily quit 
life, ascending the flaming pile of her husband. But, on the con- 
trary, you first bind down the widow along with the corpse of her 
husband, and then heap over her such a quantity of wood that she 
cannot rise. At the time too of sid-ting fire to the pile, you press 
her down with large bamboos. In what passage of Hareet or the 
rest do you find authority for thus binding the woman according 
to your practice ? This then is, in fact, deliberate female murder. 

xldvocate. Though Hareet and the rest do not indeed autho- 
rize this practice of binding, &c., yet were a woman after having 
recited the Sunkulpu not to perform (^oncremation, it would be 
sinful, and considered disgraceful by others. It is on this ac- 
count that we have adopted the custom. 

Opponent. Respecting the sinfulness of such an act, that is 
mere talk ; for in the same codes it is laid down, that the per- 

( 28 ) i 
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formance of a penanco will obliterate the sin of quitting the 
pile. (30) Or in case of inability to undergo the regular penance, 
absolution may be obtained by bestowing the value of a cow, or 
three kahuns of kowries. Therefore the sin is no cause of alarm. 
The disgrace in the opinion of others is also nothing : for good 
men regard not the blame or i*eproach of persons who can reprobate 
those who abstain from the sinful murder of women. And do 
you not consider how great is the sin to kill a woman ; therein 
forsaking the fear of God, the fear of conscience, and the fear 
of the Shastrus, merely from a dread of the roi)roach of those 
who delight in female murder ? 

Advocate, Though tying dowm in this manner be not autho- 
rized by the Shastrus, yet we practise it as being a custom that 
has been observed throughout Hindoos! han. 

Ojyponetit, It never was the case that the practice of fasten- 
ing down widows on the pile was prevalent throughout Ilindoos- 
than : for it is but of late years that this mode has l)oen followed, 
and that only in Bengal, which is but a small port of Ilindoos- 
than. No one besides who has the fear of God and m.an before 
him, will assert that male or female murder, thed't, &c., from 
having been long practised, cease to be vices. If, according to 
your argument, custom ought to set aside the precepts of the 
Shastrus, tlie inhabitants of the forests and mountains who have 
been in the habits of plunder, must be considered as guiltless of 
sin, and it would be improper to endeavour to restrain their 
habits. The Shastrus, and the reasonings connected with them, 
enable us to discriminate right and wrong. In those Shastrus 
such female murder is altogether forbidden. And reason also 
declares, that to bind down a woman for her destruction, holding 
out to her the inducement of heavenly rewards, is a most sinful act. 

Advocate. This practice may be sinful or any thing else, 
but we will not refrain from observing it. Should it cease, peo- 
ple would generally apprehend that if women did not perform 
(30) ^ m ntq i jrTsrm?? if ^ 
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Concremation on the death of their husbands, they might go 
astray ; but if they burn themselves this fear is done away. Their 
family and relations are freed from apprehension. And if the hus- 
band could be assured during his life that his wife would follow 
him on the pile, his mind would be at ease from apprehensions 
of her misconduct. 

Opponent, What can be done, if, merely to avoid the pos- 
sible danger of digrace, you are unmercifully resolved to commit 
the sin of female murder. But is there not also a danger of a 
woman’s going astray during the life-time of her husband, par- 
ticularly when he resides for a long time in a distant country ? 
What remedy then have you got against this cause of alarm ? 

Advocate. There is a great difference betwixt the case of the 
husband^s being alive, and of his death ; for while a husband is 
alive, whether he resides near her or at a distance, a wife is un- 
der his control ; she must stand in awe of him. But after his 
death that authority ceases, and she of course is divested of fear. 

Opponent. The Shastrus which command that a wife should 
live under the control of her husband during his life, direct 
that on his death she shall live under the authority of her hus- 
band’s family, or else under that of her parental relations ; and 
the Shastrus have authorized the ruler of the country to main- 
tain the observance of this law. Therefore, the possibility of a 
woman’s going astray cannot be more guarded against during 
the husband’s life than it is after his death. For you daily see, 
that even while the husband is alive, he gives up his authority, 
and the wife separates from him. Control alone cannot restrain 
from evil thoughts, words, and actions ; but the suggestions of 
wisdom and the fear of God may cause both man and woman to 
abstain from sin. Both the Shastrus and experience show this. 

Advocate. You have repeatedly asserted, that from want of 
feeling we promote female destruction. This is incorrect, for it 
is declared in our Ved and codes of law, that mercy is the root 
of virtue, and from our practice of hospitality, &c. our compas- 
sionate dispositions are well known. 
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Opponent That in other cases yon shew charitable dispos- 
sitions is acknowledged, Bnt by witnessing from yonr yonth 
the voluntary burning oi women amongst your elder relatives, 
your neighbours and the inhabitants of the surrounding villages, 
and by observing the indifference manifested at the time when 
the women are writhing under the torture of the flames, habits of 
insensibility are produced. For the same reason, when men or 
women are suffering the pains of death, you feel for them no 
sense of compassion, like the worshippers of the female deities 
who, witnessing from their infancy the slaughter of kids and 
buffaloes, feel no compassion for them in the time of their suf- 
fering death, while followers of Vishnoo are touched with 
strong feelings of pity. 

Advocate. What you have said I shall carefully consider. 

Opponent. It is to me a source of great satisfaction, that 
you are now ready to take this matter into your consideration. 
By forsaking prejudicis and reflecting on the Shastru, what is 
really conformable to its precepts may be perceived, and the evils 
and disgrace brought on this country by the crime of female 
murder will cease. 


In this treatise the Sanskrit texts were not given by the author as 
they were in the following two treatises. We have thought fit to supply 
the Sanskrit texts in . this also as we find them in the original Bengali.— Ed. 
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ON CONCREMATION ; 


A SECOND CONFERENCE BETWEEN AN ADVOCATE AND 
AN OPPONENT OF THAT PRACTICE. 

Advocate. Under the title of Vidhayuk,* or Preceptor, I 
have offered an answer to yonr former arguments. That, no 
doubt, you have attentively perused. I now expect your reply. 

Opponent. I have well considered the answer that, after 
the lapse of nearly twelve months, you have offered. Such parts 
of your answer as consist merely of a repetition of passages al- 
ready quoted by us, require no further observations now. But 
as to what you have advanced in opposition to our arguments 
and to the Shastrus, you will be pleased to attend to my reply. 

In the first place, at the bottom of your 4th page you have 
given a particular interpretation to the following words of 
Vishnoo, the lawgiver : — 

‘‘ Mrite bhurturi bruhmuchuryum tudunwarohunum va”t 
meaning after the death of her husband a woman shall become an 
ascetic, or ascend the funeral pile,” and implying that either alter- 
native is optional. To this, you say, eight objections are found 
in the Shastrus, therefore one of the alternatives must bo pre- 
ferred : that is to say, the woman who is unable to ascend the 
flaming pile shall live as an ascetic. This you maintain is the 
true interpretation ; and in proof you have cited the words of 
the Skundu Pooran and of Ungira. I answer. In every coun- 
try all persons observe this rule, that meanings are to be infer- 
red from the words used. In this instance the text of Vishnoo 
is comprised in five words : 1st, Mrite, on death,” 2nd, bhur- 
turi, of a husband,’^ 3rd, bruhmuchuryum, “ asceticism,” 4th, 

* This refers to a pamphlet published by the advocates of the Svftee 
under the title of ‘^Dialogue between Bidhaok and Nissedhok.” — E d. 
t nn 
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tudunwarohnnum, “ ascending his pile/’ 5th, va, or.’^ That 
is, ‘‘ on the death of a husband, his widow should become an 
ascetic, or ascend his pile,” It appears, therefore, from asceti- 
cism being mentioned first in order, that this is the most pious 
conduct for a widow to follow. But your interpretation, that 
this alternative is only left for widows who are unable to ascend 
the flaming pile, can by no means be deduced from the words 
of the text ; nor have any of the expounders of the Shastrus so 
expressed themselves. 

For instance, the author of the Mitakshura, whose authority 
is always to be revered, and whose words you have yourself 
quoted as authority in p. 27, has thus decided on the subject of 
Concremation : — “ The widow who is not desirous of final 
beatitude, but who wishes only for a limited term of a small 
degree of future fruition, is authorized to accompany her 
husband.”* 

The Smartu Bhuttacharjyu (Rughoo Nundun, the modem 
law commentator of Bengal) limited the words of Ungira, that 
besides Concremation there is no other pious course for a 
widow,” by the authority of the foregoing text of Vishnoo ; 
and authorized the alternative of a widow living as an ascetic, 
or dying with her husband, explaining the words of Ungira as 
conveying merely the exaggerated praise of Concremation. 

Secondly. From the time that Shastrus have been written 
in Sungskrit, no author or man of learning has ever asserted, 
as you have done, that the person who, desirous of the enjoy- 
ments of heaven, is unable to perform the rites leading to frui- 
tion, may devote himself to the attainment of final beatitude. 
On the contrary, the Shastrus uniformly declare that those who 
are unable to pursue final beatitude, may perform rites, but 
without desire ; and persons of the basest minds, who do not de- 
sire eternal beatitude, may even perform rites for the sake of 
their fruits. 
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As Vusishthn declares : — 

“ The person who does not exert himself to acqnire that 
knowledge of God which leads to final absorption, may per- 
form ceremonies without expectation of reward.”* 

‘‘ To encourage and improve those ignorant persons, who, 
looking only to pleasure, cannot distinguish betwixt what is 
God and not God, the Srooti has promised rewards.”t 
Bliuguvud Geeta, 

“ If you are unable to acquire by degrees divine knowledge, 
be diligent in performing works with a view to please me, 
that by such works you may acquire a better state. If you 
are unable even to perform rites solely for my sake, then, con- 
trolling your senses, endeavour to perform rites without the 
desire of fruition.” { 

Therefore, to give the preference to self-immolation, or to 
the destruction of others, for the sake of future reward, over 
asceticism, which gives a prospect of eternal beatitude, is to 
treat with contempt the authorities of the Veds, the Vedant, and 
other Durshuns, as well as of the Bhuguvud Geeta and many 
others. As the Ved says : — 

Knowledge and rites both offer themselves to man ; but he 
who is possessed of wisdom, taking their respective natures 
into serious consideration, distinguishes one from the other, 
and chooses faith, despising fruition ; while a fool, for the sake 
of advantage and enjoyment, accepts the offer of rites.” § 
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Without entirely rejecting the authority of the Geeta, the 
essence of all Shastrus, no one can praise rites performed for the 
sake of fruition, nor recommend them to others ; for nearly half 
of the Bhuguvud Geeta is filled with the dispraise of such works, 
and with the praise of works performed without desire of frui- 
tion. A few of those passages have been quoted in the former 
conference, and a few others are here given. 

Works performed, except for the sake of God, only en- 
tangle the soul. Therefore, 0 Urjoon, forsaking desire, per- 
form works with the view to please God.”* 

The person who performs works without desire of fruition, 
directing his mind to God, obtains eternal rest. And the per- 
son who is devoted to fruition, and performs works with desire, 
he is indeed inextricably involved.”! 

^^Oh, Urjoon, rites performed for the sake of fruition are 
degraded far below works done without desire, which lead to 
the acquisition of the knowledge of God. Therefore perform 
thou works without desire of fruition, with the view of acquir- 
ing divine knowledge. Those who perform works for the sake 
of fruition are most debased.”! 

It is my firm opinion, that works are to be performed, 
forsaking their consequences, and the prospect of their fruits.”§ 
The Geeta is not a rare work, and you are not unacquainted 
with it. Why then do you constantly mislead women, unac- 
quainted with the Shastrus, to follow a debased path, by hold- 
ing out to them as temptations the pleasures of futurity, in 
defiance of all the Shastrus, and merely to please the ignorant ? 

ii 
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You have said, that eight objections are to be found in the 
Shastrus to the optional alternative deduced from the works of 
Yishnoo. To this I reply. 

First. To remove an imaginary difiBculty, a violation of the 
ovious interpretation of words, whose meaning is direct and 
consistent, i& altogether inadmissible. 

Secondly. Former commentators, finding no such objection 
to the interpretation given to the words of Vishnoo, as allowing 
the optional alternative of asceticism or Concremation, have 
given the preference to asceticism. The author of the Mitakshura, 
quoting this text of Vishnoo in treating of Concremation, 
makes no allusion to such an objection, but finally declares 
in favour of asceticism. 

Thirdly. Even allowing an optional alternative to be liable 
to the eight objections, former authors have on many occasions 
admitted such an alternative. For example : — 

Srooti, ‘‘ Oblations are to be made of wheat or of barley.”* 
But the meaning of this is not, according to your mode of inter- 
pretation, ‘‘ That if it cannot be made of barley, an offering 
is to be made of wheat.” 

Burnt offering is to be made at sunrise or before sun- 
rise. -til fhis instance your mode of explanation may bo ap- 
plied ; but no authors have ever given such an interpretation, 
but all have admitted the alternative to be optional. 

I 

Here also, according to your opinion, the meaning would be, 
that if you cannot worship Shivu you should worship Vishnoo. 
But no authors have ever given such an interpretation to those 
words, and to give more or less worship to Shivu than to Vish- 
noo is quite contrary to the decision of all the Shastrus. 

Fourthly. The following text has also been quoted by you 
in opposition to the optional alternative in question, taken as 
you assert from the Skundu Pooran : — 

t B 
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On the death of her husband, if by chance a woman is un- 
able to perform Concremation, nevertheless she should preserve 
the virtue required of widows. If she cannot preserve that 
virtue, she must descend to hell.”* To confirm this text you 
have quoted the words of Ungira : — There is no other pious 
course for a widow besides Concremation ;”t which you have 
interpreted, that for a widow there is no other course so pious.’^ 
I answer, the words of Ungira are express, that there is no 
other pious course for a widow than Concremation. And the 
Smartu commentator, having thus interpreted the text, in re- 
conciling it with the words of Vishnoo already quoted, declares, 
that it conveys merely exaggerated praise of Concremation. 

But you, in opposition to the true meaning of the expression 
and to the interpretation given by the Smartu commentator, 
have explained those words to suit your own argument, that 
there is no other course more pious than that of Concremation. 
Perverting thus the meaning of the Shastrus, what benefit do 
you propose by promoting the destruction of feeble woman, by 
holding up the temptation of enjoyments in a future state ? 
This I am at a loss to understand. 

If the passage you have quoted from the Skundu Pooran 
really exist, the mode in which the Smartu commentator has 
explained the words of Ungira there is no other virtuous 
course,^’) must be applied to those of the Skundu Pooran, viz. 
that the text of the Skundu Pooran which contradicts Munoo, 
Vishnoo, and others, is to be understood as merely conveying 
exaggerated praise ; because, to exalt Concremation, which 
leads to future enjoyments that are treated as despicable by the 
Opunishuds of the Veds and Smriti, and by the Bhuguvud 
Geeta, above asceticism, in which the mind may be purified by 
the performance of works, without desire that may load to eternal 
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beatitude, is every way inadmissible, and in direct opposition to 
the opinions maintained by ancient authors and commentators. 


Section II. 

In the latter end of the 7th page you have admitted, that 
the sayings of Ungira, Vishnoo, and Hareet, on the subject of 
Concremation, are certainly at variance with those of Munoo ; 
but assert, that any law given by Munoo, when contradicted by 
several other lawgivers, is to be considered annulled : — therefore, 
his authority in treating of the duties of widows is not admissible, 
on account of the discord existing between it and passages of 
Hareet, and Vishnoo, and others. With a view to establish this 
position you have advanced three arguments. The first of them 
is, that Vrihusputi says, “ whatever law is contrary to the law of 
Munoo, is not commendable,”* in which the nominative case, 
whatever law,” as being used in the singular number, signifies, 
that in case laws, given by a single person, stand in opposition to 
those of Munoo they are not worthy of reverence, but if several 
persons differ from Munoo in any certain point, his authority must 
be set aside. I reply. It has been the invariable practice of 
ancient and modern authors, to explain all texts of law so as 
to make them coincide with the law of Munoo. They in no 
instance declare that the authority of Munoo is to be set aside, 
id order to admit that of any other lawgiver. But you have, 
on the contrary, set aside the authority of Munoo, on the ground 
of inconsistence with the words of two or three other authors. 
In this you not only act contrary to the practice of all commen- 
tators, but moreover in direct opposition to the authority of 
the Ved, for the Ved declares, ‘‘ whatever Munoo lays down, that 
is commendable,” t which text you have yourself quoted in p. 7. 
And as to what you have said respecting the words of Vrihusputi 

e 
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as being in the singular number, and therefore only applicable 
to a case in which Munoo is opposed by only one lawgiver, it is 
obvious that the word whatever,’^ being a general term, 
includes every particular case falling under it ; and therefore his 
law must be followed, whatever number of authors there may 
be who lay down a different direction. And the reason of this 
is expressed in the former part of the verse of V rihusputi, that 
Munoo has in his work collected the meaning of the Veds.” 
From this it /olio ws, that whatever law is inconsistent with the 
code of Munoo, which is the substance of the Ved, is really 
inconsistent with the Ved itself, and therefore inadmissible. 
Admitting the justice of your explanation of Vrihusputi’s text, 
that the authority of any individual lawgiver, who is inconsistent 
with Munoo, must be set aside, but that wdien several authorities 
coincide in laying down any rule inconsistent with his law, they 
are to be followed, one might on the same principle give a new 
explanation to the following text : — 

“ The person who attempts to strike a Brahmun goes to the 
hell called Sutnuyat, or of a hundred punishments ; and he who 
actually strikes a Brahmun, goes to the hell of Suhusruyat, or a 
thousand punishments.”* 

Here, also, the noun in the nominative case, and that in the 
accusative case also, are both in the singular number ; therefore, 
according to your exposition, where two or three persons concur 
in beating a Brahmun, or where a man beats two or three 
Brahmuns, there is no crime committed. There are many similar 
instances of laws, the force of which would be entirely frustrated 
by your mode of interpretation. 

You have argued in the second place that the practice of Con- 
cremation is authorized by a text of the Rig Ved, and consequently 
the authority of Munoo is superseded by a higher authority. I 
reply. In the 12th line of the 9th page of your tract, you have 
quoted and interpreted a text of the Veds, expressing that the 
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mind may be purified so as to seek a knowledge of God from 
which absorption may accrue, by the performance of the daily 
and occasional ceremonies, without the desire of fruition ; there- 
fore, while life may be preserved, it ought not to be destroyed.’^ 
With this then and all similar texts, there is the most evident 
concord with the words of Munoo. Notwithstanding your admis- 
sion to this efiFect, you assert that the authority of the Veds 
contradicts the declaration of Munoo. From the text already 
quoted, that whatever Munoo has declared is to be accepted,’' 
it follows that there can be no discrepancy between Munoo and 
the Ved. But there is certainly an apparent inconsistency be- 
tween the text quoted from the ceremonial part of the Rig Ved 
authorizing Goncremation, and that above quoted from the 
spiritual parts of the Ved, to which the celebrated Munoo has 
given the preference, well aware that such parts of the Ved are 
of more authority than- the passages relating to debased cere- 
monies. He has accordingly directed wddows to live, practising 
austerities. The text of the Rig Ved, of course, remains of 
force to those ignorant wretches who are fettered with the desire 
of fruition, which debars them from the hope of final beatitude. 
This too has been acknowledged by yourself, in p. 11, 1. 17, and 
was also fully considered in the first Conference, p. 13, line 18. 
You cannot but be aware too, that when there is doubt respect- 
ing the meaning of any text of the Ved, that interpretation 
which has been adopted by Munoo, is followed by both ancient 
and modern authors. In the Bhuvishyu Pooran, Muhadev gave 
instructions for the performance of a penance for wilfully slay- 
ing a Brahmun ; but observing that this was at variance with the 
words of Munoo, which declare that there is no expiation for 
wilfully killing a Brahmun, he does not set aside the text of 
Munoo founded on the Veds by his own authority, but explains 
the sense in which it is to be accepted : — “ The object of the 
declaration of Munoo, that there is no expiation for the wilful 
murder of a Brahmun, was the more absolute prohibition of the 
crime ; or it . may be considered as applicable to Kshutrees, and 
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the other tribes.’^* The great Muhadev, then, did not venture 
to set aside the words of Munoo, but you have proposed to set 
up the texts of Hareet and Ungira as of superior authority. 

Thirdly. You have quoted, with the view of doing away 
with the authority of Munoo, the text of Jymini, signifying 
that if there be a difference of opinion respecting a subject, then 
the decision of the greater number must be adopted ; and there- 
fore, as the authority of Munoo, in the present instance, is at 
variance with several writers, it must yield to theirs. I reply. 
It is apparent that this text, as well as common sense, only 
dictates, that where those who differ in opinion are equal in 
point of authority, the majority ought to be followed ; but if 
otherwise, this text is not applicable to the case. Thus the 
authority of the Ved, though single, cannot be set aside by 
the concurrent authorities of a hundred lawgivers ; and in like 
manner the authority of Munoo, which is derived immediately 
from the Ved, cannot be set aside by the contradicting autho- 
rities of the others either singly or collectively. Moreover, if 
Ungira, Hareet, Vishnoo, and Vyas, authorized widows to chose 
the alternative of Concremation, or of living as ascetics, on the 
other hand, besides Munoo, Yagnyuvulkyu, Vusishthu, and 
several other lawgivers have proscribed asceticism only. Why, 
therefore, despising the authorities of Munoo and others, do you 
persist in encouraging weak women to submit to murder, by 
holding out to them the temptations of future pleasures in 
heaven ? 

Section III. 

The quotations from the Moonduk Opunishud and the Bhu- 
guvud Geeta, which we quoted in our first Conference, t to shew 

t See texts 22 and 23 in pages 303 and 304.— Ed. 
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the light in which rites should be held, yon have repeated ; and 
have also qnoted some texts of the Veds directing the per- 
formance of certain rites, snch as, “He who desires heavenly 
fruition shall perform the sacrifice of a horse.’’* 

In page 17 you have given your final conclusion on the 
subject to this eflPect : “ That rites are not prohibited, but 
that pious works performed without desire are preferable 
to works performed for the sake of fruition ; and he also 
who performs those works without desire, is superior to him 
who performs works for the sake of fruition.” If then 
works without desire are acknowledged by you to be superior 
to works with desire of fruition, why do you persuade widows 
to perform works for the sake of fruition, and do not recom- 
mend to them rather to follow ascetism, by which they may 
acquire eternal beatitude ? And with respect to your assertion, 
that “ rites are not prohibited,” this is inconsistent with the Shas- 
trus ; for if all the texts of the Veds and lawgivers, prohibiting 
rites, were to be quoted, they would fill a large volume ; (of 
these a few have been already quoted by me in pp. 5 and 6.) 
There are indeed Shastrus directing the performance of rites 
for the sake of fruition, but these are acknowledged to be of less 
authority than those which prohibit such rites ; as is proved by 
the following text from the Moonduk Opunishud : “ Shastrus 
are of two sorts, superior and inferior ; of these the superior are 
those by which the Eternal God is approached.”t 

In the Bhuguvud Geeta Krishnu says ; “ Amongst Shastrus, 
I am those which treat of God.”t 

In the Sree Bhaguvut is the following text ; “ Ill-minded 
persons, not perceving that the object of the Ved is to direct us 
to absorption, call the superficially tempting promises of rewards 
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their principal fruit ; but such as know the Veds thoroughly do 
not hold this opininon.”* 

The passages directing works for the sake of fruition are 
therefore adapted only for the most ignorant. Learned men 
should endeavour to withdraw all those ignorant persons from 
works performed with desire, but should never, for the sake of 
profit, attempt to drown them in the abyss of passion. Rnghoo 
Nundun quotes and adopts the following words : “ Learned men 
should not persuade the ignorant to perform rites for the sake 
of fruition, for it is written in the Pooran, that he who knows 
the path to eternal happiness will not direct the ignorant to per- 
form -works with desire, as the good physician refuses to yield 
to the appetite of his patient for injurious food.^’f 


Section IV. 

In p. 17, 1. 13, of your treatise, you have said, that the Shas- 
tru does not admit that widows, in giving up the use of oil, and 
betel and sexual pleasures, &c. as ascetics, perform works without 
desire, and acquire absorption. And for this you advance two 
proofs : the first, that it appears that Miinoo directs that a widow 
should continue till death as an ascetic, aiming to practise the in- 
comparable rules of virtue that have been followed by such women 
as were devoted to only one husband. From the word aiming^ 
it follows, that the duties of an ascetic, to be practised by widows, 
are of the nature of those performed with desire. Secondly. 
From the subsequent words of Munoo it appears, that those 
widows who live austere lives ascend to heaven like ascetics 
from their youth ; therefore, from the words ascending to heaven, 
it is obvious that the austerities that may be performed by 
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tliem are for reward. I reply. I am surprised at your assertion, 
that austerities practised by widows cannot be considered as 
performed without desire, and leading to absorption ; for w^hether 
austerities or any other kind of act be performed with desire or 
without desire, must depend on tlie mind of the agent. Some 
may follow asceticism or other practices for the sake of heavenly 
enjoyments, while others, forsaking desire of fruition, may per- 
form themj and at length acquire final beatitude. Therefore, if 
a widow practise austerities without the desire of fruition, and 
yet her acts are asserted to be wdth desire of fruition, this 
amounts to a setting at defiance both experience and the Shas- 
trus, in a manner unworthy of a man of learning like yourself. 
As to what you have observed respecting the word ainiwg in 
the text of Munoo, it never can be inferred from the use of that 
word, that the asceticism of widows must necessarily be with 
desire ; for with the object of final beatitude, we practise the 
acquisition of the knowledge of God, which no Shastru nor 
any of the learned has ever classed amongst works performed 
with desire of fruition. For no man possessed of understanding 
performs any movement of mind or body without an object. It 
is those works only, therefore, that are performed for the sake of 
corporeal enjoyments, either in the present or in a future state 
of existence, that are said to be with desire, and that are, as such, 
prohibited, as Munoo defines : ‘‘ Whatever act is performed for 
the sake of gratifications in this world or the next is called 
Fi'uburttuk : and those which are performed according to the 
knowledge of God, are called Niburttuk.”* 

As to your second argument, that widows leading an ascetic 
life are rewarded by a mansion in heaven, I reply ; that from 
these words it does not appear that austerities should necessarily 
be reckoned amongst works performed for reward ; for a man- 
sion in heaven is not granted to those alone who perform works 
with desire, but also to those who endeavour to acquire a know- 
TXT rr «ijr I 
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ledge of God, but come short of attaining it in this life. They 
must after death remain for a long time in the heaven called 
the Brumhulok, and again assume a human form, until they 
have, by perfecting themselves in divine knowledge, at length 
obtained absorption. The Bhuguvud Geeta says distinctly : 

A man whose devotions have been broken off by death, 
having enjoyed for an immensity of years the rewards of his 
virtues in the regions above, at length is born again in some 
holy and respectable family.’^* 

Koollook Bhuttu, the commentator on Munoo, says expressly 
in his observations on the text of his author, that those ascetic 
widows ascend to heaven like Sunuk, Balukhilyu and other 
devotees from their youth. By this, it is clearly shewn, that 
those widows ascend to heaven in the same way as those pious 
devotees who have already acquired final beatitude, which can 
only be attained by works performed without desire. And hence 
the austerities of widows must be reckoned amongst works 
without desire. 


Section V. 

In page 18, you have asserted that a widow who undergoes 
Concremation has a higher reward than she who lives as a 
devotee ; for the husband of the woman who performs Concre- 
mation, though guilty of the murder of a Brahmun, or of 
ingratitude or treachery towards a friend, has his sins, by her 
act, expiated, and is saved from hell, and her husband’s. Her 
father’s, and her mother’s progenitors, are all beatified, and she 
herself is delivered from female form. I reply. You have stated, 
in page 27, commencing at the 3rd line, that works without 
desire are preferable to those performed for the sake of fruition ; 
while here again you say, that Concremation is preferable to 
asceticsm. You have, however, assigned as a reason for your 
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hew doctrine, that Concremation saves progenitors as well as the 
husband* I have already sheWn, that such promises of reward 
are merely held out to the most ignorant, in order to induce 
them to follow some kind of religious observance, and to with- 
draw from evil conduct. Therefore, to prefer works performed 
with a desire of fruition, to works without desire, merely on 
the ground of sUch exaggerated promises, is contrary to all the 
Shastrus. If, in defiance of all the Shastrus, you maintain that 
such promises of reward are to be understood literally, and not 
merely as incitements, still there can be no occasion for so harsh 
a sacrifice, so painful to mind and body, as burning a person to 
death in order to save their lines of progenitors ; for, by making 
an offering of one ripe plantain to Shivii, or a single flower of 
Kurubeer, either to Shivu or to Vishnoo, thirty millions of lines 
of progenitors may be saved. 

Ho, who maketh an oblation of a single ripe plantain to 
Shivu, shall with thirty millions of races of progenitors ascend 
to the heaven of Shivu.”* 

By presenting a single Kurubeer, white or not white, to 
Vishnoo or Shivu, thirty millions of races of progenitors are 
exalted to heaven. ’’t 

Nor is there any want of promise of reward to those who 
perform works without desire. In fact, rather more abundant 
rewards are held out for such works than those you can quote 
for the opposite practice. “ Those who have acquired knowledge 
in the prescribed mode can, by mere volition, save any number 
of progenitors ; and all the gods offer worship to the devotees of 
the Supreme Being.”t 
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A volume filled with texts of this kind might be easily writ- 
ten. Moreover, should even the* least part of any ceremony per- 
formed for reward be omitted or mistaken, the fruits are des- 
troyed, and evil is produced. But there is no bad consequence 
from a failure in works performed without desire, for the com- 
pletion of these, even in part, is advantageous. In proof I quote 
the Bhuguvud Geeta : Works without desire, if only com- 

menced, are never without advantage ; and if any member be 
defective, evil consequences do not ensue, as in works performed 
with desire. And the performance of even a small portion of a 
work without desire brings safety.^’* 

There is evidently a possibility of a failure in some portion 
of the rites of Concremation or Postcremation, particularly in 
the mode in which you perform the ceremony contrary to the 
directions of the Shastrus. What connection is there betwixt 
that mode and the enjoyment of temporary heavenly gratifications 
— a mode which only subjects the widow to the consequences of 
a violent death ? 


Section VI. 

Again in p. 17, 1. 3, you admit it to be more commendable 
for a widow to attend to the acquisition of knowledge than to 
die by Concremation ; but afterwards, in order to persuade them 
to the practice of Concremation, and to prevent them from pur- 
suing the acquisition of knowledge, you observe, that women are 
naturally prone to pleasure, are extremely devoted to works pro- 
ductive of fruits, and are always subject to their passions. To 
persuade such persons to forsake Concremation, in order to 
attempt the acquisition of knowledge is to destroy their hopes in 
both ways. In support of your opinion you have quoted the 
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Geeta : Those ignorant persons who are devoted to works 
ought not to be dissuaded from performing them.”* 

I reply. Your object in persuading women to burn them- 
selves may now be distinctly perceived ; you consider women, 
even of respectable classes, as prone to pleasure, and always 
subject to their passions ; and therefore you are apprehensive 
lest they should lose both prospects of hope, by giving up Con- 
cremation, and attempting to acquire knowledge. For this 
reason you lead them to the destruction of their lives, by holding 
out to them the temptation of future rewards. It is very cer- 
tain that all mankind, whether male or female, are endowed 
with a mixture of passions ; but by study of the Shastrus, and 
frequenting the society of respectable persons, those passions 
may be gradually subdued, and the capability of enjoying an 
exalted state may be attained. We ought, therefore, to endea- 
vour to withdraw both men and women from debased sensual 
pleasures, and not to persuade them to die with the hope of 
thereby obtaining sensual enjoyments, by which after a certain 
period of gratification, they are again immersed in the pollutions 
of the womb, and subjected to affliction. The Shastrus have 
directed those men or women, who seek after a knowledge of 
God, to hear and reflect upon his doctrine, that they may escape 
from the grievous pain of this world ; and they have also pres- 
cribed daily and occasional rites to be performed without the 
hope of reward by those who do not seeb^after divine knowledge 
ifi order that their minds may be purified, and prepared to re- 
ceive that knowledge. We, therefore, in conformity with the 
Shastru, make it our endeavour to dissuade widows from desir- 
ing future base and-fleeting enjoyments, and encourage them to 
the acquisition of that divine knowledge which leads to final 
beatitude. Widows, therefore, by leading an ascetic life in the 
performance of duties without desire, may purify their minds 
and acquire divine knowledge, which may procure for them 
final beatitude. And consequently there is no reason why they 
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should lose both objects of futnte hope by forsaking Concre- 
mation. 

Oh, Urjoon, by placing their reliance on me, women and 
those of the lower classes of Vyshyu and Soodru may obtain 
the highest exaltation.”* 

You, however, considering women devoted to their passions 
and consequently incapable of acquiring divine knowledge, di- 
rect them to perform Concremation ; and maintain that, if any 
amongst them should not burn with their husbands, according 
to your final decision from the Shastrus, they must lose the 
hopes that belong to both practices ; because according to your 
opinion, they are entirely incapable of acquiring divine know- 
ledge, and by not adopting Concremation, they give up the pros- 
pect of future gratifications. As to your quotation from the 
Geeta, to show that persons devoted to works ought not to be 
dissuaded from the performance of them, it may be observed 
that this text applies only to rites oflFered without desire of re- 
wards, though applied by you to works performed for the sake 
of future enjoyment, in direct inconsistency with the authority 
of the Geeta. The object of this, as well as of all texts of the 
Geeta, is to dissuade men from works performed with desire. 
The Geeta and its Commentaries are both accessible to all. Let 
the learned decide the point. 

You have quoted the following text of Vusishthu : “ He who 
being devoted to worldly pleasures, boasts, saying, ‘ I am a 
knower of God,’ can neither obtain the consequences procuf-- 
able from works, nor attain final beatitude, the fruit of divine 
knowledge.” t 

I admit the force of this text. For whether a man be de- 
voted to worldly pleasures or not, if he be a boaster, either of 
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divine knowledge or of any other acquirement, he is indeed 
most despicable ; but I am unable to see how this text, which 
forbids vain glory, is applicable to the question before us, which 
relates to the Concremation of widows. 


Section VII. 

In your 20th page, you have stated for us, that we do not 
object to the practice of Concremation, but to the tying down 
of the widow to the pile before setting it on fire. I reply. This 
is very incorrect, for it is a gross misrepresentation of our 
argument ; because Concremation or Postcremation is a work 
performed for the sake of future reward, which the Oopunishud 
and the Geeta, and other Shastrus, have declared to be most 
contemptible. Consequently, relying on those Shastrus, it has 
been always our object to dissuade widows from the act of 
Concremation or Postcremation, that they might not, for the 
sake of the debased enjoyment of corporeal pleasures, renounce 
the attainment of divine knowledge. As to the mode in which 
you murder widows by tying them to the pile, we do exert our- 
selves to prevent such deeds, for those who are witnesses to an 
act of murder, and neglect to do any thing towards its prevention, 
are accomplices in the crime. 

In justification of the crime of burning widows by force, 
you have stated, towards the foot of the same page, that in those 
countries where it is the custom for widows to ascend the flam- 
ing pile, there cannot be any dispute as to the propriety of fol- 
lowing that mode ; but where that is not the mode followed, and 
it is the practice for those that burn the corpse to place a por- 
tion of fire contiguous to the pile, so that it may gradually make 
its way to the pil^j and at that time the widow, according to the 
prescribed form, ascends the pile, in this mode also there is no- 
thing contrary to the Shastrus. You have at the same time 
quoted two or three authorities to shew, that rites should be per- 
formed according to the custom of the country. I reply. Female 
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murder, murder of a Brahmun, parricide, and similar hein- 
ous crimes, cannot be reckoned amongst pious acts by alleging 
the custom of a country in their behalf ; by such customs rather 
the country in which they exist is itself condemned. I shall 
write more at large to this purpose in the conclusion. The prac- 
tice, therefore, of forcibly tying down women to the pile, and 
burning them to death, is inconsistent with the Shastrus, and 
highly sinful. It is of no consequence to affirm, that this is 
customary in any particular country — if it were universally 
practised, the murders would still be criminal. The pretence that 
many are united in the commission of such murder will not secure 
them from divine vengeance. The customs of a country or of 
a race may be followed in matters where no particular rules are 
prescribed in the Shastrus ; but the wilful murder of widows, 
prohibited by all Shastrus, is not to be justified by the practice 
of a few. From the Skundu Pooran : In those matters in 
which neither the Veds nor lawgivers give either direct sanc- 
tion or prohibition, the customs of a country or of a race may 
be observed.^’* 

If you insist that the practice of a country or of a race, 
though directly contrary to the directions of the Shastrus, is 
still proper to be observed, and to be reckoned amongst lawful 
acts, I reply, that in Shivukanchee and Vishnookanchee it is the 
custom for the people of all classes of one of those places, 
whether learned or ignorant, mutually to revile the god peculi- 
arly worshipped by the people of the other — those of Vishndo- 
kanchee despising Shivu, and of Shivukanchee in the same 
manner holding Vishnoo in contempt. Are the inhabitants of 
those places, whose custom it is thus to revile Shivu and Vishnoo 
not guilty of sin ? For each of those tribes may assert, in 
their own defence, that it is the practice of their country and 
race to revile the god of the other. But no learned Hindoo 
will pretend to say, that this excuse saves them from sin. The 
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Rajpoots, also, in the neighbourhood of the Dooab, are accus- 
tomed to destroy their infant daughters ; they also must not 
be considered guilty of the crime of childmurder, as they act 
according to the custom of their country and race. There are 
many instances of the same kind. No Pundits, then, would 
consider a heinous crime, directly contrary to the Shastrus, 
as righteous, by whatever length of practice it may appear to 
be sanctioned. 

You have at first alleged, that to burn a widow after tying her 
^own on the pile, is one of the acts of piety, and have then 
quoted our argument for the opposite opinion, that “ the in- 
habitants of forests and mountains are accustomed to robbery 
and murder ; but must these be considered as faultless, because 
they follow only the custom of their country ?” To this you 
have again replied, that respectable people are not to be guided 
by the example of mountaineers and foresters. But the custom 
of burning widows, you say, “has been sanctioned by the 
most exemplary Pundits for a length of time. It is the custom 
then, of respectable people that is to be followed, and not that 
of men of no principles.” I answer. Respectability, and want 
of respectability, depend upon the acts of men. If the people 
of this province, who have been constantly guilty of the wilful 
murder of women by tying them to the pile in which they are 
burnt, are to be reckoned amongst the respectable, then why 
should not the inhabitants of mountains and forests be also rec- 
kohed good, who perpetrate murder for the sake of their liveli- 
hood, or to propitiate their cruel deities ? To shew that the 
custom of a country should be followed, you have quoted a 
text of the Ved, signifying that the example of Brahmuns well 
versed in the Shastrus, of good understanding, and whose prac- 
tice is in conformity with reason and the Shastrus, not subject 
to passion, and accustomed to perform good works, should be 
followed. And you have also quoted the words of Vyas, signi- 
fying that the authorities of the Veds and Shastrus, as well as 
of reason, being various, the practice pointed out by illustrious 
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men should be adopted. I reply. You have shewn that the ex- 
ample of men versed in the Shastrus, and who act in conform- 
ity with reason and the Shastrus, should be followed ; but can 
you call those who, in defiance of the Shastrus, wilfully put 
women to death by tying them down to the pile on which they 
are burnt, illustrious, acquainted with the Veds, and devoted to 
acts prescribed by the Shastrus and by reason ? If not, their 
example is to be disregarded. If you can call those, who wilfully 
tie down women to put them to death, righteous and illustrious, 
then there is no instance of unrighteousness and depravity* 
I have already said, that when any act is neither directly autho- 
rized nor prohibited by the Shastrus, the custom of the country 
or of the race, should he the rule of conduct ; but in the pre- 
sent case, the words are express in prescribing that the widow 
shall enter the flaming pile. But those who, in direct defiance 
of the authority of the Shastrus, act the part of woman-mur- 
derers, in tying down the widow to the pile, and, subsequently 
applying the flame, burn her to death, can never exculpate 
hemselves from the sin of woman-murder. As to the Words you 
have quoted from the Skundu Pooran, signifying that the argu- 
ments of one who has no faith in Shivu and Vishnoo can have 
no weight in the discussion of the legality of facts, I reply, this 
text is applicable to those who worship images. Those who 
worship forms under any name, and have no faith in Shivu and 
Vishnoo, their worship is vain, and their words to be disregard- 
ed. In the same way the words of the Koolarnuv : “ He whOse 
mouth does not give out the smell of wine and flesh, should 
perform a penance and be avoided, and is as an inferior animal. 
This is undoubted.” * These words are applicable only to those 
who follow the Tuntrus ; and if all such texts are considered 
otherwise applicable than in relation to the sects to whom 
they are directed, there is no possibility of reconciling the 
variances betwixt the different Shastrus. The Shastru, treating 
• uter i 
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of God, contains the following words : “ Acts and rites that 
originate in movements of the hands, and other members of 
the body, being perishable, cannot effect beatitude that is 
eternal.” * 

‘‘ Those that worship forms under appellations, continue 
subject to form and appellation ; for no perishable means can 
effect the acquisition of an imperishable end.” t 

“ That man who considers the Being that is infinite, incom- 
prehensible, pure, extending as far as space and time and 
vacuity, to be finite, perceptible by the senses, limited by time 
and place, subject to passion and anger, what crime is such a 
robber of Divine majesty not guilty of ?” J That is, he is guilty 
of those sins which are considered as the most heinous, as well 
as of those that are considered ordinary sins. Therefore the 
words of so sinful a person can have no weight in the discussion 
of the legality of rites. 


Section VIII. 

You have stated in p. 2, that in the same manner as when 
part of a village or of a piece of cloth has been burnt, the village 
or piece of cloth is said to be burnt, so if a portion of the pile is 
inflamed, the whole pile may be said to be flaming. Therefore, 
it may with propriety l)e affirmed, that widows do in this country 
ascend the flaming pile. 

* I reply. You may afford gratification to those who take delight 
in woman-murder by such a quibble, but how can you avoid 
divine punishment by thus playing upon words ? — ^for we find 
in the text of Hareet and of Vishnoo, the phrase Pruvivesh 
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hootasunum,” which means entering into jlames^ and the term 
Sumaroheddhootasunum,” signifying ascending the flames. You 
have interpreted these directions in this way ; — ^fchat, at a con- 
siderable distance from the pile, fire may be placed, and a piece 
of grass or rope may connect the fire with the pile ; and that 
thus, by ascending the pile, which has not been in the smallest 
degree affected by the fire, the widow may fulfil the direction of 
ascending and enteiing the flaming pile. But I beg to remark, 
that both in the vulgar dialect and in Sunskrit, the word 
“Pruvesh’^ expresses only the introgression of one substance 
into another ; as for example, ‘‘ Grihu pruvesh koriachhilam,”^ 
I entered the house ; the word entered cannot be used unless I 
actually passed into the house. If a long bamboo be attached 
to the house and a rope be fastened to that bamboo, no one can 
in any language say, that in merely touching that rope or bam- 
boo he has entered that house. If a single billet of wood belong- 
ing to the pile were indeed inflamed, then you might say, accord- 
ing to your quibble regarding the burning of the cloth and of 
the village, that the pile was inflamed, and the flaming pile en- 
tered ; but even this is by no means the case, in the mode in 
which your pile is used. Unless, however, the pile is so com- 
pletely in fire that the flames may surround the whole of her 
body, the woman cannot be said to enter into flame. You must 
then, before you can justify your murder of helpless women, 
prepare a new dictionary ; but there is no great probability of 
its interpretations being adopted by men of knowledge. 

Towards the end of the 28th page you assert, that those who 
tie down the woman to the pile according to the custom of the 
country, are not guilty of violation of the Shastrus : for it is to 
be understood from the words of Hareet before quoted, that un- 
til her body be burnt, the widow cannot be delivered from fe- 
male form, which implies that her body ought to be completely 
consumed ; and that it is on this account that those who burn 
her make her fast to the pile, lest by accident any part of the 
dead body should fall out of the pile, and fail of being consumed. 
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and in that case the burning be incomplete. This practice of 
tying down, therefore, is also conformable to the Shastru ; and 
those who, in burning the woman, make her fast to the pile, are 
not therein guilty of any sin, but rather perform a pious act. 
In support of this assertion you have quoted the words of 
Apustumbu, signifying that he who performs an act prescribed 
by the Shastrus, or he who persuades or permits another to 
perform a prescribed act, ascends to heaven ; and he who commits 
an act forbidden by the Shastru, or who persuades or permits 
another to perform a prohibited action, sinks to hell. 

1 reply. You mean to say, that it is not in order to avoid 
the danger of the widow’s flying from the pile from fear of the 
flames, or from pain, that she is made fast — but merely, lest any 
fragments of the body should fall from the pile unburnt, that 
she is tied down to the pile while alive. I ask, is it with an iron 
chain that the woman is made fast, or with a common rope ? 
For by securing the body by means of iron, the danger of 
portions of it being scattered from the pile may undoubtedly 
be avoided. But if, on the contrary, the body is bound with a 
common rope, the rope will bo consumed before life has alto- 
gether quitted the body, and the rope, when so burned, can be 
of no use in retaining within the pile, the members of the body. 
So far have Pundits been infatuated, in attempting to give the 
appearance of propriety to improper actions, that they have even 
attempted to make people believe, that a rope may remg,in uncon- 
silmod amidst a flaming fire, and prevent the members of a body 
from being dispersed from the pile. Men of sense may now judge 
of the truth of the reason to which you ascribe the practice of 
tying down widows. All people in the world are not blind, and 
those who will go and behold the mode in which you tie down 
women to the pile, will readily perceive the truth or falsehood 
of the motives you assign for the practice. A little reflection 
ought to have convinced you of the light in which such an ar- 
gument must be viewed, even by those of your friends who 
have the smallest regard for truth. As for the text you have 
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quoted from Apustumbu, it might have, with more propriety 
been cited by us, because it is established by that passage, that 
those who commit, persuade to, or permit an improper action, 
descend to hell ; for those that are guilty of wilful woman-mur- 
der, by tying women down with ropes, and burning them to 
death, a practice unauthorized by the Shastrus, and considered 
as most heinous, and those who persuade or permit others to 
do so, are certainly obnoxious to the denunciation of Apustumbu. 
The pretext of custom of the country, or of the object of pre- 
venting portions of the body from being scattered, will not ex- 
culpate them. 

You have written, in page 29, that those who, by the per- 
mission of the widow, increase the flames by throwing wood or 
straw on the pile, are meritorious : for he who without reward 
assists another in a pious act, is to be esteemed most meritorious. 
In confirmation, you have quoted an anecdote of the Mutshyu 
Pooran, that a goldsmith, by affording his gratuitous assistance 
in a pious act, obtained a great reward. To this I have already 
replied : for if those who voluntarily commit woman-murder, 
by tying down a widow to the pile, and holding her down with 
bamboos to be burnt to death, are to be reckoned as performers 
of a pious act, those who assist them in so doing must be 
esteemed meritorious ; but if this be a most heinous and debased 
crime, the promoters of it must certainly reap the fruits of 
woman-murder. 

In your concluding paragraph you have quoted three texts, 
to prove the continual observance of this practice during all 
ages. The first recounting, that a dove entered into the flaming 
pile of her deceased husband. The second, that when Dhritu- 
rashtru was burning in the flames of his hermitage, his wife, 
Gandharee, threw herself into the fire. The wives of Busoodev 
(the father of Krishnu), of Buluram, of Prudyooinnu, and of 
others, entered the flaming piles of their respective husbands. 
These three instances occurred, as narrated by the Pooran 
writers, within intervals of a few years towars the close of the 
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Dwapur Yoog. You ought then to have quoted other instances, 
to shew the continual observance of this practice throughout all 
ages. Let that be as it may, you yourself cannot fail to know, 
that in former ages there were, as in later times, some who 
devoted themselves to the attainment of final beatitude, and 
others to the acquisition of future pleasure. Some too were vir- 
tuous, and some sinful ; some believers, some sceptics. Amongst 
those, both men and women, who performed rites for reward, 
after enjoying pleasures in heaven, have again fallen to earth. 
Those Shastrus themselves declare this fact ; but in the Shastrus 
that teach the path to final beatitude, the performance of rites 
for the sake of reward is positively forbidden. According to 
these Shastrus, numberless women, in all ages, who were desirous 
of final beatitute, by living as ascetics, attained their object. 
Evidence of this is to be found in the Muhabharut and other 
works ; The widows of the heroic Kooroos^ who fell valiantly 
with their faces to the foe, and were translated to the heaven of 
Bruhma, performed only the prescribed ceremonies with water,”* 
and did not burn themselves on the piles of their husbands. I have 
moreover to request your attention to the fact, that in the three 
instances you have quoted, the very words entered into fire” 
are used. In those three cases, then, it appears that the 
widows actually entered the flames, and therefore, w^hatever 
widow in the present time does not enter the fire, but is burnt 
to death by others tying her down to the pile, has not performed 
the ceremony according to the ancient practice you have iostanced ; 
and from rites so performed she cannot even be entitled to the 
temporary enjoyment of heavenly pleasures ; and those who tie 
her down, and, pressing on her with bamboos, kill her, must, 
according to all Shastrus, be considered guilty of the heinous 
crime of woman-murder. 
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Section IX. 

Advocate, I alluded, in p. 18, 1. 18, to the real reason for our 
anxiety to persuade widows to follow their husbands, and for our 
endeavours to burn them, pressed down with ropes : viz, that 
women are by nature of inferior understanding, without reso- 
lution, unworthy of trust, subject to passions, and void of 
virtuous knowledge ; they according to the precepts of the 
Shastru, are not allowed to marry again after the demise of their 
husbands, and consequently despair at once of all worldly 
pleasure ; hence it is evident, that death to these unfortunate 
widows is preferable to existence ; for the great difficulty which 
a widow may experience by living a purely ascetic life, as 
prescribed by the Shastrus, is obvious ; therefore, if she do not 
perform Concremation, it is probable that she may be 
guilty of such acts as may bring disgrace upon her paternal 
and maternal relations, and those that may be connected 
with her husband. Under these circumstances, we instruct 
them from their early life in the idea of Concremation, holding 
out to them heavenly enjoyments in company with their hus- 
bands, as well as the beatitude of their relations, both by birth 
and marriage, and their reputation in this world. From this 
many of them, on the death of their husbands, become desirous 
of accompanying them ; but to remove every chance of their 
trying to escape from the blazing fire, in burning them we first 
tie them down to the pile. 

Opponent. The reason you have now assigned for burning 
widows alive is indeed your true motive, as we are well aware ; 
but the faults which you have imputed to women are not planted 
in their consitution by nature ; it would be, therefore, grossly 
criminal to condemn that sex to death merely from precaution. 
By ascribing to them all sorts of improper conduct, you have 
indeed successfully persuaded the Hindoo community to look 
down upon them as contemptible and mischievous creatures, 
whence they have been subjected to constant miseries. 1 have, 
therefore, to offer a few remarks on this head. 
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Women are in general inferior to men in bodily strength 
and energy ; consequently the male part of the community, 
taking advantage of their corporeal weakness, have denied to 
them those excellent merits that they are entitled to by nature, 
and afterwards they are apt to say that women are naturally 
incapable of acquiring those merits. But if we give the subject 
consideration, wo may easily ascertain whether or not your 
accusation against them is consistent with justice. As to their 
inferiority in point of understanding, when did you ever afford 
them a fair opportunity of exhibiting their natural capacity ? 
How then can you accuse them of want of understanding ? If, 
after instruction in knowledge and wisdom, a person cannot 
comprehend or retain what has been taught him, we may con- 
sider him as deficient ; but as you keep women generally void 
of education and acquirements, you cannot, therefore, in justice 
pronounce on their inferiority. On the contrary, Leelavutee, 
Bhanoomutee, the wife of the prince of Kurnat, and that of 
Kalidas, are celebrated for their thorough knowledge of all the 
Shastrus : moreover in the Vrihudarunyuk Opunishud of the 
Ujoor Ved it is clearly stated, that Yagnuvulkyu imparted 
divine knowledge of the most difficult nature to his wife 
Muitreyee, who was able to follow and completely attain it I 

Secondly. You charge them with want of resolution, at 
which I feel exceedingly surprised : for we constantly perceive, 
in a country where the name of death makes the male shudder, 
that the female, from her firmness of mind, offers to burn with 
the corpse of her deceased husband ; and yet you accuse those 
women of deficiency in point of resolution. 

Thirdly. With regard to their trustworthiness, let us look 
minutely into the conduct of both sexes, and we may be enabled 
to ascertain which of them is the most frequently guilty of 
betraying friends. If we enumerate such women in each village 
or town as have been deceived by men, and such men as have 
been betrayed by women, I presume that the number of the 
deceived women would be found ten times greater than that of 
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the betrayed men. Men are, in general, able to read and write, 
and manage public ajffairs, by which means they easily promul- 
gate such faults as women occasionally commit, but never con- 
sider as criminal the misconduct of men towards women. One 
fault they have, it must be acknowledged ; which is, by consider- 
ing others equally void of duplicity as themselves, to give their 
confidence too readily, from which they suffer much misery, 
even so far that some of them are misled to suflPer themselves to 
be burnt to death. 

In the fourth place, with respect to their subjection to the 
passions, this may be judged of by the custom of marriage as to 
the respective sexes ; for one man may marry two or three, 
sometimes even ten wives and upwards ; while a woman, who 
marries but one husband, desires at his death to follow him, for- 
saking all worldly enjoyments, or to remain leading the austere 
life of an ascetic. 

Fifthly. The accusation of their want of virtuous knowledge 
is an injustice. Observe what pain, what slighting, what con- 
tempt, and what afflictions their virtue enables them to support I 
How many Kooleen Brabmuns are there who marry ten or fifteen 
wives for the sake of money, that never see the greater number 
of them after the day of marriage, and visit others only three 
or four times in the course of their life. Still amongst those 
women, most, even without seeing or receiving any support 
from their husbands, living dependent on their fathers or 
brothers, and suflFering much distress, continue to preserve their 
virtue ; and when Brahmiins, or those of other tribes, brinir 
tlieir wives to live with them, what misery do the women not 
suffer ? At marriage the wife is recognized as half of her 
husband, but in after-conduct they are treated worse than in- 
ferior animals. For the woman is employed to do the work 
of a slave in the house, such as, in her turn, to clean the place 
very early in the morning, whether cold or wet, to scour the 
dishes, to wash the floor, to cook night and day, to prepare 
and serve food for her husband, father, and mother-in-law. 
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sisters-in-Iaw, brothers-in-law, and friends and connections I (for 
amongst Hindoos more than in other tribes relations long re- 
side together, and on this account quarrels are more common 
amongst brothers respecting their worldly affairs.) If in the 
preparation or serving up of the victuals they commit the 
smallest fault, what insult do they not receive from their 
husband, their mother-in-law, and the younger brothers of their 
husband ? After all the male part of the family have satisfied 
themselves, the women content themselves with what may be 
left, whether sufficient in quantity or not. Where Brahmuns 
or Kayustus are not wealthy, their women are obliged to 
attend to their cows, and to prepare the cow-dung for firing. 
In the afternoon they fetch water from the river or tank, and 
at night perform tlie office of menial servants in making the 
beds. In case of any fault or omission in the performance 
of those labours they receive injurious treatment. Should 
the husband acquire wealth, he indulges in criminal amours 
to her perfect knowledge and almost under her eyes, and 
does not see her perhaps once a month. As long as the 
husband is poor, she suffers every kind of trouble, and when 
he becomes rich she is altogether heart-broken. All this pain 
and affliction their virtue alone enables them to support. 
Where a husband takes two or three wives to live with him, 
they are subjected to mental miseries and constant quarrels. 
Even this distressed situation they virtuously endure. Some- 
times it happens that the husband, from a preference for one of 
his wives, behaves cruelly to another. Amongst the lower clas- 
ses, and those even of the better class who have not associated 
with good company, the wife, on the slightest fault, or even on 
bare suspicion of her misconduct, is chastised as a thief. Res- 
pect to virtue and their reputation generally makes them forgive 
even this treatment. If, unable to bear such cruel usage, a wife 
leaves her husband’s house to live separately from him, then the 
influence of the husband with the magisterial authority is gener- 
ally sufficient to place her again in his hands ; when, in revenge 
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for her quitting him, he seizes every pretext to torment her in 
various ways, and sometimes even puts her privately to death. 
These are facts occurring every day, and not to be denied. What 
I lament is, that, seeing the women thus dependent and exposed 
to every misery, you feel for them no compassion, that might 
exempt them from being tied down and burnt to death. 
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Several Essays, Tracts, and Letters, written in defence of 
or against the practice of burning Hindoo widows alive, have 
for some years past attracted the attention of the public. The 
arguments therein adduced by the parties being necessarily 
scattered, a complete view of the question cannot bo easily at- 
tained by such readers as are precluded by their immediate 
avocations from bestowing much labour in acquiring information 
on the subject. Although the practice itself has now happily 
ceased to exist under the Government of Bengal*, nevertheless, 
it seems still desirable that the substance of those publications 
should be condensed in a concise but comprehensive manner, so 
that enquirers may, with little difficulty, be able to form a just 
conclusion, as to the true light in which this practice is viewed 
in the religion of Hindoos. I have, therefore, made an attempt 
to accomplish this object, hoping that the plan pursued may be 
found to answer this end. 

The first point to be ascertained is, whether or not the prac- 
tice of burning widows alive on the pile and with the corpse of 
their husbands, is imperatively enjoined by the Hindoo religion ? 
To this question even the staunch advocates for Concremation 
must reluctantly give a negative reply, and unavoidably concede 
the practice to the option of widows. This admission on their 
part is owing to two principal considerations, which it is now 

* The administration to which this distinguished merit is due, consis- 
ted of Lord W. C. Bentinck, Governor General, Viscount Combermere, 
Commander in Chief, W. B. Bayley, Esq., and Sir C. T. Metcalfe, Members 
of Council. 
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too late for them to feign to overlook. First, because Munoo in 
plain terms enjoins a widow to “ continue till death forgiving all 
injuries, performing austere duties, avoiding every sensual 
pleasure, and cheerfully practising the incomparable rules of 
virtue which have been followed by such women as were de- 
voted to one only husband.’^ (ch. v. v, 158.)* So Yagnuvulkyu 
inculcates the same doctrine : A widow’ shall live under care 
of her father, mother, son, brother, mother-in-law, father-in- 
law, or uncle ; since, on the contrary, she shall be liable to 
reproach.” ( Vide Mitakshura, ch. i. )t Secondly, because an 
attempt on the part of the advocates for Concremation to hold 
out the act as an incumbent dut}^ on widows, would necessarily 
bring a stigma upon the character of the living widows, who 
have preferred a virtuous life to Concremation, as charging 
them with a violation of the duty said to be indispensible. 
These advocates, therefore, feel deterred from giving undue 
praise to a few widows, choosing death on the pile, to the 
disgrace of a vast majority of that class preferring a virtuous 
life. And in consideration of these obvious circumstances, 
the celebrated Smarttu Rughoonundun, the latest commentator 
on Hindoo Law in Bengal, found himself compelled to expound 
the following passage of Ungira, “ there is no other course for 
a widow beside Concremation,’ as “ conveying exaggerated 
praise of the adoption of that course.” § 

The second point is, that in case the alternative be admitted, 
that a widow may either live a virtuous life, or burn herself bn 
the pile of her husband, it should next be determined whether 
both practices are esteemed equally meritorious, or one be 
declared preferable to the other. To satisfy ourselves on this 
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question, we should first refer to the Veds, whose authority is 
considered paramount, and we find in them a passage most 
pointed and decisive against Ooncremation, . declaring that 
“ From a desire, during life, of future fruition, life ought not to 
be destroyed.’* (Vide Mitakshura, ch. i.)* While the advocates 
of Ooncremation quote a passage from the Veds, of a very abs- 
truse nature, in support of their position, which is as follows : 
“0 fire, let these women, with bodies anointed with clarified butter, 
eyes coloured with collyrium and void of tears, enter thee, 
the parent of water t, that they may not be separated from 
their husbands, themselves sinless, and jewels amongst women. 
This passage (if genuine) does not, in the first place, enjoin 
widows to offer themselves as sacrifices ; secondly, no allusion 
whatever is made in it to voluntary death by a widow with the 
corpse of her husband ; thirdly, the phrase “ these women in 
the passage, literally implies women then present ; fourthly, 
some commentators consider the passage as conveying an 
allegorical allusion to the constellations of the moon’s path, 
which are invariably spoken of in Sunskrit in the feminine 
gender : — butter implying the milky path, collyrium meaning 
unoccupied space between one star and another, husbands 
signifying the more splendid of the hevenly bodies, and enter- 
ing the fire, or, properly speaking, ascending it, indicating the 
rise of the constellations through the south-east horizon, con- 
sidered as the abode of fire. Whatever may be the real purport 
of this passage, no one ever ventured to give it an interpreta- 
tion as commanding widows to burn themselves on the pile and 
with the corpse of their husbands. 

We next direct attention to the Smritee, as next in autho- 
rity to the Veds. Munoo, whose authority supersedes that of 

t In Sunskrit writings, water is represented as originating in fire. 
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other lawgivers, enjoins widows to live a virtuous life, as already 
quoted. Yagnuvulkyu and some others have adopted the same 
mode of exhortation. On the other hand, Ungira recommends 
the practice of Concremation, saying, “ That a woman who, on 
the death of her husband, ascends the burning pile with him, is 
exalted to heaven as equal to Uroondhuti.”* So Vyas says, 
A pigeon devoted to her husband, after his death, entered the 
flames^ and, ascending to heaven, she there found her hus- 
band.”t She who follows her husband to another world, 
shall dwell in a region of glory for so many years as there are 
hairs in the human body, or thirty-five millions.” J Vishnoo, 
the saint, lays down this rule, After the death of her husband, a 
wife should live as an ascetic or ascend his pile.”§ Hareet and 
others have followed Ungira in recommending Concremation. 

The above quoted passages, from Ungira and others, re- 
commend Concremation on the part of widows, as means to 
obtain future carnal fruition ; and, accordingly, previous to their 
ascent on the pile, all widows invariably and solemnly declare 
future fruition as their object in Concremation. But the Bhug- 
vudgeeta, whose authority is considered the most sacred by 
Hindoos of all persuasions, repeatedly condemns rites performed 
for fruition. I here quote a few passages of that book. “ All those 
ignorant persons who attach themselves to the words of the 
Shastrus that convey promises of fruition, consider those extra- 
vagant and alluring passages as leading to real happiness, and 
say, besides them there is no other reality. Agitated in their 
minds by these desires, they believe the abodes of the celestial 
gods to be the chief object, and they devote themselves to those 

* *rT<t I 
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texts whioh treat of ceremonies and theit fruits, and entice by 
promises of enjoyment. Such people can have no real confi- 
dence in the Supreme Being.” * “ Observers of rites, after 

the completion of their rewards, return to earth. Therefore they, 
for the sake of rewards, repeatedly ascend to heaven and re- 
turn to the world, and cannot obtain eternal bliss.”t (1) 

flijT'iTawuuf i iff; uud?! »t > 

t a ^ ^»i fiirg'Tf' H<w' ni»n>j i 

uuura’ aiiuiifT a 

(1) We give below the text of Rughoonundun describing how the 
ceremony of Concremation should be performed, with the ‘solemn declara- 
tion* referred to above, which the widow had to mate before ascending tho 
pyre 

IWT^fT uu'fimui Uf fTwV 

WET ifKffEllEEIBllEI fFtflTT IT f llDunflSflT 

filf EfWliuiuuTiTi ’(Iti Eiuffrn *riT:Tuni’ 

wrfs f gitElET final f gfl we »falunTf 

ft^^awflunutsmTavTfi^Kfix^nBnnxaxsfxaf^u^aaxun'a'uffantf- 
iixnsniTfftafi^uaaiantiit^’Sxaf'^aiiXfxfuii^fitixruKtE'ir^nins*- 
ifireftraislfnxgxaiwBaairnai'ifaiasrexm nu'ai^fuaxtnfnf axfxro 
iftx 1 nu'eiffuax^rf'ir fnara safrffaxKtf^i ni'invf fnfw 

f ^ ’^ntixuT wifiaiiifrfJDitTnuiiimxji^jiaimx^ffxaT’aajtfE- 
IfianflETjrauaaxi^x au’ nxfwnrr siKfuBxxlfwsr nnsieirgr 

xntEuV ixenifn 1 xxu'srCTiTgEEa fwaif wn'inT;^ fngifx* 

^fwxftr’ faiif ff ftssi xnx nivl’ifSruax: gquttxfr^n ufqix u>u- 

Jiaif f *nrit wa*i*lqx; gi^ax wxCre aj aiaut xilfamu' ffa qpf ilwnm ntg 
fax: qfirJiax: i^x; fExil it ex: gsfrnax: ugnvt'ufl^f ufmxet^ ftmigg 
tfn ^xff iiwfE qffa ixftfn ehux^ unxOTg i 

iftEExg I 

Fire having been applied by the son or other relation according to the 
rules laid down in the Grihya rituals followed by the family, and the 
funeral pyre having blazed forth, the virtuous widow, wishing to accompany 
her husband, having bathed, and having put on a pair of cloths washed 
deaui with tho kusa grass in her hand, having sipped water by the tips of her 
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Mnnoo repeats the same. Whatever act Is performed for 
the sake of gratification in this world or the next^ is called 
Pruvurtuk, as leading to the temporary enjoyment ci the 
mansions of gods ; and those which are performed according 
to the knowledge respecting God are called Nivurtuk, as means 
to procure release from the five elements of this body ; that 
is, they obtain eternal bliss.”* 

The author of the Mitakshura, a work which is considered 

vH qjiir €TrV lit I fqfT! %qiTTiT« q N 

fingers with her face turned towards the cast or the north, and haying 
taken in her hand the ttla seed, water and three Jeusa grass, when the 
Brahmins have pronounced Om Tat Sat, meditating on Narayana^ should 
say, ‘ Namo : today, this month, this day of full or new moon, I, of such 
a gotra^ of this name, desiring to attain the glory of the heavens to be 
obtained by acting like Aroondhatee, to dwell in the regions of blfss, 
rejoicing with my husband as many years as there are hairs in tho human 
body, to purify the three families of my ‘mother, father, and father -ip- 
law, to bo glorified by the Apsaras as long as fourteen Indras last, to 
enjoy tho company of my husband and to purify my husband from the sins 
of Brahmin-nmrder, ingratitude and betrayal of friends, do ascend the 
flaming funeral pyre of my husband : ( in the case of postcrematibn 
instead of *I ascepd tho flaming funeral pyre of my husband* the widow 
should say ‘ I follow my husband in death by entering the flaming pyre’ :) 
With this solemn declaration she should then make the following invoca- 
tion, “ O ye eight Lokapalas ! 0 thou tho sun, the moon, the air, the fire, 
the atmosphere, the earth, the water, the Being who resides in the heart ^nd 
kupws it, the death, the day, tho night, tho twilights both evening and 
morning, and the religion 1 be ye witness, I follow tho body of my husband by 
ascending the flaming funeral pyre”, (in the case of postcrematio n, instead of 
* 1 follow the body of my husband’ the widaw should say ‘ 1 follow my hu sband 
in death’,) and go three times round the fire of the flaming pyre, and then, 
while the Brahmins recite the following mantra of the Big Veda— “ Let these 
women, not widowed, having good husbands, having applied clarified butter in 
the eyes for collyrium, without tears on their eyes, without any disease, fit for all 
attentions, beiqg wives, ascend, after this, their proper place,*’ and also the follow- 
ing mantra from the Pooran, — Let these women who are piexus, devoted to their 
husbands, and handsome, enter the fire with the body of their husbands,” she 
uttering yea yea (to these recitations) should ascend the flaming funeral pyre. 

—Ed. 
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as a standard of Hindoo Law thronghont Hindoostan, referring 
on one hand to the authority of Munoo, Yagnuvulkyu, the 
Bhugvudgeeta, and similar sacred writings, and to the passages 
of Ungira, Hareet, and Vyas on the other hand, and after 
having weighed both sides of the question, declares that “ The 
widow who is not desirous of eternal beatitude, but who wishes 
only for a perishable and small degree of future fruition, is 
authorized to accompany her husband.’’* So that the Smarttu 
Rughoonundun, the modern expounder of law in Bengal, classes 
Concremation among the rites holding out promises of fruition ; 
and this author thus inculcates : Learned men should not 
endeavour to persuade the ignorant to perform rites holding 
out promises of fruition.”t Hence, Concremation, in their 
opinion, is the least virtuous act that a widow can perform.J 

The third and the last point to be ascertained is, whether 
or not tlie mode of Concremation prescribed by Hareet and others 
was ever duly observed. The passages recommending Concre- 
mation, as quoted by those expounders of law, require that a 
widow, resolving to die after the demise of her husband, should 

t if I 

X Hindoos are persuaded to believe that Vyas, considered as an ins- 
pired writer among the ancients, composed and left behind him numerous 
and voluminous works under different titles, as Muha-poorans, Itihashes, 
Sunhitas, Bmriti, &c. &c. to an extent that no man, during the ordinary 
course of life, could prepare. These, however, with a few exceptions, 
exist merely in name, and those that are genuine bear the commentaries of 
celebrated authors. So the Tuntrus, or works ascribed to Shivu as their 
author, are esteemed as consisting of innumerable millions of volumes, 
though only a very few, comparatively, are to the found. Debased charac- 
ters among this unhappy people, taking advantage of this circumstance, 
have secretly composed forged works and passages, and published them as 
if they were genuine, with the view of introducing new doctrines, new 
rites, or new prescripts of secular law. Although they have frequently 
succeeded by these means in working on the minds of the ignorant, yet the 
learned have never admitted the authority of any passage or work alleged 
to be sacred, unless it has been quoted or expounded by one of the ac- 
knowledged and authoritative commentators. It is now unhappily repor- 
ted, that some advocates for the destruction of widows, finding their cause 
unsupported by tlie passages cited by the author of tho Mitakshura, by the 
Smarttu Bughoonundun, or by other expounders of Hindoo law, have dis- 
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voluntarily aBcend* and mter tho flames^ to destroy her eaAstence \ 
allowing her, at the same time, an opportnnity of retracting 
her resolntion, should her courage fail from the alarming sight or 
effect of the flames, and of returning to her relatives, perform- 
ing a penanoe for abandoning the sacrifice, t or bestowing the 
value of a cow on a Brahmun.§ Hence, as voluntarily ascending 
upon and e^ering into the flames are described as indispensably 
necessary for a widow in the performance of this rite, the viola- 
tion of one of these provisions renders the act mere suicide, 
and implicates, in the guilt of female murder, those that assist 
in its perpetration, even according to the above quoted authori- 
ties, which are themselves of an inferior order. But no one will 
venture to assert, that the provisions, prescribed in the passages 
adduced^ have ever been observed ; that is, no widow ever volun- 
tarily ascended on and entered into the flames in the fulfilment 
of this rite. The advocates for Concremation have been conse- 
quently driven to the necessity of taking refuge in usages as justi- 
fying both suicide and female murder, the most heinous of crimes. 

We should not omit the present opportunity of offering up 
thanks to Heaven, whose protecting arm has rescued our weaker 
sex from cruel murder, under the cloak of religion, and our 
character, as a people, from the contempt and pity with which 
it has been regarded, on account of this custom, by all civilized 
nations on the surface of the globe. 

gracefully adopted the trick of coining passages in the name of the Poo* 
rans or Tuntrus, conveying doctrines not only directly opposed to the 
decisive expositions of these celebrated teachers of law, but also evidently 
at variance with the purport of the genuine sacred passages which they 
have quoted. The passages thus forged are said to be* calculated to give 
a preferance to Concremation over virtuous life. I regret to understand 
that some persons belonging to the party opposing this practice, are 
reported to have had recourse to tho same unworthy artifice, under 
the erroneous plea that stratagem justifies stratagem. 

• I Ungira. t irfitBUT Slfttn f «IT*in’ I Vyaa. 
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Katya YUNU. ‘‘The father being dead, the mother should 
inherit an equal share with the som”^ 

Narudu, “ After the death of a husband, a mother should 
receive a share equal to that of each of his sons.”t 

ViSHNOO THE LEGISLATOR. “ Mothers should be receivers of 
shares according to the portion allowed to the sons.’^t 

Vrihusputi. After his (the father’s) death a mother, the 
parent of his sons, should be entitled to an equal share with his 
sons; their step-mothers also to equal shares : but daughters to a 
fourth part of the shares of the sons.”§ 

Vyas. “The wives of a father by whom he has no 
male issue, are considered as entitled to equal shares with his 
sons, and all the grand-mothers (including the mothers and step- 
mothers of the father)^ are said to be entitled as mothers. |j 

This Mooni seems to have made this express declaration of 
rights of step-mothers, omitting those of mothers, under the 
idea that the latter .were already sufficiently established by 
the direct authority of preceding lawgivers. 

We come to the moderns. 

The author of the Dayubhagu and the writer of the Dayu- 
tuttwu, the modern expounders of Hindoo law (whose opinions 
are considered by the natives of Bengal as standard authority 
in the division of property among heirs) have thus limited the 
rights allowed to widows by the above ancient legislators. When 
a person is willing to divide his property among his heirs during 
fiis life-time, he should entitle only those wives by whom he ha* 

t HTET \ 

§ ^ sfipft » 
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no issue, to an equal share with his sons ; but if he ojnit such 
a division, those wives can have no claim to the property he 
leaves. These two modern expounders lay stress upon a passage 
of Yagnuvulkyu, which requires a father to allot equal shares to 
his wives, in case he divides his ^property during his life, 
whereby they connect the term of a father,” in the above 
quoted passage of Vyas, viz., “ the wives of a father, &o.” with 
the term “ division” understood, that is, the wives by whom he 
has no son, are considered in the division made by a father, as 
entitled to equal shares with his sons ; and that when sons may 
divide property among themselves after the demise of their 
father, they should give an equal share to their mother only, 
neglecting step-mothers in the division. Here the expounders 
did not take into their consideration any proper provision for 
step-mothers, who have naturally less hope of support from their 
step-sons than mothers can expect from their own children. 

In the opinion of these expounders even a mother of a 
single son should not be entitled to any share. The whole pro- 
perty should, in that case, devolve on the son ; and in case 
that sou should die after the succession to the property, his 
son or wife should inherit it. The mother in that case should be 
left totally dependent on her son or on her son’s wife. Besides, 
according to the opinion of these expounders, if more than one 
son should survive, they can deprive their mother of her title, 
by continuing to live as a joint family (which has been often the 
case,) as the right of a mother depends, as they say, on division, 
which depends on the will of the sons. 

Some of our cotemporaries, (whose opinion is received as a 
verdict by Judicial Courts,) have still further reduced the right 
of a mother to almost nothing, declaring, as I understand, that 
if a person die, leaving a widow and a son or sons, and also one 
or more grand-sons, whose father is not alive, the property so 
left is to be divided among his sons and his grand-sons, his 
widow in this case being entitled to no share in the property, 
though she might have claimed an equal share, had a division 
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taken place among those surviving sons and the father of the 
grand-son while he was alive.* They are said to have founded 
their opinion on the above passage, entitling a widow to a share 
when property is to be divided among sons. 

In short, a widow, according to the expositions of the law, 
can receive nothing when her husband Las no issue by her ; 
and in case he dies leaving only one son by his wife, or having 
had more sons, one of whom happened to die leaving issue, she 
shall, in these cases, also have no claim to the property ; and 
again, should any one leave more than one surviving son, and 
they, being unwilling to allow a share to the widow, keep the 
property undivided, the mother can claim nothing in this instance 
also. But when a person dies, leaving two or more sons, and 
all of them survive and be inclined to allot a share to their 
mother, her right is in this case only valid. Under these exposi- 
tions, and with such limitations, both step-mothers and mothers 
have, in reality, been left destitute in the division of their hus- 
band’s propei-ty, and the right of a widow exists in theory only 
among the learned, but unknown to the populace. 

The consequence is, that a woman who is looked up to as the 
sole mistress by the rest of a family one day, on the next, be- 
comes dependent on her sons, and subject to the slights of her 
daughters-in-law. She is not authorized to expend the most 
trifling sum or dispose of an article of the least value, without 
the consent of her son or daughter-in-law, w^ho were all subject 
lo her authority but the day before. Cruel sons often wound 
the feelings of their dependent mothers, deciding in favor of 
their own wives, when family disputes take place between their 
mothers and wives. Step-mothers, who often are numerous on 
account of polygamy being allowed in these countries, are still 
more shamefully neglected in general by their step-sons, and 

* This exposition has been (I am told) set aside by the Supreme 
Court, in consequence of the Judges having prudently applied for the 
opinions of other Pundits, which turned out to be at variance with those 
of the majority of the regular advisers of the Court in points of Hindoo law. 
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Bometimes dreadfully treated by their sisters-in-law who have 
fortunately a son or sons by their husband- 

It is not from religious prejudices and early impressions 
only, that Hindoo widows burn themselves on the piles of their 
deceased husbands, but also from their witnessing the distress in 
which widows of the same rank in life are involved, and the 
insults and slights to which they are daily subjected, that they 
become in a great measure regardless of their existence after the 
death of their husbands : and this indifference, accompanied with 
the hope of future reward held out to them, leads them to the 
horrible act of suicide. These restraints on female inheritance 
encourage, in a great degree, polygamy, a frequent source of 
the greatest misery in native families ; a grand object of Hindoos 
being to secure a provision for their male oifspring, the law, 
which relieves them from the necessity of giving an equal por- 
tion to their wives, removes a principal restraint on the indul- 
gence of their inclinations in respect to the number they marry. 
Some of them, especially Brahmuns of higher birth, marry ten, 
twenty, or thirty women,* either for some small consideration, 
or merely to gratify their brutal inclinations, leaving a great 
many of them, both during their life-time and after their death, 
to the mercy of their own paternal relations. The evil conse- 
quences arising from such polygamy, the public may easily guess^ 
from the nature of the fact itself, without my being reduced to 
the mortification of particularising those which are known by 
the native public to be of daily occurrence. 

To these women there are left only three modes of conduct 
to pursue after the death of their husbands. 1st. To live a miser- 
able life as entire slaves to others, without indulging any hope 
of support from another husband. 2ndly. To walk in the paths 
of unrighteousness for their maintenance and independence. 

• The horror of this practice is so painful to the natural feelings of 
man that even Madhuv Singh, the late Rajah of Tirhoot, (though a Brah- 
mun himself), through compassion, took upon himself (I am told) within 
the last half century, to limit Brahmuns of his estate to four wives only. 
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Srdly. To die on the funeral pile of their husbands, loaded with 
the applause and honour of their neighbours. It cannot pass un- 
noticed by those who are acquainted with the state of society in 
India, that the number of female suicides in the single province 
of Bengal, when compared with those of any other British pro- 
vinces, is almost ten to one : we may safely attribute this dispro- 
portion chiefly to the greater frequency of a plurality of wives 
among the natives of Bengal, and to their total neglect in provid- 
ing for the maintenance of their females. 

This horrible polygamy among Brahmuns is directly contra- 
ry to the law given by ancient authors ; for Yagnuvulkyu autho- 
rizes second marriages, while the first wife is alive, only under 
eight circumstances : The vice of drinking spirituous 

liquors, ^ndly. Incurable sickness. Brdly, Deception. 4ttJdy^ 
Barrenness. 5thly. Extravagance. Qthhj. The frequent use 
of offensive language. Ithly, Producing only female offsprings. 
Or, 8thly, Manifestation of hatred towards her husband.* 

Munoo, ch. 9th, v. 80th. wife who drinks any spirituous 
liquors, who acts immorally, who shows hatred to her lord, who 
is incurably diseased, who is mischievous, who wastes his proper- 
ty, may at all times be superseded by another wife.”t 

81st. A barren wife may be superseded by another in the 
eighth year ; she, whose children are all dead, in the tenth ; she, 
who brings forth only daughters, in the eleventh ; she, who is 
accustomed to speak unkindly, without delay. 

82nd. ‘^But she, who, though afflicted with illness, is 
beloved and virtuous, must never be disgraced, though she may 
be superseded by another wife with her own consent. 

t ^ vmf ^ isrr i 
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Had a Magistrate or other public oifieer been authorized by 
the rulers of the empire to receive applications for his sanction 
to a second marriage during the life of a first wife, and to grant 
his consent only on such accusations as the foregoing being sub- 
stantiated, the above Law might have been rendered effectual, 
and the distress of the female sex in Bengal, and the number of 
suicides, would have been necessarily very much reduced. 

According to the following ancient authorities a daughter is 
entitled to one-fourth part of the portion which a son can in- 
herit. 

Vrihusputi. ‘‘The daughters should have the fourth part 
of the portion to which the sons are entitled^* 

ViSHNOO. “The rights of unmarried daughters shall be 
proportioned according to the shares allotted to the sons.^’t 

Munoo, ch. 9^A, V. 118. “To the unmarried daughters 
let their brothers give portions out of their own allotments res- 
pectively. Let each give a fourth part of his own distinct share, 
and they who feel disinclined to give this shall be condemned.”} 
Yagnuvulkyu. “Let such brothers as are already purified by 
the essential rites of life, purify by the performance of those 
rites the brothers that are left hy their late father unpurified ; 
let them also purify the sisters by giving them a fourth part 
of their own portion.”§ 

Katyayunu. II “ A fourth part is declared to be the share 
of unmarried daughters, and three-fourths of the sons ; if the 
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fourth part of the property is bo small as to he inadequate to de^ 
fray the expenses attending their marriage the sons have an exclu- 
sive right to the propertyj hut shall defray the marriage ceremony 
of the sisters. But the commentator on the Dayubhagu sets 
aside the right of the daughters, declaring that they are not en- 
titled to any share in the property left by their fathers, but that 
the expenses attending their marriage should be defrayed by the 
brothers. He founds his opinion on the foregoing passage of 
Munoo and that of Yagnuvulkyu, which as he thinks, imply mere 
donation on the part of the brothers from their own portions 
for the discharge of the expenses of marriage. 

In the practice of our contemporaries a daughter or a sister 
is often a source of emolument to the Brahmuns of less respec- 
table caste, (who are most numerous in Bengal) and to the 
Kayusths of high caste. These so far from spending money on 
the marriage of their daughters or sisters, receive frequently 
considerable sums, and generally bestow them in marriage on 
those who can pay most.* Such Brahmuns and Kayusths, I re- 
gret to say, frequently marry their female relations to men 
having natural defects or worn-out by old age or disease, merely 
from pecuniary considerations, whereby they either bring 
widowhood upon them soon after marriage or render their lives 
miserable. They not only degrade themselves by such cruel and 
unmanly conduct, but violate entirely express authorities of 
Munoo and all other ancient law-givers, a few of which I here quote. 

Munoo, ch. 3rd, v. 51. Let no father, who knows the 
law, receive a gratuity, however small, for giving his daughter 
in marriage ; since the man, who, through avarice, takes a 
gratuity for that purpose^ is a seller of his oflFspring.”t 

♦ Rajah Krissenchundru, the great-grandfather of the nresent ex. 
Rajah of Nudia, prevented this cruel practice of the sale of daughters and 
sisters throughout his estate. 
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Ch. 9th, V. 98. But even a man of. the servile class 
ought not to receive a gratuity when he gives his daughter in 
marriage, since a father who takes a fee on that occasion^ tacitly 
sells his daughter.”* 

V. 100. “ Nor, even in former births, have we heard the 

virtuous approve the tacit sale of a daughter for a price, under 
the name of nuptial gratuity.’^t 

Kashyupu. Those who, infatuated ^by avarice, give their own 
daughters in marriage, for the sake of a gratuity, are the sellers 
of their daughters, the images of sin, and the perpetrators of a 
heinous iniquity.’’^ 

Both common sense, and the law of the land designate such a 
practice as an actual sale of females ; and the humane and 
liberal among Hindoos, lament its existence, as well as the 
annihilation of female rights in respect of inheritance introduced 
by modern expounders. They, however, trust, that the humane 
attention of Government will be directed to those evils which 
are chief sources of vice and misery and even of suicide among 
women ; and to this they are encouraged to look forward by 
what has already been done in modifying, in criminal cases, 
some parts of the law enacted by Mohummudan Legislators, to the 
happy prevention of many cruel practices formerly established. 

How distressing it must be to the female community and 
to those who interest themselves in their behalf, to observe 
daily that several daughters in a rich family can prefer no claim 
to any portion of the property, whether real or personal, left 
by their deceased father, if a single brother be alive : while they 
(if belonging to a Kooleen family or Brahmun of higher rank) 
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ON THB 

ANCIENT RIGHTS OF FEMALES, 

ACCORDING TO THE 

Hindoo Law of Inheritance. 


CALCUTTA : 


1822 . 



In 1856 Babu Bumaprusad Ro}^ son of the illustrious author, reprinted 
this treatise with the following introduction : — 

“ At this moment, when thousands of my countrymen have openly come 
forward to invoke the assistance of the Legislature to suppress the abomi- 
nations of Kulin Polygamy, I have deemed it proper to re-print the 
following small Tract, published by the late Rajah Rammohun Roy in 1822. 
Those, who have joined in the application to the Legislative body, will 
have the satisfaction to see that my revered father, so far back as 1822, 
entertained sentiments on the subject of Kulin Polygamy similar to those 
which have now moved them to act in a way so independent of their 
prejudices, and so well fitted to confer incalculable benefits on the Hindu 
Community. 


Calcutta, 

July 12, me. 


BUMAPRUSAD BOY. 
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With a view to enable the public to form an idea of the 
state of civilization throughout the greater part of the empire of 
Hindoostaii in ancient days,* and of the subsequent gradual 
degradation introduced into its vsocial and political constitution 
by arbitrary authorities, 1 am induced to give as an instance, 
the interest and care which our ancient legislators took in the 
promotion of the comfort of the female part of the community ; 
and to compare the laws of female inheidtance which they enact- 
ed, and which afforded that sex the opportunity of enjoyment 


* At an early age of civilization, when the division into castes was 
first introduced among the inhabitants of India, the second tribe, who were 
appointed to defend and rule the country, having adopted arbitrary and 
despotic practices, the others revolted against them ; and under the per- 
sonal command of the celebrated Purusooraiii, defeated the Royalists in 
several battles, and put cruelly to death almost all the males of that tribe. 
It was at last resolved that the legislative authority should be confined 
to the first class who could hiive no share in the actual government of tlie 
state, or in managing the revenue of the country under any pretence ; 
while the second tribe should exercise the executive authority. The con- 
sequence was, that India enjoyed peace and harmony for a great many 
centuries. The Brahmuns having no expectation of holding an office, or 
of partaking of any kind of political promotion, devoted their time to 
scientific pursuits and religious austerity, and lived in poverty. Freely 
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of life, with that which moderns and our cotemporaries have 
gradually introduced and established, to their complete privation, 
directly or indirectly, of most of those objects that render life 
agreeable. 

All the ancient lawgivers unanimously award to a mother an 
equal share with her son in the property left by her deceiised 
husband, in order that she may spend her remaining days inde- 
pendently of her children, as is evident from the following 
passages : 

Yagnuvulkyu. After the death of a father, let a mother 
also inherit an equal share with her sons in the division of the 
property left hy their fathery* 

* muTiaif I 

associating with all the other tribes they were thus able to know their 
sentiments, and to appreciate the justness of their complaints, and thereby 
to lay down such rules as were required, which often induced them to 
rectify the abuses that were practised by the second tribe. But after the 
expiration of more than two thousand years, an absolute form of govern- 
ment came gradually again to prevail. The first class having been induced 
to accept employments in political departments, became entirely dependent 
on the second tribe, and so unimportant in themselves, that they were ob- 
liged to explain away the laws enacted by their fore-fathers, and to institute 
new rules according to the dictates of their contemporary princes. They 
were considered as merely nominal legislators, and the whole power, 
whether legislative or executive, was in fact exercised by the Rajpoots. 
This tribe exercised tyranny and oppression for a period of about a 
thousand years, when Moosulmans from Ghuznee and Ghore, invaded 
the country, and finding it divided among hundreds of petty princes, de- 
tested by their respective subjects, conquered them all successively, and 
introduced their own tyrannical system of government, destroying tem- 
ples, universities and all other sacred and literary establishments. At 
present the whole empire (with the exception of a few provinces) has been 
placed under the British power, and some advcintages have already been 
derived from the prudent management of its rulers, from whose general 
character a hope of future quiet and happiness is justly entertained. The 
succeeding generation will, however, be more adequate pronounce on 
the real advantages of this government. 
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are exposed to be given in marriage to individuals who have 
already several wives and have no means of maintaining them. 

Should a widow or a daughter wish to secure her right of 
maintenance, however limited, by having recourse to law, the 
learned Brahmuns, whether holding public situations in the 
courts or not, generally divide into two parties, one advocating 
the cause of those females and the other that of their adversaries. 
Sometimes in these or other matters respecting the law, if the 
object contended for be important, the whole community seems 
to be agitated by the exertions of the parties and of their respec- 
tive friends in claiming the verdict of the law against each other. 
In general, however, a consideration of difficulties attending a 
law suit, which a native woman, particularly a widow, is hardly 
capable of surmounting, induces her to forego her right ; and if 
she continue virtuous, she is obliged to live in a miserable state 
of dependence, destitute of all the comforts of life ; it too often 
happens, hqwever, that she is driven by constant unhappiness to 
seek refuge in vice. 

At the time of the decennial settlement in the year 1793, 
there were among European gentlemen so very few acquainted 
with Sanskrit and Hindoo law that it would have been hardly 
possible to have formed a committee of European oriental 
scholars and learned Brahmuns, capable of deciding on points 
of Hindoo law. It was, therefore, highly judicious in Govern- 
ment to appoint Pundits in the different Zillah Courts, and 
Qourts of Appeal, to facilitate the proceedings of Judges in 
regard to such subjects. But as we can now fortunately find 
many European gentlemen capable of investigating legal ques- 
tions with but little assistance from learned Natives, how happy 
would it be for the Hindoo community, both male and female, 
were they to enjoy the benefits of the opinion of such gentle- 
men, when disputes arise, particularly on matters of inheritance. 

Lost any one should infer from what I have stated, that I mean 
to impeach, universally, the character of the great body of learned 
Hindoos, I declare, positively, that this is far from my intention. 

47 
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I only maintain, that tho Native community place greater 
confidence in the honest judgment of the generality of Eu- 
ropean gentlemen than in that of their own countrymen. But, 
should the Natives receive the same advantages of education 
that Europeans generally enjoy, and be brought up in the same 
notions of honour, they will, I trust, be found, equally with 
Europeans, worthy of the confidence of their countrymen and 
the respect of all men. 
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PRELIMINARY NOTE. 


The translation into English, by the celebrated Mr. H. T. 
Colebrooke, of the Dayubhagu, a work on Succession, and of 
an extract from the Mitakshura, comprising so much of the 
latter as relates to Inheritance, has furnished the principal basis 
of the arguments used in the following pages. I have also re- 
ferred occasionally fo the valuable remarks of that eminently 
learned scholar, in his preface and notes added to the original 
work. In quoting the Institutes of Munoo, I have had recourse 
to the translation of this code of Law by the most venerable Sir 
William Jones, that no doubt may be entertained as to the 
exactness of the interpretation. Only one text of Vrihusputi, the 
Legislator, and one passage quoted in another part of the Mitak^ 
Bhura^ which has not been translated by Mr. Colebrooke, have 
been unavoidably rendered by myself. I have, however, taken the 
precaution to cite the original Sunskrit, that the reader may 
satisfy himself of the accuracy of my translation. 




ON 


THE RIGHTS OF HINDOOS 

OVER 

ANCESTRAL PROPERTY. 

India, like other large empires, is divided into several 
extensive provinces, principally inhabited by Hindoos and 
Mussulmans. The latter admit but a small degree of variety in 
their domestic and religious usages, while the Hindoos of each 
province, particularly those of Bengal, are distinguished by 
peculiarities of dialect, habits, dress, and forms of worship ; and 
notwithstanding they unanimously consider their ancient legis- 
lators as inspired writers, collectively revealing human duties, 
nevertheless there exist manifest discrepancies among them in the 
received precepts of civil law. 

2. When we examine the language spoken in Bengal, we 
find it widely different from that of any part of the western pro- 
vinces, (though both derived from the same origin ;) so that the 
inhabitants of the upper country require long residence to under- 
stand the dialect of Bengal ; and although numbers of the natives 
of the upper provinces, residing in Bengal, in various occupa- 
tions, have seemingly familiarized themselves to the Bengalees, 
yet the former are imperfectly understood, and distantly associa- 
ted with by the latter. The language of Tellingana and other 
provinces of the Dukhun not being of Sunskrit origin, is still 
more strikingly different from the language of Bengal and the 
dialects of the upper provinces. The variety observable in their 
respective habits, and forms of dress and of worship, is by no 
means less striking than that of their respective languages, as 
must be sufficiently apparent in ordinary intercourse with these 
people. 
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3. As to the rules of civil law, similar differences have 
always existed. The Dayubhagu, a work by Jeemootvahun, treat- 
ing of inheritance, has been regarded by the natives of Bengal 
as of authority paramount to the rest of the digests of the sacred 
authorities : while the Mitakshura, by Vignaneshwur, is upheld, 
in like manner, throughout the upper provinces, and a great part 
of the Dukhun. The natives of Bengal and those of the upper 
provinces believe alike in the sacred and authoritative character 
of the writings of Munoo, and of the other legislating saints : 
but the former receive those precepts according to the interpre- 
tation given them by Jeemootvahun, while the latter rely on 
the explanation of them by Vignaneshwur. The more modern 
author, Jeemootvahun, has often found occasion to differ from 
the other in interpreting sacred passages according to his own 
views, most frequently supported by sound reasoning ; and 
there have been thus created everlasting dissensions among 
their respective adherents, particularly with regard to the law 
of inheritance * 

4. An European reader will not be surprised at the differ- 
ences I allude to, when he observes the discrepancies existing 
between the Greek, Armenian, Catholic, Protestant, and Baptist 
churches, who, though they all appeal to the same authority, 
materially differ from each other in many practical points, owing 
to the different interpretations given to passages of the Bible by 
the commentators they respectively follow. 

5. For further elucidation I here quote a few remarks frorn 
the preface to the translation of the Dayubhagu, and of a part 
of the Mitakshura, by Mr. Oolebrooke, well known in the liter- 
ary world, which are as follows. It (the present volume) 
comprehends the celebrated treatise of Jeemootvahun on 
succession, which is constantly cited by the lawyers of Bengal^ 
under the emphatic title of Dayubhagu^ or ‘ inheritance’; 

• Of eighteen Treatises on various branches of Hindoo Law, written 
by Jeemootvahun, that on Inheritance alone is now generally to be met 
with. 
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and an extract from the still more celebrated Mitakshura, 
comprising so much of this work as relates to inheritance. The 
range of its authority and influence is far more extensive than 
that of Jeemootvahun’s treatise, for it is received in all the 
schools of Hindoo law, from Benares to the Southern extremity 
of the peninsulah of India, as the chief groundwork of the doc- 
trines which they follow, and as an authority from which they 
rarely dissent.’’ (p. 4.) “The Bengal school alone, having 
taken for its guide Jeemootvahun’s treatise, which is, on almost 
every disputed point, opposite in doctrine to the Mitakshura, 
has no deference for its authority.” (p. 4.) “But ( between 
the Dayubhagu and the abridgments of its doctrines) tlie pre- 
ference appeared to be decidedly due to the treatise of Jeemoot- 
vahun himself, as well because he was the founder of this school, 
being the author of the doctrine which it has adopted, as because 
the subjects which he discusses, are treated by him with eminent 
ability and great precision.” (p. 5.) The following is^ a saying 
current among the learned of Bengal, confirming the opinion 
offered by Mr. Colebrooke : 

^T^HTirfW^T iTWT ^ f R 

“ Opinions are said to be of two kinds, one founded on the 
authority of the Dayubhagu, and the other opposed to it ; (but) 
what is opposed to the Dayubhagu is not approved of by the 
fearned.” 

6. From a regard for the usages of the country, the prac- 
tice of the British courts in Bengal, as far as relates to the law of 
inheritance, has been hitherto consistent with the principles laid 
down in the Dayubhagu, and judgments have accordingly been 
given on its authority in many most important cases, in which 
it diflfers materially from the Mitakshura. I notice a few 
important cases of frequent occurrence, which have been fully 
discussed, and invariably decided by the judicial tribunals in 
Bengal, in conformity with the doctrines of Jeemootvahun. 

48 
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First. If a member of an undivided family dies, leaving 
no male issue, his widow shall not be entitled to her husband's 
share, according to the Mitakshura : but, according to the 
Dayubhagu, she shall inherit such undivided portion.*^ 

Second. A childless widow, inheriting the property of her 
deceased husband, is authorized to dispose of it, according to the 
Mitakshura : but according to the Dayubhagu, she is not 
entitled to sell or give it away.f 

Third. If a man dies, leaving one daughter having issue, 
and another without issue, the latter shall inherit the property} 

• Mitakshura, Cli. II. Sec. i. Article 39. “ Therefore it is a settled rule, 
that a wedded wife, being chaste, takes the whole state of a man, who, be- 
ing separated from his coheirs^ and not subsequently reunited with them, dies 
leaving no male issue."’ 

Dayubhagu, Ch. XI. Sec. i. Art. 43. “ But, on failure of heirs down to 
the son’s grandson, the wife, being inferior in pretensions to sons and the 
rest, because she performs acts spiritually beneficial to her husband from 
the date of her widowhood, [and not, like them, from the moment of their 
birth,] succeeds to the estate in their default.” 

Ditto ditto, Art. 19. “ Some reconcile the contradiction, by saying, 
that the preferable right of the brother supposes him either to be not se- 
parated or to be reunited ; and the widow’s right of succession is relative 
to the estate of one who was separated from his coheirs, and not reunited 
with them, (Art, 20.) That is contrary to a passage of Vrihusputi,” 

•f Mitakshura, Ch. II. Sec. xi. Art. 2. “That, which was given by the 
father, by the mother, by the husband, or by a brother ; and that, which 
was presented [to the bride] by the maternal uncles and the rest 
[as paternal uncles, maternal aunts, &c.] at the time of the wedding, 
before the nuptial fire ; and a gift on a second marriage, or gratuity on 
account of supersession, as will be subsequently explained, (* To a woman 
whose husband marries a second wife, let him give an equal sum as a com- 
pensation for the supersession.) And also property which she may have 
acquired by inheritancey purchase, partition, seizure, or finding, are deno- 
minated by Munoo, and the rest, woman's property, 

Dayubhagu, Ch. XI. Sec. i. Art. 66. “ But the wife must only enjoy 
her husband’s estate after his demise. She is not entitled to make a gift, 
mortgage, or sale of it.” 

} Mitakshura, Ch. II. Sec. ii. Art. 4. “ If the competition be between 
an unprovided and an enriched daughter, the unprovided one inherits ; but, 
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left by her father, according to the Mitakshura ; while the for- 
mer shall receive it, according to the Dyanbhagn. 

Fourth If a man dies without issue or brothers, leaving 
a sister’s son and a paternal uncle, the latter is entitled to the 
property, according to the Mitakshura ; and the former, accord- 
ing to the Dayubhagu.* 

Fifth A man, having a share of undivided real property, 
is not authorized to make a sale or gift of it without the consent 
of the rest of his partners, according to the Mitakshura ; but 
according to the Dayubhagu, he can dispose of it at his free will.t 

on failure of such, the enriched one succeeds,” &c. Ch. II. Sec. xi. Art. 
13. “Unprovided are such as are destitute of wealth or without issue.’* 
Hence a provided or enriched one, is such as has riches or issue. 

Dayubhagu, Ch. XI, Sec, ii. Art. 3. “ Therefore, the doctrine should 
be respected, which Dicshitu maintains, namely, that a daughter who is 
mother of male issue^ or who is lihely to become is competent to inherit^ 
not one, who is a widow, or is barren, or fails in bearing male issue, or 
bearing none but daughters, or from some other cause.” 

^ Mitakshura, Ch. II, Sec. v. (beginning with the phrase, “ If there be 
not even brother’s sons,” &c.) Art. 4. “Here, on failure of the father’s 
descendants [including father’s sons and grandsons], the heirs are suc- 
cessively the paternal grandmother, the paternal grandfather, the vmles 
and their sons.” 

Dayubhagu, Ch. XI. Sec. vi. Art, 8. “ But, on failure of heirs of the 
father down to the great-grandson, it must be understood, that the suc- 
cession devolves on the father 's daughter 's soriy [in preference to the wwcZc.”] 

t Mitakshura, Ch. I. Sec. i. Art. 30. “ The following passage, ‘ separ- 
*ated kinsmen, as those who are unseparated, are equal in respect of im- 
moveables, for one has not power over the whole, to make a gift, sale or 
mortgage,’ must be thus interpreted : among unseparated kinsmen^ the 
consent of all is indispensably requisite^ because no one is fully empowered 
to make an alienation, since the estate is in common ; but, among separated 
kindred, the consent of all tends to the facility of the transaction, by 
obviating any future doubt, whether they be separate or united : it is not 
required on account of any want of sufficient power in the single owner, 
and a transaction is consequently valid even without the consent of separ- 
ated kinsmen.” 

Dayubhagu, Ch. II. Sec. xxvii. “ For here also [in the very instance 
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Sixth. A man in possession of ancestral real property, 
though not under any tenure limiting it to the successive gener- 
ations of his family, is not authorized to dispose of it, by sale or 
gift, without the consent of his sons and grandsons, according to 
the Mitakshura ; while, according to the Dayubhagu, he has the 
power to alienate the property at his free will.* 

7. Numerous precedents in the decisions of the civil courts 
in Bengal, and confirmations on appeal by the King in council, 
clearly shew that the exposition of the law by the author of the 

of land held in common] as in the case of other goods^ there egually exists 
a property consisting in the power of disposal at pleasure!'* 

® Mitakshura, Ch. 1. sec. i. Art. 27. “ Therefore, it is a settled point, 
that property, in the paternal or ancestral estate, is, by birth, (although) 
the father have independent power in the disposal of effects other than 
immoveables, for indispensable acts of duty, and for purposes prescribed 
by texts of law, as gifts through affection, support of the family, relief 
from distress, and so forth : but he is subject to the control of his sons 
and the rest, in regard to the immoveable estate, whether acquired by 
himself or inherited from his father or other predecessor ; since it is ordained, 
Though immoveables or bipeds have been acquired by a man himself, a 
gift or sale of them should not be made without convening all the sons. 
They who are born, and they who are yet iinbegotten, and they who are 
still in the womb, require the means of support : no gift or sale should 
therefore be made.” 

Ditto, Ch. I. Sec. v. Art. 10. “Consequently, the difference is this; 
although he have a right by birth in his fatlier’s and in his grandfather’s 
property, still, since he is dependent on his father, in regard to the paternal 
estate, and since the father has a predominant interest, as it was 
acquired by himself, the son must acquiesce in the father’s disposal of bis 
own acquired property ; but, since hoik have indiscriminately a right in the 
grandfather's estate^ the son has a power of interdiction [if the father be 
dissipating the property.]” 

Dyaubhagu, Ch, II. Sec. xxviii. “ But the texts of Vyas, exhibiting 
a prohibition, are intended to show a moral offence, since the family is 
distressed by sale, gift, or other transfer, which argues a disposition in the 
person to make an ill use of his power as owner. They are not meant to 
invalidate the sale or other transfer'' Ditto, Sec. xxvi, and Sec. xlvi. 
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Dayubhagu, as to the last mentioned point, so far from being 
regarded as a dead letter, has been equally, as in other points, 
recognized and adopted by the judicial authorities both here and 
in England. The consequence has been, that in the transfer of 
immoveable property the natives of Bengal have hitherto firmly 
relied on those judicial decisions as confirming the ancient 
usages of the country, and that large sums of money have conse- 
quently been laid out in purchases of land without reference to 
any distinction between acquired and ancestral property. 

8. Opinions have been advanced for some time past, in 
opposition to the rule laid down in the Dajmbhagu, authorizing 
a father to make a sale or gift of ancestral property, without the 
consent of his sons and grandsons. But these adverse notions 
created little or no alarm ; since, however individual opinions 
may run, the general principles followed by every Government 
are entirely at variance with the practice of groundlessly abro- 
gating, by arbitrary decision, such civil laws of a conquered 
country as have been clearly and imperatively set forth in a 
most authoritative code, long adhered to by the natives, and 
repeatedly confirmed, for upwards of half a century, by the 
judicial oflScers of the conquerors. But the people are now 
struck with a mingled feeling of surprize and alarm, on being 
given to understand that the Supreme Law Authority in this 
country, though not without dissent on the Bench, is resolved 
to introduce new maxims into the law of inheritance hitherto 
in force in the province of Bengal ; and has, accordingly, in 
conformity with the doctrines found in the Mitakshura, declared 
every disposition by a father of his ancestral real property, with- 
out the sanction of his sons and grandsons, to be null and void.* 

* During tho early part of this century, the law regarding the power of aliena- 
tion of Hindus over ancestral property, under the Bengal School, was much 
unsettled. In the reported cases from 1792 to 1816 we find that the Courts 
favoured the absolute power of alienation by the father. In 1816, however, 
the law was noaettled again by the case of Bhowanee Churn vs* the Heirs of 
Bam Kant which practically over-ruled all previous rulings and declared that 
the father’s power was limited. In 1829 and 1830 the then Chief Justice of the 
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9. We are at a loss holY to reconcile the introduction of this 
arbitrary change in the law of inheritance with the principles 
of justice, with reason, or with regard for the future prosperity 
of the country ; — it appears inconsistent with the principles of 
justice ; because a judge, although he is obliged to consult his 
own understanding, in interpreting the law in many dubious 
cases submitted to his decision, yet is required to observe strict 
adherence to the established law, where its language is clear. In 
every country, rules determining the rights of succession to, and 
alienation of property, first originated either in the conventional 
choice of the people, or in the discretion of the highest authority, 
secular or spiritual ; and those rules have been subsequently 
established by the common usages of the country, and confirmed 
by judicial proceedings. The principles of the law as it exists 
in Bengal having been for ages familiar to the people, and aliena- 
tions of landed property by sale, gift, mortgage, or succession 
having been for centuries conducted in reliance on the legality 
and perpetuity of the system, a sudden change in the most essen- 
tial pari of those rules cannot but be severely felt by the cojn- 
niunity at large ; and alienations being thus subjected to legal 
contests, the courts will be filled with suitors, and ruin must 
triumph over the welfare of a vast proportion of those who have 
their chief interest in landed propery. 

10. Mr. Colebrooke justly observes, in his Preface to the 
translation of the Dayubhagu, that The rules of succession 

Supreme Court, Sir Charles Edward Grey, repeatedly expressed his opinion 
against the father’s power in several cases, especially in the case of Unnodaperaad 
and Tarapersad Banerjea, In 1831, however, the law was settled by the case of 
JuggomoJiun Hog vs. Sreemuttee Nemoo DasaeCf when the Chief Justice, Sir Charles 
E. Grey, referred the matter to the Judges of the Pudder Dewany Adawlujt 
who, after mature consideration, declared that a Hindu father had absolute 
power over ancestral property. Later on, the Privy Council declared the law 
in the case of Nagabuchnia Ummal vs. Gopoo Nadaraya Chetty^ in the following 
terms : “ Throughout Bengal a man who is the absolute owner of property may 
now dispose of it by will as be pleases whether it be ancestral or not/’ Thus 
the law was settled once for -all. It was the unsettled state of the law on 
account of Bhowanee Churn’s case and the expr^sed opinion of 8ix Charles 
Edward Grey, mentioned above, that called forth the present treatise from 
Bam Mohun Boy, and we think it helped a great deal in settling the law. 
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to property, being in their nature arbitrary, are in all systems 
of law merely conventional. Admitting even that the succession 
of the offspring to the parent is so obvious as almost to present a 
natural and universal law, yet this very first rule is so variously 
modified by the usages of different nations, that its application 
at least must be acknowledged to be founded on consent rather 
than on reasoning. In the laws of one people the rights of 
primogeniture are established ; in those of another the equal 
succession of all the male offspring prevails ; while the rest allow 
the participation of the female with the male issue, some in equal, 
other in unequal proportions. Succession by right of represen- 
tation, and the claim of descendants to inherit in the order of 
proximity, have been respectively established in various nations, 
according to the degree of favour with which they have viewed 
those opposite pretensions. Proceeding from lineal to collateral 
succession, the diversity of laws prevailing among different 
nations, is yet greater, and still more forcibly argues the arbi- 
trariness of the rules.’^ (page 1.) 

11. We are at a loss how to reconcile this arbitrary change 
with reason ; because, any being capable of reasoning would 
not, I think, countenance the investiture, in one person, of the 
power of legislation with the office of judge. In every civilized 
country, rules and codes are found proceeding from one autho- 
rity, and their execution left to another. Experience shews that 
unchecked power often leads the best men wrong, and produces 
general mischief. 

12. We are unable to reconcile this arbitrary change with 
regard for the future prosperity of the country ; because the law 
now proposed, preventing a father from the disposal of ancestral 
property, without the consent of his son and grandson, would im- 
mediately, as I observed before, subject all past transfers of land 
to legal contest, and would at once render this large and fertile 
province a scene of confusion and misery. Besides, Bengal has 
been always remarkable for her riches, insomuch as to have been 
styled by her Mohummiidan conquerors Jiinnutoolbelad,” or 
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paradise of regions ; during the British occupation of India 
especially, she has been manifoldly prosperous. Any one pos- 
sessed of landed property, whether self-acquired or ancestral, has 
been able, under the long established law of the land, to procure 
easily, on the credit of that property, loans of money to lay out 
on the improvement of his estate, in trade or in manufactures, 
whereby he enriches himself and his family and benefits the 
country. Were the change which it is threatened to introduce 
into the law of inheritance to be sanctioned, and the privilege of 
disposing of ancestral property {though not entailed) without 
the consent of heirs be denied to landholders, they being incapa- 
citated from a free disposal of the property in their actual pos- 
session, would naturally lose the credit they at present enjoy, 
and be compelled to confine their concerns to the extent of their 
actual savings from their income ; the consequence would be, 
that a great majority of them would unavoidably curtail their res- 
pective establishments, much more their luxuries, a circumstance 
which would virtually impede the progress of foreign and domes- 
tic commerce. Is there any good policy in reducing the natives 
of Bengal to that degree of poverty which has fallen upon a 
great part of the upper provinces, owing, in some measure, to 
the wretched restrictions laid down in the Mitakshura, their stan- 
dard law of inheritance ? Do Britons experience any inconve- 
nience or disadvantage owing to the differences of legal institu- 
tions between England and Scotland, or between one county of 
England and another ? What would Englishmen say, were tMe 
Court of King’s Bench to adopt the law of Scotland, as the 
foundation of their decisions regarding legitimacy, or of Kent, 
in questions of inheritance ? Every liberal politician will, I think, 
coincide with me, when I say, that in proportion as a dependent 
kingdom approximates to her guardian country in manners, in 
statutes, in religion, and in social and domestic usages, their 
reciprocal relation flourishes, and their mutual affection increases. 

13. It is said that the change proposed has forced itself on 
the notice of the Bench upon the following premises : — 
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1st. Certain writings, such as the institutes of Munoo and 
of others, esteemed as sacred by Hindoos, are the foundation 
of their law of inheritance. 2ndly. That Jeemootvahun, the au- 
thor of the Dayubhagu, is but a commentator on those writings* 
3rdly. That from these circumstances, such part of the com- 
mentary by Jeemootvahun as gives validity to a sale or gift by a 
father of his ancestral immoveables, without the consent of his 
son and grandson, being obviously at variance with sacred 
precepts found on the same subject, should be rejected, and all 
sales or gifts of the kind be annulled. 

14. I agree in the first assertion, that certain writings 
received by Hindoos as sacred, are the origin of the Hindoo law 
of inheritance, but with this modification, that the writings 
supposed sacred are only, when consistent with sound reasoning, 
considered as imperative, as Munoo plainly declares : He 
alone comprehends the system of duties, religious and civil, who 
can reason, by rules* of logic, agreeably to the Ved, on the 
general heads of that system as revealed by the holy sages.” 
Ch. xii. V. 106. Vrihusputi. “ Let no one found conclusions 
on the mere words of Shastrus ; from investigations without 
reason, religious virtue is lost.”* As to the second position, I 
first beg to ask, whether or not it bo meant by Jeemootvahun’s 
being styled a commentator that he wrote commentaries upon all 
or any of those sacred institutes. The fact is, that no one of those 
sacred institutes bears his comment. Should it be meant that the 
author of the Dayubhagu was so far a commentator, that he 
collected passages from different sacred institutes, touching every 
particular subject, and examining their purport separately and 
collectively, and weighing the sense deducible from the context^ 
has offered that opinion on the subject which appeared to agree 
best with the series of passages cited collectively, and that when 
he has found one passage apparently at variance with another, 
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he has laid stress upon that which seemed the more reasonable 
and more conformable to the general tenor, giving the other 
an interpretation of a subordinate nature, I readily concur in 
giving him the title of a commentator, though the word expoun- 
der would be more applicable. By way of illustration, I give 
here an instance of what I have advanced, that the reader may 
readily determine the sense in which the author of the Dayu- 
bhagu should be considered as a commentator. 

15. In laying down rules on succession to the estate of 
one who leaves no male issue, this author first quotes (Ch. xi. 
page 158,) the following text of Vrihusputi : “ In scripture 
and in the code of law, as well as in popular practice, a wife is 
declared by the wise to be half the body of her husband, equally 
sharing the fruit of pure and impure acts. Of him, whose wife 
is not deceased, half the body survives : how then should another 
take his property, while half his person is alive ? Let the wife 
of a deceased man, who left no male issue, take his share, notwith- 
standing kinsmen, a father, a mother, or uterine brother, be 
present,” &c. &c. He next cites the text of Yagnuvulkyu, (p. 
160,) as follows : — The wife and the daughters, also both 
parents, brothers likewise, and their sons, gentiles, cognates, a 
pupil, and a fellow student ; on failure of the first among these, 
the next in order is indeed heir to the estate of one, who depart- 
ed for heaven leaving no male issue. This rule extends to all 
persons and classes.” The author then quotes a text from the 
Institutes of Vishnoo, ordaining that ‘‘ the wealth of him wto 
leaves no male issue, goes to his wife ; on failure of her, it de- 
volves on daughters ; if there be none, it belongs to the mother,” 
&c. &c. Having thus collected a series of passages from the 
Institutes of Vrihusputi, Yagnuvulkyu, and Vishnoo, and ex- 
amined and weighed the sense deducible from the context, the 
author offers his opinion on the subject. “ By this text, [by 
the seven texts of Vrihusputi, and by the text of Yagnuvulkyu,] 
relating to the order of succession, the right of the widow, 
to succeed in the first instance, is declared ” Therefore, the 
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■widow’s right must be aflSrmed to extend to the whole estate.’’ 

(p. 161.) 

16. The same author afterwards notices, in page 163, several 
texts of a seemingly contrary nature, but to which ho does not 
hesitate to give a reconciling interpretation, without retracting 
or modifying his own decision. He quotes Sunkhu and Likhitu, 
Peithoenusi, and Yum, as declaring, The wealth of a man who 
departs for heaven, leaving no male issue, goes to his brothers. 
If there be none, his father and mother take it ; or his oldest 
wife, or a kinsman, a pupil, or a fellow student.” Pursuing 
a train of long and able discussion, the author ventures to declare 
the subordinacy of the latter passage to the former, as the 
conclusion best supported by reason, and most conformable to 
the general tenor of the law. He begins saying, (p. 169,) From 
the text of Vishnoo and the rest, (Yagnuvulkyu and Vrihush- 
puti,) it clearly appears, that the succession devolves on the 
widow, by failure of sons and other [male] descendants, and 
this is reasonable ; for the estate of the deceased should go first 
to the son, grandson, and great grandson.” He adds, in page 
170, pointing out the ground on which the priority of a son's 
claim is founded, a ground which is applicable to the widow’s 
case also, intimating the superiority of a widow’s claim to that 
of a brother, a father, &c. So Munoo declares the right of 
inheritance to be founded on benefits conferred. ^ By the eldest 
son, as soon as born, a man becomes the father of male issue, 
jfhd is exonerated from debt to his ancestor ; such a son^ therefore^ 
is entitled to take the heritage.^ ” The author next shews, that 
as the benefits conferred by a widow on her deceased husband, 
by observing a life of austerity, are inferior only to those 
ppocured to him by a son, grandson, and great grandson, her 
right to succession should be next to theirs in point of order, 
(page 173.) “ But, on failure of heirs down to the son’s grand- 
son, the wife, being inferior in pretentions to sons and the rest, 
because she performs acts spiritually beneficial to her husband 
from the date of her widowhood, (and not, like them, from the 
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moment of their birth,) succeeds to the estate in their default.^’ 
He thus concludes : “ Hence [since the wife’s right of succes- 
sion is founded on reason] the construction in the text of 
Sunkhu, &c. must be arranged by connexion of remote terms, 
-in this manner : ^ The wealth of a man, who departs for heaven, 
leaving no male issue, let his eldest [that is, his most excellent] 
wife take ; or, in her default, let the parents take it : on failure 
of them, it goes to the brothers/ The terms ^ if there be none,’ 
[that is, if there be no wife,] which occur in the middle of the 
text, are connected both with the preceding sentence ‘ it goes to 
his brothers,’ and with the subsequent one, ‘ his father and 
mother take it.’ For the text agrees with passages of Vishnoo 
and Yagnuvulkyu, [which declare the wife’s right,] and the 
reasonableness of this has been already shewn/’ (p. 174.) 

17. It is however evident that the author of the Dayubhagn 
gives here an apparent preference to the authority of one party 
of the saints over that of the other, though both have equal 
claims upon his reverence. But admitting that a Hindoo 
author, an expounder of their law, sin against some of the 
sacred writers, by withholding a blind submission to their 
authority, and likewise that the natives of the country have for 
ages adhered to the rules he has laid down, considering them 
reasonable, and calculated to promote their social interest, though 
seemingly at variance with some of the sacred authors ; it is those 
holy personages alone that have a right to avenge themselves 
upon such expounder and his followers ; but no individual 6f 
mere secular authority, however high, can, I think, justly as- 
sume to himself the office of vindicating the sacred fathers, and 
•punishing spiritual insubordination, by introducing into the 
existing law an overwhelming change in the attempt to restore 
obedience. 

18. In this apparent heterodoxy, I may observe, Jeemoot- 
vahun does not stand single. The author of the Mitakshura also 
has, in following, very properly, the established privilege of an 
expounder, reconciled to reason, by a construction of his own. 
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I3uch sacred texts as appeared to him, when taken literally, 
inconsistent with justice or good sense. Of this, nnmerons ins- 
tances might easily be adduced, but the principle is so invariably 
adopted by this class of writers, that the following may suffice 
for examples. The author of the Mitakshura first quotes (Ch. 
I. Sec. iii. Art. 3 and 4, p. 263 — 265) the three following texts 
of Munoo, allotting the best portion of the heritage to the eldest 
brother at the time of partition. The portion deducted for the 
eldest is the twentieth part of the heritage, with the best of all 
the chatties ; for the middlemost, half of that ; for the youngest, 
a quarter of it.” If a deduction bo thus made, let equal shares 
of the residue be allotted ; but if there be no deduction, the 
shares must be distributed in this manner ; let the eldest have 
a double share, and the next born a share and a half, and the 
younger sons each a share : thus is the law settled.”* The 
author of the Mitakshura then offers his opinion in direct opposi- 
tion to Munoo, saying, “ The author himself f has sanctioned 
an unequal distribution when a division is made during the 
father’s life time. ^ Let him either dismiss the eldest with the 
best share, &c.’f Hence an unequal partition is admissible in 
every period. How then is a restriction introduced, requiring 
that sons should divide only equal shares ? (Art 4.) The ques- 
tion is thus answered : True, this unequal partition is found 
in the sacred ordinances ; but it must not he practised^ because 
it is abhorred by the world ; since that is forbidden by the 
•maxim, ^ Practise not that which is legal, but is abhorred by 
the world, [for] it securest not celestial bliss ;’§ as the practice 
[of offering bulls] is shunned, on account of popular prejudice, 
notwithstanding the injuction, ‘ Offer to a venerable priest a 

♦ Munoo, Ch. ix. v. 112, v. 116 and 117. 

t Yagnuvulkyu. 

t Yagnuvulkyu. 

§ A passage of Yagnuvulkyu, according to the quotation of Mitru 
Mishru in the Veermitroduyu, but ascribed to Munoo in Balumbhuttu^s 
commentary, it has not, however, been found either in Mnnoo’s or 
Yagnuvulkyu's Institutes.”— (Mr. Colebrooke.) 
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a bull or a large goat and as the slaying of a cow is for the 
same reason disused, notwithsanding the precept, ‘ Slay a barren 
cow as a victim consecrated to Mitrn and Vuroonu.’ By 
adverting to the above exposition of the law, we find that the 
objection of heterodoxy, if urged against the authority of the 
Dayubhagu, is equally applicable to that of the Mitakshura in 
its full extent, and may be thus established. 1st. Certain 
writings, such as the institutes of Munoo and of others, esteemed 
sacred by Hindoos, are the foundation of the law of inheritance. 
2ndly. Vignaneshwur ( author of the Mitakshura) is but a 
commentator on those writings. 3rdly. Therefore, such part 
of the commentatry of Vignaneshwur as indiscriminately entitles 
all brothers to an equal share, being obviously at variance with 
the precepts of Munoo found on the subject, should be rejected, 
and the best and the largest portion of the heritage be allotted 
to the eldest brother, by judicial authorities ; according to the 
letter of the sacred text. Again, take the Mitakshura, Ch. I. 
Sec. 1. Art. 30, p. 257. The following passage, ‘ Separated 
kinsmen, as those who are unseparated, are equal in respect of 
immoveables, for one has not power over the whole to make a 
gift, sale, or mortgage ; ’ must be thus interpreted : ‘ Among 
unseparated kinsmen, the consent of all is indispensably requi- 
site, because no one is fully empowered to make an alienation, 
since the estate is in common but among separated kindred, 
the consent of all tends to the facility of the transaction, by 
obviating any future doubt, whether they be separate or united c 
it is not required, on account of auy want of suflSicient power 
in the single owner, and the transaction is consequently valid 
even without the consent of separated kinsmen^ Ditto, Ch. I. 
Sec. 11. Art. 28, page 316. ^ The legitimate son is the sole 

heir of his father’s estate ; but, for the sake of innocence, he 
should give a maintenance to the rest.’ This text of Munoo 
must be considered as applicable to a case, where the adopted 


* 


Passage of the Ved, 
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sons (namely, tho son given and the rest) are disobedient to the 
legitimate son and devoid of good qualities.” 

19. I now proceed to the consideration of the last point, 
as the ground on which the change proposed is alleged to be 
founded. To judge of its validity we should ascertain whether 
the interpretations given by the author of the Dayubhagu, to 
the sacred texts, touching the subject of free disposal by a father 
of his ancestral property, are obviously at variance with those very 
texts, or if they are conformable to sound reason and the 
general purport of the passages cited collectively on the same 
subject. With this view I shall here repeat, methodically, the 
series of passages quoted by the author of the Dayubhagu, 
relating to the above point, as well as his interpretation and 
elucidation of the same. 

20. To shew the independent and exclusive right of a father 
in the property he possesses, (of course with the exception of 
estates entailed ) the author first quotes the following text of 
Munoo : “ After the ( death of the ) father and the mother, the 
brethren, being assembled, must divide equally the paternal 
estate : For they have not power over it, while their parents live,^^ 
Oh. I. Sec. 14, (p. 8). He next quotes Devulu : ‘‘ When the 
father is deceased, let the sons divide the father’s wealth ; for 
sons have not ownership while the father is alive and free from 
defect.” Ch. I. Sec. 18, (p. 9.) After a long train of discussion, 
the author appeals to the above texts as the foundation of the 
law he has expounded, by saying, Hence the text of Munoo, 
and the rest (as Devulu) must be taken as shewing, that sons 
have not a right of ownership in the wealth of the living parents, 
but in the estates of both when deceased.” Ch. I. Sec. 30, (p. 
13 and 14.) 

21. To illustrate the position that the father is the sole and 
independent owner of the property in his possession, whether 
self-acquired or ancestral, the author thus proceeds : A division 
of it does not take place without the father’s choice ; since Munoo, 
Narudu, Gotumu, Bodhayunu, Sunkhu, and Likhitu, and others 
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< in the following passages, ^ they have not power ovef it f ‘ thejr 
have not ownership while their father is alive and free from 
defect ^while he lives if he desire partition ^ partition of heri- 
tage by consent of the father ‘ partition of the estate being 
authorized while the father is living/ &c.) declare without 
restriction, that sons have not a right to any part of the estate 
while the father is living, and that partition awaits his choice ; 
for these texts, declaratory of a want of power and requiring the 
father^ s consent ^ must relate also to property ancestral^ since the 
same authors have not separately propounded a distinct period 
for the division of an estate inherited from an ancestor.** Ch. II. 
Sec. 8, (p. 25.) The circumstance of the partition of estates 
being entirely dependent on the will of the father, and the son’s 
being precluded from demanding partition while the father is 
alive, sufficiently prove that they have not any right in the estate 
during his life time ; or else the sons, as having property in the 
estate jointly with the father, would have been permitted to 
demand partition. Does not common sense abhor the system of 
a son’s being empowered to demand a division between himself 
and his father of the hereditary estate ? W ould not the birth of 
a son with this power, be considered in the light of a curse rather 
than a blessing, as subjecting a father to the danger of having 
his peaceable possession of the property inherited from his own 
father or other ancestor disturbed ? 

22. The author afterwards reasons on those passages that 
are of seemingly contrary authority ; first quoting the text of 
Yagnuvulkyu, as follows. The ownership of father and son is the 
same in land which was acquired by his father, or in a corrody, or in 
chattels.” He adopts the explanation given to this text by the most 
learned, the ancient Oodyot, affirming that it “ properly signifies, as 
rightly explained by the learned Oodyot, that, when one of twa 
brothers, whose father is living, and who have not received; 
allotments, dies leaving a son, and the other survives, and the 
father afterwards deceases, the text, declaratory of similar 
ownership, is intended to obviate the conclusion, that the^ 
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surviving son alone obtains his estate, because he is nezt 
of kin. As the father has ownership in the grandfather’s estate ; 
so have his sons, if he be dead.” Ch. II. Sec. 9, (p. 25.) The 
author then points out, that such interpretation given to the 
text, as declares the claims of a grandson upon the estate of his 
grandfather equal to those of his father, while the father is living, 
is palpably objectionable ; for, if sons had ownership during 
the life of their father, in their grandfather’s estate, then should a 
division be made between two brothers, one of whom has male 
issue, and the other has none, the children of that one would 
participate, since (according to the opposite opinion) they 
have equally ownership.” Ch. II. Sec. 11, (p. 26.) He next 
quotes Vishnoo : When a father separates his sons from himself, 
his will regulates the division of his own acquired wealth. But in 
the estate inherited from the grandfather, the ownership of 
father and son is equal.” Upon this text the author of the 
Dayubbagu justly remarks in the following terms. This is 
very clear ; icJten the father separates his sons from himself, he may, 
by his own choice, give them greater or less allotments, if the 
wealth were acquired by himself ; but not so, if it were property 
inherited from the grandfother, because they have an equal 
right to it. The father has not in such case an unlimited 
discretion.” Ch. II. Sec. 17, (p. 27.) That is, a father dividing 
his property among his sons, to separate them from himself 
dunng life time, is not authorised to give them of his own 
caprice, greater or less allotments of his ancestral estate, as the 
phrase in the above text of Vishnoo, “ when a father separates 
his sons from himself,” &c, prohibits the free disposal by a father 
of his ancestral property only on the occasion of allotments among 
his sons to allow them separate establishments. The author now 
conclusively states, that Hence (since the text becomes 
pertinent, by taking it in the sense above stated, or because 
there is ownership restricted by law in respect of shares, and not 
an unlimited discretion,) both opinions, that the mention of like 
ownership provides for an equal division between father and son 
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in the case of property ancestral, and that it establishes the 
son’s right to require partition, ought to be rejected.” Ch. II. 
Sec. 18, (p. 27.) 

23. The author, thirdly, quotes Yagnuvulkyu. The father 
is master of the gems, pearls and corals, and of all (other move- 
able property,) but neither the father, or the grandfather, is so 
of the whole immoveable estate and points out the sense con- 
veyed by the term the whole ” found in the above passage, 
saying, “ Since here also it is said the ‘ whole,’ this prohibition 
forbids the gift or other alienation of the lohole, because (immove- 
ables and similar possessions are) means of supporting the family.’’ 
'(Ch. II. Sec. 23.) That is, the father is likewise master of the 
ancestral estate, though not of the whole of it, implies that a 
father may freely dispose of a part of his ancestral estate, even 
without committing a moral offence. This passage of Yagnuvul- 
kyu, cited by the opposite party, who deny to the father the 
power of free disposal of ancestral estates, runs, in a great 
measure, against them, since it disapproves a sale or gift by a 
father only of the whole of his ancestral landed property, while 
his sons are living, withholding their consent. 

24. To justify the disposal by a father, under particular cir- 
cumstances, even of the whole ancestral estate, without incurring 
a moral offence, the author adds, (Ch. II. Sec. 26.) “ But if the 
family cannot be supported without selling the whole immove- 
able and other property, even the whole may be sold or otherwise 
disposed of, as appears from the obvious sense of the passage, 
and because it is directed, that ‘a man should by all means 
preserve himself ” and because a sacred writer positively 
enjoins the maintenance of one’s family by all means possible, 
and prefers it to every other duty. His aged mother and father, 
dutiful wife, and son under age, should be maintained even by 
committing a hundred unworthy acts.* Thus directed Munoo.” 
Vide Mitakshura, Ch. II. Munoo positively says : A mother, a 
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father, a wife, and a son, shall not be forsaken ; he, who forsakes 
either of them, unless guilty of a deadly sin, shall pay six hund- 
red panas as a fine to the King.” (Ch. VIII. v. 389.) 

25i He, fourthly, quotes two extraordinary texts of Vyasu, 
as prohibiting the disposal, by a single parcener, of his share in 
the immoveables, under the notion that each parcener has his 
property in the whole estate jointly possessed. These texts are 
as follow : “A single parcener may not, without consent of the 
rest, make a sale or gift of the whole immoveable estate, nor of 
what is common to the family.” Separated kinsmen, as those 
who are unsoparated, are equal in respect of immoveables : for 
one has not power over the whole, to give, mortgage, or sell it.” 
Upon which the author of the Dayubhagu remarks, (Ch. II. 
Sec. 27 ;) It should not be alleged that by the texts of 
Vyasu one person has not power to make a sale, or other 
transfer of such property. For here also (in the very instance 
of land held in common) as in the case of other goods, 
there equally exists a property consisting in the power of 
disposal at pleasure.” That is, a partner has, in common with 
the rest, an undisputed property existing either in the whole of 
the moveables and immoveables, or in an undivided portion of 
them ; he, therefore, should not be, or cannot be, prevented from 
executing, at his pleasure, a transfer of his right to» another by 
a sale, gift, or mortgage of it. 

, 26. In reply to the question, what^might be the consequence 

of disregard to the ])rolubition conveyed by the above texts of 
Vyasu ? the author says : “ But the texts of Vyasu exhibiting 
a prohibition, are intended to shew a moral offence ; since the 
family is distressed by a sale, gift, or other transfer, which 
argues a disposition in the person to make an ill use of his 
power as owner. They are not meant to invalidate the 
sale or other transfer.” (Oh. II. Sec. 28.) A partner is as com- 
pletely a legal owner of his own share, (either divided or 
undivided) as a proprietor of an entire estate ; and consequently 
a sale or gift executed by the former, of his oyfa share^ 
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fihonld, with reason, be considered equally valid, as a contract 
by the latter for his sole estate. Hence prohibition of such 
transfer being clearly opposed to common sense and ordinary 
usage, should be understood as only forbidding a dereliction 
of moral duty, committed by those who infringe it, and not as 
invalidating the transfer. 

27. In adopting this mode of exposition of the law, the 
author of the Dayubhagu has pursued the course frequently 
inculcated by Munoo and others ; a few instances of which I 
beg to bring briefly to the consideration of the reader, for the 
full justification of this author, Munoo, the first of all Hindoo 
legislators, prohibits donation to an unworthy Brahmun in the 
following terms — Let no man, apprised of this law, present 
even water to a priest, who acts like a cat, nor to him 
who acts like a bittern, nor to him who is unlearned 
in the Ved.^’ (Ch. IV. v. 192.) Let ns suppose that in 
disregard to this prohibition a gift has been actually made 
to one of those priests ; a question then naturally arises, whether 
this injunction of Munoo^s invalidates the gift, or whether 
such infringement of the law only renders the donor guilty of 
a moral oflFence. The same legistator, in continuation, thus 
answers : Since property, though legally gained, if it be 

given to either of those three, becomes prejudicial in the next 
world both to the giver and receiver.” (v, 193.) The same 
authority forbids marrying girls of certain descriptions, saying. 

Let him not marry a girl with reddish hair, nor with any 
deformed limb, nor one troubled with habitual sickness, nor one 
either with no hair or with too much, nor one immoderately 
talkative ; nor one with inflamed eyes.” (Cli. III. v. 8.) Although 
this law has been very frequently disregarded, yet no voidance 
of such a marriage, where the ceremony has been actually and 
regularly performed, has ever taken place ; it being understood 
that the above prohibition, not being supported by sound 
reason, only involves the bridegroom in the religious offence 
of disregard to a sacred precept. He again prohibits the 
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acceptance of a gratuity, on giving a daughter in marriage, 
naming every marriage of this description Assooru,” as 
well as declaring an Assooru marriage to be illegal ; but 
daughters given in marriage on receiving a gratuity have 
been always considered as legal wives, though their fathers 
are regarded with contempt, as guilty of a deadly sin. The 
passages above alluded to are as follow : (Munoo :) But 
even a man of the servile class ouffht not to recewe a gratuity 
when he gives his daughter in marriage ; since a father, 
who takes a fee on that occasion^ tacitly sells his daughter,’’ 
(Oh. IX. V. 98.) ^^When the bridegroom, having given as 
much wealth as he can afford to the father and paternal kinsmen 
and to the damsel herself, takes her voluntarily as his bride ; 
that marriage is named Assooru.” (Ch. III. v, 31.) But in 
this code, three of the five last are held legal, and two illegal, 
the ceremonies of Fisaches and Assooims must never be 
performed.” (Oh. III. v. 25.) 

28. The author finally quotes the following text : “ Though 
immoveables or bipeds have been acquired by a man himself, a 
gift or sale of them (should) not {be made^ by him, unless 
convening all the sons and he proceeds affirming, “ So like- 
wise other texts as this, must be interpreted in the same manner 
(as before.) For the words ‘ should’ and ‘ be made’ must 
necessarily be understood.’’ (Oh. II. Sec. 29.) That is, there 
.is a viferb wanting in the above phrase a gift or a sale not by 
him,” consequently “ should ” or “ ought ” and “ be made ” 
are necessarily to bo inserted, and the phrase is thus read: ‘^A gift 
or sale should not be or ought not to be made by him,” expres- 
sing a prohibition of the free disposal by a father even of his 
self-acquired immoveables. This text also, says the author, 
cannot be intended to imply the invalidity of a gift or sale by a 
lawful owner ; but it shews a moral offence by breach of such 
a prohibition : Since the family is distressed by a sale, gift, 
or other transfer, which argues a disposition in the person to 
make an ill use of his power as owner.” Moreover, as Munoo, 
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Devulu, Gotumu, Boudhayunu, Sunkhu, and Likhitu, and others 
represent a son as having no right to tho property in possession 
of the father, in the plainest terms, (as already quoted in para. 
21) no son should be permitted to interfere with the free 
disposal by the father of the property he actually possesses. 
The author now concludes the subject with this positive decision 
“ Therefore, since it is denied that a gift or sale should be made, 
the precept is infringed by making one. But the gift or 
transfer is not null : for a fact cannot be altered by a hundred 
texts.'* (Ch. II. Sec. 30.) 

29. In illustration of this principle it may be observed, 
that a man legally possessed of immoveable property (whether 
ancestral or self-acquired) has always been held responsible and 
punishable as owner, for acts occuring on his estate, of a 
tendency hurtful to the peace of his neighbours or injurious to 
the community at large. He even forfeits his estate, if found 
guilty of treason or similar crimes, though his sons and grand 
sons are living who have not connived at his guilt. In case of 
default on his part in the discharge of revenue payable to 
Government from the estate, he is subjected to the privation of 
that property by public sale under the athority of Government. 
He is, in fact, under these and many other circumstances, 
actually and virtually acknowledged to be the lawful and perfect 
owner of his estate ; a sale or gift by him of his propeiiy must 
therefore stand valid or unquestionable. Sacred wrftings, 
although they prohibit such a sale or gift as may distress tlie 
family, by limiting their means of subsistence, cannot alter the 
fact, nor do they nullify what has been efPectually done, t hav^e 
already pointed out in the 37th paragraph the sense in which 
prohibitions of a similar nature should be taken, according to 
the authority of Munoo, which the reader is requested not to 
lose sight of. Mr. Colebrooke judiciously quotes (page 32 J the 
observation made by Rughoonundun ( the celebrated modem 
expounder of law in Bengal ) on the above passage of the 
Dayubhagu, (“ A fact cannot be altered by a hundred texts/’) 
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which is as follows : If a Brahmun be slain, the precept ‘ Slay 

not a Brahmun’ does not annul the murder : nor does it render 
the killing of a Brahmun impossible. What then ? It declares 
the sin.^^ Admitting for a moment that this sacred text (quoted 
in the Mitakshura also) be interpreted conformably to its apparent 
language and spirit, it would be equally opposed to the argu- 
ment of our adversaries, who allow a father to be possessed of 
power over his self-acquired property ; since the text absolutely 
denies to the father an independent power even over his self- 
acquired immoveables, declaring, “ Though immoveables and 
bipeds have been acquired by a man himself^ ” &c. &c. In 
what a strange situation is the father placed, if such be really 
the law I How thoroughly all power over his own possessions is 
taken away, and his credit reduced 1 

30. The author quotes also two passages from Nariidu, as 

confirming the course of reasoning, which he has pursued, with 
regard to the independence claimable by each of all the coheirs 
in a joint property. The passages above alluded to are thus 
read ; “ When there are many persons sprung from one man, 

who have duties apart and transactions apart, and are separate 
in business and character, if they be not accordant in affairs, 
should they give or sell their own shares, they do all that as they 
please ; for they are masters of their own wealth (Ch. II. Sec. 31.) 

31. After I had sent my manuscript to the Press, my 
attention was directed to an article in the Calcutta Quarterly 
^Magazine, No. VI. April — June, 1825/' being a Review of 
Sir F. W. McNaghten’s Considerations on Hindoo Law. In 
this essay I find an opinion offered by the writer, tending to 
recommend that any disposal by a father of his ancestral 
immoveables should be nullified, on the principle that we ought 

to make that invalid which was considered immoraV (p. 225.) 
I am surprised that this unqualified maxim should drop from 
the pen of the presumed reviewer, who, as a scholar, stands very 
high in my estimation, and from whose extensive knowledge 
more correct judgment might be expected. Lot us, •however, 
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apply this principle to practice, to see how far, as a general 
rule, it may be safely adopted. 

32. To marry an abandoned female, is an act of evil moral 
example : Are such unions to be therefore declared invalid, and 
the offspring of them rendered illegitimate ? 

To permit the sale of intoxicating drugs and spirits, so in- 
jurious to health, and even sometimes destructive of life, on the 
payment of duties publicly levied, is an act highly irreligious 
and immoral : Is the taxation to be, therefore, rendered invalid 
and payments stopped ? 

To divide spoils gained in a war commenced in ambition and 
carried on with cruelty, is an act immoral and irreligious : Is 
the partition therefore to be considered invalid, and the property 
to be replaced ? 

To give a daughter in marriage to an unworthy man, on 
account of his rank or fortune, or other such consideration, is a 
deed of mean and immoral example : Is the union to be there- 
fore considered invalid, and their children illegitimate ? 

To destroy the life of a fellow being in a duel, is not only 
immoral, but is reckoned by many as murder : Is not the 
practice tacitly admitted to be legal, by the manner in which it is 
overlooked in courts of justice ? 

33. There are of course acts lying on the border of immor- 
ality, or both immoral and irreligious ; and these are consequent- 
ly to be considered invalid : such as the contracting of debts by 
way of gambling, and the execution of a deed on the Sabbath 
day. The question then arises, how shall we draw a line of 
distinction between those immoral acts that should not be con- 
sidered invalid, and those that should be regarded as null in the 
eye of the law ? In answer to this, we must refer to the com- 
mon law and the established usages of every country, as furnish- 
ing the distinctions admitted between the one class and the other. 
The reference suggested is, I think, the sole guide upon such 
questions ; and pursuant to this maxim, I may be permitted to 
repeat, that according to the law and usages of Bengal, though 
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a father may be charged with breach of religious duty, by a sale 
or gift of ancestral property at his own discretion, he should 
not be subjected to the pain of finding his act nullified ; nor the 
purchaser punished with forfeiture of his acquisition. However, 
when the author of the Review shall have succeeded in inducing 
British legislators to adopt his maxim, and declare that the 
validity of every act shall be determined by its consistence with 
morality, we may then listen to his suggestion, for applying the 
same rule to the Bengal Law of Inheritance. 

34. The writer of this Review quotes (in p. 221) a passage 
from the Dayubhagu, (Ch. II. Sec. 76,) ‘‘Since the circums- 
tance of the father being lord of all the wealth, is stated as a 
reason, and that cannot be in regard to the grandfather’s estate, 
an unequal distribution, made by the father, is lawful only in 
the instance of his own acquired wealth.^’ He then comments, 
saying, “Nothing can be more clear than Jeemootvahun’s 
assertion of this doctrine.” But it would have been still more 
clear, if the writer had cited the latter part of the sentence ob- 
viously connected with the former ; which is that, “ Accordingly 
Vishnoo says, ‘ When a father separates his sons from himself, 
his own will regulates the division of his own acquired wealth. 
But in the estate inherited from the grandfather, the ownership 
of father and son is equal.’ ” That is, a father is not absolute 
lord of his ancestral property, (as he is of his own acquired 
wealth,) when occupied in separating his sons from himself 
during his life. This is evident from the explanation given by 
the author of the Dayubhagu himself, of the above text of 
Vishnoo, in Sec. 56, (Ch. II,) “ The meaning of this passage 
is, ‘ In the case of his own acquired property, whatever he may 
choose to reserve, whether half or two shares, or three, all that 
is permitted to him by the law ; but not so in the case of pro- 
perty ancestral as well as from the exposition by the same 
author of this very text of Vishnoo, in Sec. 17, (Oh. II,) already 
fully illustrated as applicable solely to the occasion of partition, 
(vide para. 22, p. 27.) • 
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35. It would have been equally clear as desirable, because 
conclusive^ if the writer of the article had also quoted the follow- 
ing passage of the Dayubhagu touching the same subject, (Ch. 
II. Sec. 46.) By the reasoning thus set forth, if the elder 
brother have two shares of the father’s estate, how should the 
highly venerable father being the natural parent of the bro- 
thers, and COMPETENT TO SELL, GIVE, OR ABANDON THE 
PROPERTY, and being the root of all connection with the 
grandfather's estate^ be not entitled, in like circumstances, to 
a double portion of his own father’s wealth ?” 

36. In expounding the following text of Yagnuvulkyu, 
“The father is master of the gems, pearls, and corals, and 
of all (other moveable property), but neither the father, nor 
the grandfather, is so of the whole immoveable estate the 
author of the Dayubhagu first observes, (Ch. II. Sec. 23,) 

Since the grandfather is here mentioned, the text must relate 
to his eflFects.” He then proceeds, saying, “ Since here also it 
is said ‘ the whole,’ the prohibition forbids the gift or other 
alienation of the ‘ whole,’ ” &c. ; and thus concludes the section 
(24 : ) “ For the insertion of the w ord ‘ whole ’ would be un- 
meaning (if the gift of even a small part were forbidden.)” The 
author of the Dayubhagu does not slop here ; but he lays down 
the following rule in the succeeding section already quoted, (26.) 
“ But if the family cannot be supported without selling the 
whole immoveable and other property, even the whole may be 
sold or otherwise disposed of : as appears from the obvious sense 
of the passage, and because it is directed, that ‘ a man should 
by all means preserve himself.’ ” Here Jeemootvahun justifies, 
in the plainest terms, the sale and other disposal by a father 
of the ivhole of the estate inherited from his own father for the 
maintenance of his family or for self-preservation, without 
committing even a moral offence : but I regret that this simple 
position by Jeemootvahun should not have been adverted to by 
the writer of the article while reviewing the subject. 

37. * To his declaration, that “ Nothing can be more clear 
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than Jeeinootvahun’s assertion of this doctrine,” the reviewer 
adds the following phrase : “ And the doubt cast npon it by its 
expounders, Hughoonundun, Shree Krishnu Turkalunkar, and 
Jugunnath, is wholly gratuitous. In fact, the latter is chiefly 
to blame for the distiction between illegal and invalid acts.” 
It is, I think, requisite that I should notice here who these three 
expounders were, wliom the writer charges with the invention 
of this doctrine ; at what periods they lived ; and how they 
stood and still stand in the estimation of the people of Bengal. 
To satisfy any one on these points, I have only to refer to the 
accounts given of them by Mr. Colebrookc, in his preface to 
the translation of the Dayubhagu. In speaking of Rughoonun- 
dun, he says, It bears the name of Rughoonundun, the author 
of the Smriti-tutwu, and the greatest authority of Hindoo Law 
in the province of Bengal.” “ The Daya-tutwu, or so much 
of the Smriti-tutwu as relates to inheritance, is the undoubted 
composition of Rughoonundun ; and in deference to the greatness 
of the author’s name, and the estimation in which his works 
are held among the learned Hindoos of Bengal, has been through- 
out diligently consulted and carefully compared with Jeemoot- 
vahun’s treatise, on which it is almost exclusively founded.” 
(p. vii.) ^^Now Rughoonundun’s date is ascertained at about 
three hundred years from this time,” &c. (p. xii.) Mr. Colebrooke 
thus introduces Shreo Krishnu Turkalunkar : “ The commentary 
of Shree Krishnu Turkalunkar on the Dayubhagu of Jeemoot- 
vahun, has been chiefly and preferably used. This is the most 
celebrated of the glosses on the text. Its authority has been 
long gaining ground in the schools of law throughout Bengal ; 
and it has almost banished from them the other expositions of 
the Dayubhagu ; being ranked in general estimation, next 
to the treatises of Jeemootvahuu and of Rughoonundun.” 
(p. vi.) ‘‘The commentary of Muheshwur is posterior to 
those of Chooramuni and Uchyoot, both of which arc cited in 
it ; and is probably anterior to Shree Krishnu’s, or at least 
nearly of the same date.” (p. vii.) In the note at foot he 
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observes, ‘^Great-grandsons of both these writers were living in 
1806.” Hence it may be inferred, that Shree Krishna Turka- 
Innkar lived above a century from this time. Mr. Oolebrooke 
takes brief notice of Jugunnath Turkupunchanun, saying, “ A 
very ample compilation on this subject is included in the Digest 
of Hindoo Law, prepared by Jugunnath, under directions of 
Sir William Jones, &c.” (p. ii.) The last ilientioned, Jugunnath, 
was universally acknowledged to be the first literary character 
of his day, and his authority has nearly as much weight as that 
of Rughoonundun. 

38. Granting for a moment that the doctrine of free disposal 

by a father of his ancestral property is opposed to the authority 
of Jeemootvahun, but that this doctrine has been prevalent in 
Bengal for upwards of three centuries, in consequence of the 
erroneous exposition of Rughoonundun, “ the greatest authority of 
Hindoo law in the province of Bengaly^ by Shree Krishna 
Turkalunkar, the author of “ the most celebrated of the glosses of 
the and by the most learned Jugunnath ; yet it would, 

I ptesume, be generally considered as a most rash and injurious, 
as well as ill-advised, innovation, for any administrator of 
Hindoo Law of the present day to set himself up as the correc- 
tor of successive expositions, admitted to have been received and 
acted upon as authoritative for a period extending to upwards 
of three centuries back. 

39. In the foregoing pages my endeavour has boon to shew 
that the province of Bengal, having its own peculiar language; 
manners and ceremonies, has long enjoyed also a distinct system 
of law. That the author of this system has greatly improved on 
the expositions followed in other provinces of India, and, there- 
fore, well merits the preference accorded to his exposition by 
the people of Bengal. That the discrepancies existing amongst 
the several interpretations of legal texts are not confined alone 
to thie law of disposition of property by a father, but extend to 
other matters. That in following those expositions which best 
reconcile law with reason, the author of the Bengal system is 
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warranted by the highest sacred authority, as well as by the 
example of the most revered of his predecessors, the author of 
the Mitakshura ; and that he has been eminently successful in 
his attempt at so doing, more particularly by unfettering pro- 
perty, and declaring the principle, that the alienator of an 
hereditary estate is only morally responsible for his acts, so far as 
they are unnecessary, and tend to deprive his family of the means 
of support. That he is borne out in the distinction he has drawn 
between moral precepts, a disregard to which is sinful, leaving 
the act valid and legal, and absolute injunctions, the acts in 
violation of which are null and void. If I have succeeded in this 
attempt, it follows that any decision founded on a different inter- 
pretation of the law, however widely that exposition may have 
been adopted in other provinces, is not merely retrograding in 
the social institutions of the Hindoo community of Bengal, 
mischievous in disturbing the validity of existing titles to 
property, and of contracts founded on the received inter- 
pretation of the law, but a violation of the charter of justice, by 
which the administration of the existing law of the people in 
such matters was secured to the inhabitants of this country. 
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No. I. 


HINDOO LAW OF INHERITANCE. 


Extract from a Letter published in the Bengal Hurkaru of the 20th September, 
1830, relating to the power of a Father over Ancestral Property. 

To the Editor of the Bengal Hurharu and Chronicle. 


Sir, 

Will you do me the favour of inserting the following lines in a 
comer of your valuable paper, as the insertion of them will be the 
means of dispersing the darkness wiiich the author of the Essay on the 
Rights of Hindoo Law, has thrown on the minds of those who believe the 
accuracy of the work in question, as well as of reviving the memory of 
your judicial readers on the subject of right and wrong, as expounded by 
the Hindoo Legislators. 

At the perusal of the observations contained in the Essay, I regret to 
say that I found almost all of them are repugnant to the laws and customs 
of the country and community, for which I would venture to discuss on 
» those points, though I am perfectly aware, that he, (the learned author,) 
through his critical powers, is competent to set aside the true sense of 
the law, and to insert his own ; but I hope your judicial readers will easily 
perceive the repugnancy in comparing them with Messrs. Colebrooke and 
Macnagh ten’s publications of the Hindoo Law. 

With regard to the father’s power in alienating the ancestral landed 
property, which is treated of by the learned author, I will say nothing 
more at present, than that .it is discussed by Mr. Macnaghten in his 
Principles and Precedents of the Hindoo law : but I wish to kndw, Mr. 
Editor, does it follow from the doctrine of Jxmuiaoahana^ cited by the 
learned author, that a father has power to alienate the whole of the 
ancestral landed estate, or is it only applicable to the case when alienations 
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are made ? If the former be asserted, how can the doctrines* of Jimuta- 
vaham^ Si'icrishna Tercaluncara^ Raghunmdanay Jugunnath Tercapun- 
chanana, and others, whose works are current in Bengal, bo reconciled ? 
But, on the other hand, if the latter supposition be proved to be correct, 
how can it be inferred, that, according to the Dayabhaga^ the father has 
power to alienate the ancestral real property, as said by the learned author. 

He, (the learned author,) exhibiting some ordinances regarding marriage, 
taxation, partition, and so forth, has made some hints on Sir F. W. 
Macnaghten’s Considerations of the Hindoo Law, for his adverting that 
“to make that invalid which was considered immoral." Mr. Editor, if 
according to the opinion of the learned author, it be considered as a gener- 
al rule, that whatsoever alienations are made, they cannot bo nullified, 
then should we not without hesitation say, that a sale without ownership, 
(that is, a sale by an individual who has no title to that which he has dis- 
posed of,) is not invalid ? If it be argued that a father, according to the 
doctrines of Jimutavahana^ has an independent power over ancestral real 
property, and can dispose of the whole of it at his free will, then what is to 
become of this doctrine : “ What is bailed for delivery, what is lent for use, 
a pledge, joint property, a deposit, a son, a wife, and the whole estate of a 
man who has issue living.” Wararia. “The prohibition of giving away is 
declared to be eightfold : a man shall not give joint property, nor his 
son, nor his wife, without their assent in extreme necessity., nor a pledge, nor 
all his wealth, if he have issue living, &c.” Vrihaspati. “ A wife, or a son, 
or the whole of a man’s estate, shall not be given away or sold without 
the assent of the persons interested ; he must keep them himself,” 
Catyayana, ? 

In conclusion, I beg the favour of your judicious readers to see how 
far the Hindoo Law allows a father to alienate the patrimonial immoveables, 
and what are alienable. 

Yours most obediently, 

A HINDOO. 

• “The prohibition is not against donation, or other transfer of a small 
part incompatible with the support of the family. But, if the family cannot 
be supported without selling the whole immoveable and other property, even 
the whole may be sold, or otherwise disposed of?’ “ If there be no land or 
other permanent property, but only jewels or similar valuables, he is not 
authori^d to expend the whole,” “And as appears from the word ‘whole* 
repeated in that text, the gift of all the precious stones, pearls, and the like, 
inherited from the grandfather, is not immoral, but a gift of the whole immove- 
able property is an odence. “ 
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No. II. 

Reply to the above, published in the Hurkaru of the 24th September 1830. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru and Chronicle. 

Sir, 

An article in your journal of the 20tli instant, under the signature of 
“ A Hindoo,” offering some remarks on an Essay lately published by me 
on Inheritance, having been brought to my notice, I beg to express the 
gratification it affords me to find that the subject excites the public atten- 
tion due to its importance ; for it is reasonable to hope that truth will be 
speedily elicited by fair aud impartial enquiry, and the ruinous effects of 
error be consequently averted, 

I have endeavoured to establish ** the full control of Hindoos over their 
ancestral propert}^, according to the law of Bengal.” In support of this 
position, I ask permission to quote the unequivocal authority of Jeemootu- 
vahun himself, the author of the Dajmbhagu. 

First, After citing the text of Munoo in Ch. L, Sec. 14, the author 
offers his opinion (Sec. 15,) “ The text is an answer to the question, why 
partition among sons is not authorised while their parents are living ; namely, 
‘because they have not ownership at that time.^ ” He denies them (Sec. 16,) 
even dependent right in the property in possession of the father. The author 
then reasons in Sec. 19 — “ Besides, if sons had property in their father’s 
wealth, partition would be demandablo even against his consent ; and 
there is no proof that property is vested hy birth alone ; nor is birth stated 
in the law as means of acquisition.” He concludes the subject in Sec. 30, 
saying — “Hence the text of Munoo and the rest (as Devulu) must be taken 
as shewing, that sons have not a right of ownership in the wealth of the 
, living parents, but in the estate of both when deceased.” 

The author of the Dayubhagu applies the same authorities, and the 
same reasoning, to property ancestral, in Ch. II, Sec. 8, quoting passages 
of Munoo, Narudu, Gotumu, Boudhayunu, Sunkh, and Likhitu, &c., he 
affirms that these passages “declare without restriction, that sons have not 
a right to any part of the estate while the father is living^ and that partition 
awaits his choice : For these texts, declaratory of a want of power , and 
requiring the father's consent^ must relate also to property ancestral ; since 
the same authors have not separately propounded a distinct period for 
the division of an estate inherited from an ancestor.” 

Secondly. After thus establishing the exclusive and independent 
ownership of a father in the property self-acquired and ancosttal, the 
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author of the Day ul)liagu defines, in the plainest language, what sort of 
power is attached to ownership. “ For here also (in the very instance of 
land held in common) as in the case of other goods, there eqally exists a 
property consisting in the power of disposal at pleasure.'^ (Sec.' 27.) 
Again : “By the reasoning thus set forth, if the elder brother have two 
shares of the father’s estate, how should the highly venerable father, being 
the natural parent of the brothers, and competent to sell, give, or abandon 
the property, and being the root of all connexion with the grandfather^a 
estate^ be not entitled, in like circumstances, to a double portion of his own 
father’s wealth ? (Sec. 46.)” 

Thirdly. To reconcile the power of free disposal by a father of pro* 
perty, whether self -acquired,* ancestral, or held in common, with such 
moral precepts as prohibit such a disposal, through consideration towards 
the rest of the family ; the author of the Dayubhagu, abhorring the idea 
of invalidating a sale or gift actually completed by a lawful and indepen- 
dent owner of his own property, proceeds, saying, “ But the texts of 
Vyasu exhibiting a prohibition, are intended to shew a moral offence ; 
since the family is distressed by a sale or gift, or other transfer, which 
argues a disposition in the person to make an ill use of his power as owner. 
They are not meant to inmlidate the sale or other transfer (Sec. 28. )f 
He again repeats the same maxim with great explicitness in the succeeding 
Section, (30th,) conformably to the doctrines often inculcated by Munoo 
himself, as noticed in my little Essay, (para. 28, pp. 34, 35,) “ Therefore, 
since it is denied that a gift or sale should be made, the precept is in- 
fringed by making one. But the gift or transfer is not null ; for a fact 
cannot be altered by a hundred texts.” 

^ “ Though immoveables or bipeds have been acquired by a man himself, 
a gift or sale of them should not be made by him, unless convening all the 
sons.” Cited in the Dayubhagu, Ch. II. Sec. 29, page 82, “ and the whole * 
estate of a man who has issue living,” should not be disposed of. Narudu, 

“ A man shall not give joint property,” &c. &c. Vrihusputi, 

f So scriptural precepts and prohibitions are sometimes received as morally 
and legally binding, sueh as Matthew, Ch. V, v. 32, prohibiting divorcement 
of a wife without infidelity on her part ; and v. 84, prohibiting oaths of all 
kinds, obeyed by Quakers, both morally and legally : but in some instances 
they are received as inculcating only moral duty, sueh as r. 42, ** From him 
that would borrow of thee, turn not thou away and the very prohibition of 
oaths is disregarded by Christians of other denominations, and their adminis- 
tration legally enforced, although some of the most eminent lawyers declare 
Christianity to be part and parcel of British Law. 
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For the reason stated by the author, in Section 28th, ** since the family 
is distressed by a sale, gift, or other transfer,’* it is evident that a father 
or a partner subjects himself to a moral offence by the full disposal of all 
his property, provided his family be thereby involved in distress ; but if 
the family consist of wealthy persons, and do not experience distress from 
such disposal, no moral offence can be charged to him ; nor is he consider- 
ed guilty of a breach even of moral duty, should he dispose of the whole 
property in his possession for the maintenance of the family or self preser- 
vation, ordained to he incumbent upon man^ as is obvious from the follow- 
ing quotation. “ But if the family cannot be supported without selling 
the whole immoveable and other property, even the whole may be sold, 
or otherwise disposed of, as appears fiom the obvious sense of the passage, 
and because it is directed that ^ a man should by all means preserve him- 
self,’ ” (Sec. 26.) 

Fourthly. In his interpretation of such passages as apparently limit 
the power of a father with regard to his ancestral property, the author of 
the Dayubhagu treats them as applicable only in the instance of a father's 
separating his sons from himself during life^ with allotments of the proper- 
ty, and not to any other occasion ; and thus he positively allows to the 
father the free disposal of his ancestral property on all other occasions. 
Vide. Dayubhagu, Cha. II. Sec. 15, 16, 19, &c. &c. 

As a calm enquiry into the merits of a literary question need not call 
forth the least unfriendly feeling amongst those who happen to espouse 
opposite views of the subject, it seems to me desirable that we should 
divest ourselves of disguise, and be fairly known to the public by our real 
names. 1 beg therefore to subscribe myself. 

Your most obedient servant, 

SepU 2$rd, 1830. RAMMOHUN ROY. 


No III. 

Extract from a Letter published in the Bengal Hurkaru of the 6 th October, 
1830, relating to the power of a Father over Ancestral Property. 

The learned author denied any limited power of the father over ancestral 
real property in his Essay, (page 11.) “ a man in his possession of ancestral 
real property, though not under any tenure limiting it to the successive 
generations of his family, has the power to alienate the property at his free 
will but I am happy to find in his communication, that he, after some argu- 
ments partially admits it in these words ; — In his interpretation of such 
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passage as apparently limit the power of a father with regard to his ancestral 
property, the author of the Dayubhagu treats them as applicable only in 
the instance of a father's separating his sons from himself during life with 
allotments of the property, and not to any other occasion ; and thus 
he positively allows to the father the free disposal of his ancestral property 
on all other occasions." Hence I beg to enquire, is not the learned author’s 
doctrine evident, that a father has not an unlimited power to make an 
unequal partition of the patrimonial landed estate with his sons ? If so, 
how should we admit, by parity of reason, that the author of the Dayu - 
bhagu “ positively allows to the father free disposal of his ancestral 
property on all other occasions,” as declared by the learned author ? But 
we should rather reconcile the doctrine of the Dayubhagu (“ they arc not 
meant to invalidate the sale or other transfer") by alleging that if a 
father infringe the law, and give or sell his patrimonial immoveables for 
religious purposes, the act cannot be nullifieci ; but if he disposes of it 
for civil affairs, the transfer is invalid. 

Authorities “ Even the king should not, in breach of law, give 
immoveable property for civil purposes, but he may give land or the like 
for religious uses ; a gift of land without the assent of sons and the rest, 
is not consonant to duty, therefore arbitrators may think it has the 
appearance of a contract not made ; consequently it is an established 
rule, according to Misru, that a gift of his whole estate by a man, who has 
issue living, is invalid, without the assent of the persons interested. But 
this supposes gifts for civil, not for religious cases, since it is recorded in 
Purans and other works, that Hcrishchandra and others gave their whole 
property for religious purposes. Be it any how in regard to the whole 
of man’s estate acquired by himself ; but the gift of what has descended 
from an ancestor, by a man who has a son living, is void, because he has 
not independent power over that property ; for Narada declares null a gift 
made by one who is not an independent owner, and the law quoted by 
Vachespati, Bhattacharya, and Raghunandana, declares a father not to be 
independent." Jugunnath Tarcapunchanana. 

But if it is argued, that in former times many kings have given their 
whole kingdoms to a son, assigning some alimony for their own male issue, 
and are not such gifts for civil purposes ? To this 1 humbly beg to reply, 
that a gift by a king for civil affairs is valid, provided he should not leave 
his fkmily starving. Authorities : — Smriti ; “ All subjects are dependent ; 
the king alone is free.” The last text is attributed to Vyasa byJemuta- 
vahana, and herein Raghunandana follows him. “ What exceeds the food 
and clothing required by the members of the family, who are entitled to 
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maintenance, as above mentioned, may be given away, otherwise the 
family wanting food and clothing, in consequence of more being given, 
the donor’s conduct is not virtuous.** Jugiinnath. 

It becomes material to enquire, whether a man possesbing his ancestral 
real property, is competent to give away the whole of it by will in 
favour of a son, leaving other sons under maintenance, or is he under the 
control of his sons, and is tho will null and void ? Mr. Colebrooke observes, 
that “ a last will and testament is unknown to the Hindoo Law but it 
has been introduced in this country since the establishment of the British 
power, and we only admit its validity, wherein we see no discrepancies 
with the Hindoo Law. The term will” may, in some cases, be explained 
as the deed of partition, and in others as the deed of gift ; but when the 
term signifies a deed of partition, we ought not to declare that it is valid, 
for the father has not an independent power to make an unequal partition 
of the patrimony, as is clearly proved by the learned author. If we define 
it as a deed of gift, then we must proceed to point out tho law of the gift ; 
the term gift ” means constituting the donee’s property after annulling 
the previous right of the donor, and the English Law on tho subject of 
the will and testament has a different interpretation. Therefore, “it 
appears not “ inconsistent with the principles of justice,” for a judge to 
consult his own understanding, in a case of dubious point. Menu : — 
“ Let him fully consider the nature of truth, the state of the case, and 
his own person ; and next, the witnesses, the place, the mode, and the 
time, firmly adhering to all tho rules of practice.” Vrihashpali : — “ A 
decision must not be made solely by having recourse to the letter of written 
codes ; since, if no decision were made according to the reason of law, 
(‘ or according to immemorial usage ; for the word yucti admits both 
senses/) there might be a failure of justice.” 

At all events it must be confessed, that the learned author has taken 
too much liberty with the Chief Justice to assert “that the supreme 
authority in this country is resolved to introduce new maxims into the 
Law of Inheritance, hitherto in force in the province of Bengal ; and 
has accordingly, in conformity with the doctrines found in the Mitakshura 
declared every disposition by a father of his ancestral real property, 
without the sanction of his sons and grandsons, to be null and void.” By 
the late decision which the Chief Justice has passed in a case pending 
in tho Supreme Court, and which has given rise to the Essay by> the 
learned author, no new maxim has been introduced, and no custom of 
Bengal has been infringed. 

In the concluding part^ of his communication, the learned author 
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desires “ that we should divest ourselves of disguise, and be fairly known 
to the public by our real names and with this view he subscribes his 
own name. I should have no objection to gratify this desire, had not 
I known that my name would be of no consequence to the public, and 
would add but little weight to the positions I have advanced. If, however, 
my assertions be correct, (and I leave them to be decided by your judicious 
readers,) the end of my writing, which was to ascertain the truth of 
these important questions, is accomplished. 

I am, Sir^ 

Your most obedient servant, 

October Istf 1830. A HINDOO. 


No. IV. 

Reply to the above, published in the Hurkaru of the 13th October 1830. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurharu and< Chronicle. 

Sib, 

Another article on the Hindoo Law of Inheritance, under the signature 
of ** A Hindoo,” having appeared in your Journal of the 5th Instant, I 
beg to offer a few remarks on the matters therein comprised. 

Your learned correspondent has filled a large space with the illustration 
of his views as to the term “ woman’s property,” a subject which is entirely 
foreign to the main point in question,*^ “ the full control of Hindoos over 
their ancestral property, according to the law of Bengal,” and which may, 
therefore, be separately discussed, without distracting the attention of the 
reader, by mingling the one with the other : under this impression I deem 
it proper that these two different positions should be divided, and my 
present reply be confined to the subject at issue. « 

Your learned correspondent first states, that although in my Essay I 
ascribed to a father the power of free disposal of his ancestral property, 
yet, in my reply, dated the 24th ultimo, I have partially admitted 
limitation by saying, that “ in his interpretation of such passages as appa- 
rently limit the power of a father, with regard to his ancestral property, 
the author of Dayubhagu treats them as applicable only in the instance 
of father’s separating his sons from himself, during life, with allotments 
of the property, and not to any other occasion.” To rectify this misappre- 
hension, I beg to refer the reader to my Essay, para. 22, p. 29, where he 

^ Therefore omitted as irrelevant, but afterwards answere 1 separati ly. 
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will find a precisely corresponding statement in these terms .* “ As the 
phrase in the above text of Vishnoo, ‘ when a father separates his sons 
from himself/ prohibits the free disposal, by a father, of his ancestral 
property, mly on the occasion of allotments among his sons, to allow them 
separate establishments.” Is it not evident that I have equally, in my 
Essay and in the Appendix, maintained the doctrine, that according 
to the Dayubhagu, a sale, gift, or other transfer by a father of his 
ancestral property, is legally valid ; and that while separating his sons 
from himself during life, a father should give them equal portions of 
the property derived from his ancestors ? So much for the charge of 
inconsistency. 

In answer to the query advanced by your learned correspondent, “ how 
should we admit, by parity of reason, that the author of the Dayubhagu 
positively allows to the father free disposal of his ancestral property on 
all other occasions,” I bog to bring again to the recollection of the reader 
some of the passages of the Dayubhagu itself, Chap. II. Sec. 8, 27, and 46, 
(quoted by me in the Appendix, page 52,^ lino 19,) manifestly permitting 
the free disposal by a father of his ancestral property. 

Supported by the text of Vishnoo, when a father separates his sons, 
&c.,*’ (Chap. II. Sec, 16,) the author of the Dayubhagu declares such 
sacred passages as seemingly limit the power of a father touching his 
ancestral estate, to be applicable only in the instance of a father^s 
separating his sons from himself during life, and not to any other occasion ; 
and thus excepts from the general rule this instance only, saying or tho 
meaning of the text (cited in See. 9) may be, as set forth by Dhareshwur, 
a father, occupied in giving allotments at his pleamrCf has equal ownership 
with sons in the paternal grandfather’s estate. Ho is not privileged to 
make an unequal distribution of it at his choice, as he is in regard to his 
own acquired property.” (Chap. II. Sec. 15.) The author of the Dayubhagu 
proceeds still further, and. applies tho above limitation of the power of a 
father over his ancestral property only to such a father as is designated by 
the appellation of issue of the soil ” in the following language The 
text before cited (Sec. 9) declaratory of the equal Ownership of father and 
son, must be explained as intending a father' who was (Kshetriyu) issue 
of the soil or wife^ That is, a son of two fathers, or begotten by appoint- 
ment. Hence, according to the latter exception, the limitation of a father’s 
power is applicable only to such a father as is called mwe thesqjil, now 
rai'ely to be found ; while, according to the former, the limitation is applied 
only to the time of separation by a father of his sons from himself with 
^ See page 411 of this Volume, — Ed, 

53 
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allotments. This alteraative decidedly proves, that ih all other instances 
the Dayubhagu positively allows to the father the free disposal of his 
ancestral equally with his self -acquired property. 

A sale or other transfer by the father, of the whole ancestral and self- 
acquired property, for the support of the family, for the performance of 
indispensable religious rites, as a part of domestic duty, or for self- 
preservation, is declared by the author of the Dayubhagu to be consistent 
with the sacred texts ; hence, in such cases, he attaches no moral ofEence 
to the father for so doing, saying, “ But if the family cannot be supported 
without soiling the whole immoveable and other property, even the whole 
may be sold or otherwise disposed of ; as appears from the obvious sense 
of the passage, (quoted in Ch. II. Sec. 22,) and because it is directed that 
a man should by all means preserve himself ^ But such sale or other 
transfer as occasions distress to the family, and is consequently prohibited 
by the sacred texts inculcating moral duty, subjects the doer, according 
to the Dayubhagu, to the reproach of a moral ofEence, though the sale or 
transfer actually made by a lawful owner must stand valid.— “ But the texts 
of Vy as, (cited in Sec. 27,) exhibiting a prohibition, are intended to shew 
a moral offence^ since the family is distressed by a sale, gift, or other 
transfer, which argues a disposition in the person to make an ill use of 
his power as owner. They are not meant to invalidate the sale or other 
transfer,” (Sec. 28.) Hence an attempt to reconcile the doctrine thus 
laid down in the Dayubhagu, with that recently proposed in opposition to 
the plainest language and the obvious purport of that work, is but an 
efiEort to upset the authority of the universally acknowleged law long 
prevailing throughout Bengal. As to the particulars of the precepts 
which should be considered as only morally binding, and those that 
are both legally and morally binding, I bog to refer the reader to my 
Essay, pages 29, 30, 31,® par. 23, 24, 25, 26 ; and to the Appendix, No, II 
note 2nd, page 53. ♦ 

Under the head of Authorities,” (not specified,) your learned corres- 
pondent inserts the following passage : “ Even the king should not^ in 
breach of law, give immoveable property for civil purposes,'* &c. In the 
succeeding paragraph he conditionally admits a gift by a king, oven for 
civil purposes, saying, that “ a gift by a king for civil affairs is valid, 
provided he should not leave his family starving," Your learned corres- 
pondent immediately afterwards quotes: “ All subjects are dependent, the 
king alone is free," in opposition to both the preceding assertions. I trust 
your learned correspondent does not mean, by the above text, to establish 
^ See pages 394, 395 and 412 of this Volume.— En. 
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that all subjects have a dependent right in their lawful possessions, and 
that the king is privileged to take or give them away at his pleasure. 
While ascertaining the real doctrine of the author of the Dayubhagu, as 
to the power of a father over ancestral property, your learned corres- 
pondent does not quote a single passage from that author, but he quotes 
Misru, who is well known to have opposed the author of the Dayubhagu 
in this and other points. 

Your learned correspondent finally quotes Jugunnath on the subject at 
issue in these terms ; “ What exceeds food and clothing required by the 
members of the family who are entitled to maintenance, as above mention- 
ed, may be given away ; otherwise the family wanting food and clothing, 
in consequence of more being given, the donor’s conduct is not virtuous.*’ 
Pray, Mr. Editor, does not Jugunnath exactly follow the author of the 
Dayubhagu, by maintaining the doctrine, that if the family is distressed by 
a gift, the donation thus performed attaches a moral offence to the donor f 
In the concluding part of his letter, your learned correspondent intro- 
duces the subject of a last Will or Testament. I hope I may be able to spare 
a few hours shortly for the consideration of this point : in the mean time, 

I remain your most obedient servant, 

Oct 12, 1830. RAMMOHUN ROY. 


No. V. 

Continuation of the above Reply, published in the “ Bengal Horkaru ' 
of the 21st October, 1830. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru and Chronicle. 

Sib, 

Your learned correspondent, A Hindoo,” introduces the subject of a 
last Will and Testament in his letter which appeared in your journal of 
the 5th instant, questioning the validity of such instruments, on the autho- 
rity of the following language of Mr. Colebrooke : “ A last Will and Testa- 
ment is unknown to the Hindoo Law, but it has been introduced in this 
country since the establishment of the British power, and we only admit its 
validity wherein we see no discrepancies with the Hindoo Law.” I much 
regret that Mr. Colebrooke, an eminent scholar, and diligent student of 
Hindoo Law, while offering the abowe opinion, should have overlooked the 
very first part of the gloss on the Dayubhagu, by Shree Krishnu, which 
he chiefly and preferably used,” and which, in the preface to his transla- 
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tion of tliat work, (page 6,) he characterises as " the most celebrated of 
the glosses on the text.” “ Its authority has been long gaining ground 
in the schools of law throughout Bengal, and it has almost banished from 
them the other expositions of the Dayubhagu, being ranked, in general 
estimation, next after the treatises of Jeemootvahunu and of Rughoo- 
nundun.” The passage I allude to is to be found in that celebrated gloss, 
expounding the purport of Sec. 38, Ch. I. of the Dayubhagu. 

Nor does this learned gentleman seem to have recollected his own 
translation of the same passage, which runs in these words : ‘‘ But when 
he, for the sake of obviating disputes among his sons, determines their 
respective allotments, continuing, however, the exorcise of power over 
them, that is not partition, for his property still subsists, since there has 
been no relinquishment of it on his part. Therefore the use of the term 
partition, in such an instance, is lax and indeterminate.” That is, in this 
instance the father does not separate his sons from himself voith allotments; 
ho only declares what certain portion of his property each son is to enjoy 
immediately after the extinction of his ownership by death, civil or natur- 
al ; such previously determined division, therefore, cannot in reality be 
partition during the life of the father, which implies separation, and 
consequently does not fall within that only case in which his privileges 
over ancestral property arc restricted. 

To shew the priority of Shree Krishna’s era to the British conquest of 
India, I beg to refer the reader to the Preface to the translation of the 
Dayubhagu, by Mr. Colebrooko, (page 7, and the note therein contained,) 
giving an account of the probable periods at which Shree Krishnu and 
some other commentators of the Dayubhagu lived. They shew clearly 
that Shree Krishnu, whose authority is esteemed next to that of Jeemoot- 
vahunu, existed and died before the establishment of British power in 
India. How then, Mr. Editor, could Shree Krishnu declare the law on 
the point, if the practice of a father’s prescribing the manner of distributing 
his property after his ownership should be extinct, was unknown at his 
time ? 

So the celebrated Radhamohun Vidyavachusputi, while treating of 
previously determined partition by a father, quotes the following passage : 
— With regard to debts, ploughing, stipulation, prrevious partition of 
property, and other transactions, whatever was determined by a father 
become^ incumbent upon his sons after his demise.’* This system of 
predetermination of allotments has been in most frequent use in Bengal 
from time immemorial ; insomuch, that few fathers, possessed both of 
prudence and of property, have omitted a practice so effectually calculated 
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to obviate future contentions in their family. Aged persons of respect- 
ability can still be found to certify this fact. Besides, historical works in 
Bunscrit manifestly shew the frequency of this practice among eminent 
princes and celebrated characters, some soon, others long before their 
retirement or death. I may, perhaps, on a future occasion, have sufficient 
command of time to prepare a list of conspicuous instances ; but, for the 
present, I beg to refer the reader to the Ramayunu and the Muha Bharutu, 
works commonly read, and highly revered by the Hindoo community at 
large. 

Your learned correspondent observes that I have taken too much liberty 
with the Chief Justice, and that 1 was not correctly informed as to the 
particulars of the decision passed in the case pending in the Supreme 
Court, which gave rise to the late Essay by me, a charge which, I beg to 
declare, is without foundation, since neither in the Essay nor in the 
Appendix, can any expression, I venture to affirm, be found that borders 
on disrespect towards his Lordship ; and to vindicate the information 1 
have been furnished with, I may be permitted to appeal to every Barrister 
of the Court, who had an opportunity of being acquainted with the opinions 
expressed, and which I have endeavoured to combat. 

I fully concur with your learned correspondent in the assertion, that 
“a Judge may consult his own understanding in a case of dubious point.” 
I, at the same time, trust your learned correspondent will condescendingly 
agree with me, when I repeat that “ a Judge is required to observe strict 
adherence to the established law, where its language is clear,” like that 
of the Duyubhagu. 

I remain, Mr. Editor, 

Your most obedient servant, 
RAMMOHUN BOY. 

October 20thy 1830. 


No. VI. 


Extract from a Letter published in the Bengal Hurkaru, and in the Herald of 
7th Nov. 1830, relating to the power of a father over Ancestral Property, 


In his second communication the learned author, to establish his own 
doctrine, that a father, according to the Dayubhagu, has power to alienate 
the ancestral real property at his free wilJ, referred the reader to the pas- 
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sages of the Dayubhagu, Chap. II. Sec. 8, 27, and 46, and those of his own 
Essay. The passages of the Dayubhagu, above referred to, do not mani* 
fostly admit the free disposal by a father of his ancestral property ; for 
the first passage denotes only that the partition of ancestral property can 
not take place while the father is living, without his consent and choice ; 
the second does not disable a coparcener from alienating his own share of 
joint property ; and the last enjoins that a father shall have two shares 
at a partition in his life time, To prove this, I beg to refer your readers 
to the above passages themselves. 

The learned author, in order to support his opinion, repeatedly quotes 
the passage of the Dayubhagu^ Sec. 28, Chap. II, They are not meant 
to invalidate the sale or other transfer.”) To refute this, I can at once say, 
that that passage does not enjoin, that a father has power to alienate his 
ancestral property, as declared by him, but it is meant to show the validity 
of a sale, or like alienation by a coparcener of his own share, as is clearly 
evident from the following passages of Sricrishna Tercalancara^ the 
Commentator of the Dayubhagu, — “ Since there is not a general property 
of the whole, a community of rights, consisting in there being numerous 
owners to the same thing, does not exist : and community signifies only 
the state of not being separated. But hero it is the notion of the author 
of the Dayubhagu^ who maintains a several right to a part vested in each 
person, that nothing prevents a donation or other transfer of the copar- 
cener’s own share, even before partition, since a common property is 
already vested in him.” Vide Dayubhagu^ page 32, Annotation 28. 

The learned author, from a passage of Sricrishna Tercalancc^a, 
commenting on Sec, 38. Chap. I. of the Dayubhagu, infers that the will 
is not foreign to the Hindoo Law. To this, at present, I can only 
reiterate that it is unknown to tho law in question, and the passage^ itself 
confirms my observations, for it only exhibits the power of the father in 
determining the shares of his sons, and that determination is termed Bhacta 
Vibhagu, and it does not admit the father’s unlimited power over ancestral 
real property. 

As, however, the learned author observes, that a last will or testament 
is not foreign to the Hindoo Law, I shall be greatly obliged by his shewing 
the corresponding Sanscrit term for testament, testator, legacy, legatee, and 

* “ But when the father, for the sake of obviating disputes among his sons, 
determines their respective allotments, continuing, however, the exercise of 
power over them, that is not partition : for his property still subsists, since there 
has been no relinquishment of it on his part. Therefore, the use of the term 
partition, in snch an instance, is lax and indeterminate.” 
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^executory in any of the Hindoo Law works. When the learned author 
shall point out the above corresponding terms, I shall then endeavour to 
prove that his censures against those learned persons, the Honorable the 
Chief Justice and Mr. Colebrooke, are unjust, and void of reason. In the 
mean time, I beg to conclude, Mr. Editor, and remain. 

Your obedient servant, 

A HINDOO. 


November 2y 1830. 


No. VII. 

Reply to the above, published in the Hurkaru of the 15th Nov. 1830. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Iltirharii ami Chronicle. 

Sir, 

Your learned correspondent, under the signature of “A Hindoo,” 
has recurred to the subject of Inheritance, in his coiuinunication of the 
2nd instant, beginning by citing the passages of the Dayubhagu, (Chap. 
II. Sec. 8, 27, and 4G,) quoted by mo in my Appendix. He then proceeds 
to say, that the passages of the Dayubhagu, above referred to, do not 
manifestly admit the free disposal by a father of his ancestral property ; 
for, the first passage denotes only that the partition of tho ancestral pro- 
perty cannot take place while tho father is living, without his consent 
and choice ; the second docs not disable a coparcener from alienating his 
own share of joint property, and the last enjoins that a father shall have 
two shares at a partition in his life time.” I am, therefore, obliged to 
rctite those passages severally, and leave the reader to judge. 

In tho first passage, (Chap. II. Sec. 8,) the author of the Dayubhagu, 
after quoting the texts of Munoo and others, affirms that these authors 
‘declare, without restriction, that sons have not a right to any jgart of the 
estate while the father is living, and that partition awaits his choice ; for 
these texts, declaratory of a want of j^owevy and requiring tho father’s 
consent, must relate also to peopebty ancestral, since the same authors 
have not separately propounded a distinct period for tho division of an 
estate inherited from an ancestor.” I would now ask if tho sons, as appears 
clearly by this passage, have no right to any part of the father’s property 
ancestral or acquired, has not tho father the sole right in that property ? 
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And is not this something more than a mere declaration, that “ partition 
of ancestral property cannot take place while the father is living, without 
his consent and choice,*’ as affirmed by your learned correspondent ? The 
author of the Mitakshura is of the contrary opinion, that sons have a 
right to the ancestral property, even while the father is living ; and upon 
this ground he denies the father’s power of disposal of ancestral property 
without the consent of his sons, saying, “ In such property, which was 
acquired hy the paternal grandfather^ through acceptance of gifts, or by 
conquest or other means, [as commerce, agriculture, or service,] the owner^ 
ship of father and son is notorious ; and, therefore, partition does take 
place. For, or because the right is equal or alike ; therepobe, partition is 
not restricted to he made hy the father's choice ; nor has he a double shcere.''^ 
Mitakshura, Chap. 1. Sec. 5. Art. 5. 

The second passage quoted by me, and referred to by your learned 
correspondent, (Chap. II. Sec, 27,) is as follows : “ For here also, [in the 
very instance of land held in common,] as in the case of other goods, there 
equally exists a property consisting in the power of disposal at pleasure 
I beg to submit whether this passage does only declare the validity of the 
disposal of land, held in common by a parcener, as noticed by your learned 
correspondent ; or does it, as I contend, define ownership, with regard to* 
land held in common, as equally with that in goods to consist in the power 
of disposal at pleasure ? 

I now proceed to the 3rd passage alluded to by your learned corres^ 
pondent, (Chap. II. Sec. 46,) which thus runs: “ By the reasoning thus 
set forth, if the elder brother have two shares of the father’s estate, how 
should the highly venerable father, being the natural parent of the brothers, 
and competent to sell, give or abandon the property, and being the root of 
all connexion with the grandfather s estate, be not entitled, in like circums- 
tances, to a double portion of his own fatliei’s wealth I may here again 
safely appeal to the reader, whether this passage merely ‘^enjoins, thatpa 
father shall have two shares at a partition in his life time,” as alleged by 
your learned correspondent ; or whether it does not entitle a father to a^ 
double share of his ancestral property while separating his sons from him- 
self, on the ground that he is possessed of the power to sell, give, or 
abandon the property, and is the roo-t of all connexion with the grandfather a 
estate T* 

His next remarks apply to the Sectio*n 27, Chap. II. containing tho 
following texts of Vyas, A single parcener may not, without consent 
of the rest, make a sale or gift of the whole immoveable estate, nor of 
what is common to the family “ separated kinsmen, as those who aro 
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unseparated, are equal in respect of immoveables : for one has not power 
over the whole to give, mortgage, or sell it,”) and also, to the Section 28th, 
quoted by me, (“ But the texts of Vyas, exhibiting a prohibitioji, arc intend- 
ed to she w a moral offence, since the family is distressed by a sale, gift, 
or other transfer, which argues a disposition in the person to make an ill 
use of his power as owner. They are n(5l meant to invalidate the sale or 
other transfer.”) With reference to these qiiotations, your learned corres- 
pondent observes, “ I can at once say that that passage docs not enjoin, 
that a father has power to alienate his ancestral property ; but it is meant 
to show the validity of a sale or like alienation by a parcener of his own 
share.” 

I first beg to be permitted to bring to the notice of your learned corres- 
pondent the terms “ Kinsmen,” separated ” or “ unseparated,” whom the 
latter texts of Vyas, quoted above, prohibit from disposing of immoveables 
at their free will ; and then to ask, whether this text (equally with that 
preceding it, forbidding a parcener from disposing of property held in 
common,) is not represented by the author of the Dayubhagu (in Sect, 28,) 
as “ shewing a moral offence ” in disregard to the prohibition, and not 
meaning to invalidate the sale or other transfer ?” The term “ Kinsmen ” 
is well explained in Dr. Wilson’s Dictionary, enumerating a father, grand- 
father, great grandfather, &c. among kinsmen. lienee^ a father, according 
to the Dayubhagu, may dispose of immoveables, subjecting himself, in 
certain cases, to the blame of moral offence, in like manner as a parcener 
may dispose of his undivided share. Your learned correspondent may now 
be pleased to say candidly, how far his conclusion, that the above passage 
(28) only shews "the validity of a sale or like alienation “by a coparcener 
of his own share,” is accurate ? 

As to the quotation from Shree Krishnu, by your learned correspondent, 
it relates to the doctrine maintained by the author of the Dayubhagu, that 
a several right to a part is vested in each parcener, and that each has not 
property in the whole ; and thus Shree Krishnu justifies a sale or gift by a 
partner of his share, without at all limiting the power of a father over 
ancestral property. 

I quoted in my last communication, a passage from the commentary of 
Shree Krishnu, and another from that of the late Radhamohun, shewing 
that the practice of making a will was known to the Hindoo Law, without 
any attempt, on my part, to prove by inference from this soparatd and 
distinct subject of enquiry, a father’s unrestricted power over ancestral 
property — I may, therefore, be permitted to observe, that your learned 
correspondent might have dispensed with the assertion, thet the passage 

54 
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“ does not admit the father’s unlimited power over ancestral property.” 
It was not cited as so doing. 

Your learned correspondent admits that the passage of Shree Krishna 
“ exhibits the power of the father, in determining the shares of his sons, 
and that determination is termed ‘ Bhaktu Vibhagu,’” or partition in a 
loose sense ; since the father still continues the exercise of power over 
those predetermined allotments. But he wishes me to point out the 
corresponding Sanskrit terms for testament, testator, &c. used in English, 
ill connection with a last will. In reply, I beg to observe, that since the 
will is termed Bhaktu Vibhagu, or partition^ in a loose sense, the Sanskrit 
terms relating to Will must bear the names compounded with partition,” 
such as “ Bhagu Lekliu ” a will, ‘‘ Vibhukta”*a testator, “ Vibhuktu ” legacy, 
“ Bhagee ” legatee, Niyogckrit ” executor, and so fortli, all in a loose sense, 
but in common use. I remain in haste, 

Your most obedient servant, 

Nov, 13, 1830. BAMMOnUN ROY. 

V. S. You may, perhaps, Lear from me again before quitting the River. 


No. VIII. 


Published in the Bengal Hurkaru of the 23rd Nov. 1830, 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurlcaru and Chronicle. 

Siu, 

1 DID, or rather could, not until yesterday, read with attention that 
l)art of a letter which aiipeared in your journal of the 5th ultimo, under 
the signature of “ a Hindoo,” which relates to the subject of “ Streedhunj' 
or woman’s property. Your learned correspondent cmiuires “ whether the 
publication of the Essay (by mo) is intended only to shew the discrepancies 
betwixt the Mitakshura and Dayubhagu, or to point out the laws curieiit 
in Bengal and Benares ?” Your learned correspondent then adds, “ If (he 
former supposition be correct, I can recommend the learned author to say 
as ha pleases ; but, on the other hand, if the latter be just and proper, then 
1 beg to refer to the doctrines of Balam Bhuttu, Mitru Misru, Cumulkar, 
and other Western writers and commentators.” In reply to the query, I 
beg leave to state that the Essay in question was written expressly with a 
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view to shew discrepancies between the doctrines maintained by the Dayu* 
hhagu and those inculcated in the Mitahshura, and for the satisfaction of 
your learned correspondent, I quote the language of the Essay on this very 
subject. Judgments have accordingly been given on its (Dayubhagu's) 
authority, in many most important cases, in which it differs materially 
from the Mitakshura,” (page 8, par. 6.) Now, your learned correspondent 
can have no objection to the assertion I made as to the differences existing 
between the Dayubhagu and the Mitakshura, with regard to “ woman’s 
property,” as he has in one of the alternatives “ recommended me “ to 
say ” as ‘‘ I please.” 

I fully agree with your learned correspondent as to the encroachments 
gradually made by the modern Hindoo Law expounders, on tlie rights of 
females, laying stress upon shallow reasoning and unconnected passages — 
a fact which I noticed in a pamphlet published by me in 1822, in these 
terms, “To compare the laws of female inheritance, which they (the 
ancientsj enacted, and which afforded tliat sex the opportunity of the 
enjoyment of life, with that which inoderas and our contemporaries have 
gradually introduced and established, to their complete privation, directly or 
indirectly, of most of those objects that render life agreeable.” 

I shall be most happy to make an attempt, on a future occasion, to 
illustrate this subject. In the mean time. 


Kedgeree, Nov. 19, 1830.* 


I remain, your very obedient servant, 
RAMMOHUN ROY. 


Some of these letters were written by the Raja on board ship on his way 
to England.— Ed, 
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1823 




MEMORIAL TO THE kSUPREME COURT/ 


To THE Honourable Sir Francis MaonaghteNj 

Sole Aetimj Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature at Fort William in Bengal, 


My Lord, 

In consequence of the late Rule and Ordinance passed by 
His Excellency the Governor General in Council, regarding 
the Publication of Periodical Works, your Memorialists consider 
themselves called upon with due submission, to represent to you 
their feelings and sentiments on the subject. 

Your Memorialists beg leave, in the first place, to bring to 
the notice of your Lordship, various proofs given by the Natives 
of this country of their unshaken loyalty to, and unlimited 
confidemce in the British Governmunt of India, which may 

* In 1823 Mr. Bnckingliam, the proprietor of a newspaper named the 
Calcutta Journal published at Calcutta, havin.i^ incurred the displeasure of 
the Government of Mr. Adam, the then (Officiating) Governor General, 
was ordered to leave the country, and soon afterwards a Rule and 
Ordinance was passed on the 14th of March 1823, curtailing the freedom 
of the press. According to the Act of Parliamcut, 13 Geo. III. Cap. 63, 
» every regulation made by the Governor General then required to be sanc- 
tioned and registered by the Supreme Court before it passed into law, 
(a provision since repealed by Sec. 45 of 3 and 4 Wm. IV. Cap. 85.) Leave 
was obtained by Mr. Furgusson, Barrister-at-law, on behalf of Mr. 
Buckingham for protesting against sanction being accorded to the Begu- 
lalion by the Supreme Court. The matter was heard b}’’ Sir Irancis 
Macnaghten. It was for this occasion that this memorial was drawn up 
and was read before the Court by the Registrar on the 31st of March 1823. 
The Supreme Court having, however, registered the regulation, a petition 
to King George IV. was drawn up by Ram Mohun Roy, signed by 
many respectable men and sent to England. The petition follows 
this memorial.— Ed. 
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remove from your mind any apprehension of the Government 
being brought into hatred and contempt, or of the peace, 
harmony, and good order of society in this country, being liable 
to be interrupted and destroyed, as implied in the preamble 
of the above Rule and Ordinance. 

First. Your Lordship is well aware, that the Natives of 
Calcutta and its vicinity, have voluntarily entrusted Govern- 
ment with millions of their wealth, without indicating the least 
suspicion of its stability and good faith, and reposing in the 
sanguine hope that their property being so secured, their 
interests will be as permanent as the British Power itself ; 
while on the contrary, their fathers were invariably compelled 
to conceal their treasures in the bowels of the earth, in order 
to preserve them from the insatiable rapacity of their oppressive 
Rulers. 

Secondly. Placing entire reliance on the promises made 
by the British Government at the time of the Perpetual 
Settlement of the landed property in this part of India, in 
1793, the Landholders have since, by constantly improving 
their estates, been able to increase their produce, in general very 
considerably whereas, prior to that period, and under former 
Governments, their forefathers were obliged to lay Waste the 
greater part of their estates, in order to make them appear of 
inferior value, that they might not excite the cupidity of 
Government, and thus cause their rents to be increased or 
themselves to bo dispossessed of their lands, — a pernicious practice 
which often incapacitated the Landholders from discharging 
even their stipulated revenue to Government, and reduced 
their families to poverty. 

Thirdly. During the last wars which the British Govern- 
ment were obliged to undertake against neighbouring Powers, 
it is vfell known, that the great body of Natives of wealth and 
respectability, as well as the Landholders of consequence, offer- 
ed up regular prayers to the objects of their worship for the 
® Generally, it is said, two or three fold. — R eporter. 
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success of the British arms from a deep conviction that under 
the sway of that nation, their improvement, both mental and 
social, would be promoted, and their lives, religion, and property 
be secured. Actuated by such feelings, even in those critical 
times, which are the best test of the loyalty of the subject, they 
voluntarily came forward with a large portion of their property 
to enable the British Gfovernment to carry into eflPect the mea- 
sures necessary for its own defence, considering the cause of 
the British as their own, and firmly believing that on its success, 
their own happiness and prosperity depended. 

Fourthly. It is manifest as the light of day, that the general 
subjects of observation and the constant and the familiar topic 
of discourse among the Hindoo community of Bengal, are the 
literary and political improvements which are continually going 
on in the state of the country under the present system of govern- 
ment, and a comparison between their present auspicious pros- 
pects and their hopeless condition under their former Rulers. 

Under these circumstances, your Lordship cannot fail to be 
impressed with a full conviction, that whoever charges the Na- 
tives of this country with disloyalty, or insinuates aught to the 
prejudice of their fidelity and attachment to the British Govern- 
ment, must either be totally ignorant of the affairs of this coun- 
try and the feelings and sentiments of its inhabitants, as above 
stated, or, on the contrary, be desirous of misrepresenting the 
people and misleading the Government, both here and in 
England, for unworthy purposes of his own. 

Your Memorialists must confess, that these feelings of loyalty 
and attachment, of which the most unequivocal proofs stand on 
record, have been produced by the wisdom and liberality displayed 
by the British Government in the means adopted for the gra- 
dual improvement of their social and domestic condition, by the 
establishment of Colleges, Schools, and other beneficial institu- 
tions in this city, among which the erection of a British Court 
of Judicature for the more effectual administration of Justice, 
deserves to be gratefully remembered. 


55 
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A proof of the Natives of India being more and more attached 
to the British Rule in proportion as they experience from it 
the blessings of just and liberal treatment, is, that the Inhabi- 
tants of Calcutta, who enjoy in many respects very superior 
privileges to those of their fellow subjects in other parts of the 
country, are known to be in like measure more warmly devoted 
to the existing Government ; nor is it at all wonderful they 
should in loyalty be not at all inferior to British-bom Subjects, 
since they fool assured of the possession of the same civil and 
religious liberty, which is enjoyed in England, without being 
subjected to such heavy taxation as presses upon the people 
there. 

Hence the population of Calcutta, as well as the value of land 
in this City, have rapidly increased of late years, notwithstand- 
ing the high rents of houses and the dearness of all the necessaries 
of life compared with other parts of the country, as well as the 
Inhabitants being subjected to additional taxes, and also liable 
to the heavy costs necessarily incurred in case of suits before the 
Supreme Court. 

Your Lordship may have learned from the works of the 
Christian Missionaries, and also from other sources, that ever 
since the art of printing has become generally known among 
the Natives of Calcutta, numerous Publications have been 
circulated in tlie Bengalleo Language, which by introducing free 
discussion among the Natives and inducing them to reflect and, 
inquire after knowledge, have already served greatly to improve 
their minds and ameliorate their condition. This desirable 
object has been chiefly promoted by the establishment of four 
Native Newspapers, two in the Bengalleo and two in the Persian 
Language, published for the purpose of communicating to those 
resi(^ing in the interior of the country, accounts of whatever oc- 
curs worthy of notice at the Presidency or in the country, and 
also the interesting and valuable intelligence of what is passing 
in England and in other parts of the world, conveyed through 
the English Newspapers or other channels. 
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Your Memorialists are unable to discover any disturbance 
of the peace, harmony, and good order of society, that has 
arisen from the English Press, the influence of which must 
necessarily be confined to that part of the community who 
understand the language thoroughly ; but they are quite con- 
fident, that the publications in the Native Languages, whether 
in the shape of a Newspaper or any other work, have none of 
them been calculated to bring the Government of the country 
into hatred and contempt, and that they have not proved, as far 
aS can be ascertained by the strictest inquiry, in the slightest 
degree injurious ; which has very lately been acknowledged in 
one of the most respectable English Missionary works. So far 
from obtruding upon Government groundless representations. 
Native Authors and Editors have always restrained themselves 
from publishing even such facts respecting the judicial proceed- 
ings in the Interior of the country as they thought were likely 
at first view to be obnoxious to Government. 

While your Memorialists were indulging the hope that Go- 
ment, from a conviction of the manifold advantages of being 
put in possession of full and impartial information regarding 
what is passing in all parts of the Country, would encourage the 
establishment of Newspapers in the cities and districts under the 
special patronage and protection of Government, that they might 
furnish the Supreme Authorities in Calcutta with an accurate 
account of local occurrences and reports of Judicial proceedings, 

» — they have the misfortune to observe, that on the contrary, his 
Excellency the Governor General in Council has lately promul- 
gated a Rule and Ordinance imposing severe restraints on the 
Press and prohibiting all Periodical Publications even at the 
Presidency and in the Native Languages, unless sanctioned by a 
License from Government, which is to be revocable at pleasure 
whenever it shall appear to Government that a publication has 
contained any thing of an unsuitable character. 

Those Natives who are in more favourable circumstances and 
of respectable character, have such an invincible prejudice against 
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making a voluntary affidavit, or undergoing the solemnities of 
an oath, that they will never think of establishing a publication 
which can only* be supported by' a series of oaths and affidavits, 
abhorrent tq their feelings and derogatory to their reputation 
amongst their countrymen. 

After this Rule and Ordinance shall have been carried into 
execution, your Memorialists are therefore extremely sorry 
to observe, that a complete stop will be put to the diffusion of 
knowledge and the consequent mental improvement now going 
on, either by translations into the popular dialect of this country 
from the learned languages of the East, or by the circulation of 
literary intelligence drawn from foreign publications. And the 
same cause will also prevent those Natives who are better versed 
in the laws and customs of the British Nation, from communicat- 
ing to their fellow subjects a knowledge of the admirable system 
of Government established by the British, and the peculiar 
excellencies of the means they have adopted for the strict and 
impartial adminstration of justice. Another evil of equal 
importance in the eyes of a just Ruler, is, that it will also pre-. 
elude the Natives from making the Government readily 
acquainted with the errors and injustice that may be committed 
by its executive officers in the various parts of this extensive 
country ; and it will also preclude the Natives from communi- 
cating frankly and honestly to their Gracious Sovereign in 
England and his Council, the real condition of his Majesty’s 
faithful subjects in this distant part of his dominions and the ‘ 
treatment they experience from the local Government : since 
such information cannot in future be conveyed to England, as 
it has heretofore been, either by the translations from the Native 
publications inserted in the English Newspapers printed here 
and sent to Europe, or by the English publications which the 
Nati^s themselves had in contemplation to establish, before 
this Rule and Ordinance was proposed. 

After this sudden deprivation of one of the most precious 
of their rights, which has been freely allowed them since the 
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Establishment of the British Power, a right which they are not, 
and cannot be, charged with having ever abased, the Inhabitants 
of Calcutta would be no longer justified in boasting, that they 
are fortunately placed by Providence under the protection 
of the whole British Nation, or that the King of England and 
his Lords and Commons are their Legislators, and that they are 
secured in the enjoyment of the same civil and religious privi- 
leges that every Briton is entitled to in England. 

Your Memorialists are persuaded, that the British Govern- 
ment is not disposed to adopt the political maxim so often acted 
upon by Asiatic Princes, that the more a people are kept in 
darkness, their Rulers will derive the greater advantages from 
them, since, by reference to History, it is found that this was 
but a short-sighted policy which did not ultimately answer 
the purpose of its authors. On the contrary, it rather proved 
disadvantageous to them ; for we find that as often as an igno- 
rant people, when an opportunity offered, have revolted against 
their Rulers, all sorts of barbarous excesses and cruelties have 
been the consequence ; whereas a people naturally disposed to 
peace and ease, when placed under a good Government from 
which they experience just and liberal treatment, must become 
the more attached to it, in proportion as they become enlightened 
and the great body of the people are taught to appreciate the 
value of the blessings they enjoy under its Rule. 

Every good Ruler, who is convinced of the imperfection of 
human nature, and reverences the Eternal Governor of the world, 
must be conscious of the groat liability to error in managing the 
affairs of a vast empire ; and therefore he will be anxious to 
afford every individual the readiest means of bringing to his 
notice whatever may require his interference. To secure this 
important object, the unrestrained Liberty of Publication, is the 
only effectual means that can be employed. And shopld it 
ever be abused, the established Law of the Land is very properly 
armed with sufficient powers to punish those who may be found 
guilty of misrepresenting the conduct or character of Govern- 
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ment, which are effectually guarded by the same Laws to which 
individuals must look for protection of their reputation and 
good name. , 

Your Memorialists conclude by humbly entreating your 
Lordship to take this Memorial into your gracious consideration ; 
and that you will be pleased by not registering the above Rule 
and Ordinance, to permit the Natives of this Country to continue 
in possession of the civil rights and privileges which they and 
their fathers have so long enjoyed under the auspices of the 
British nation, whose kindness and confidence, they are not aware 
of having done any thing, to forfeit. 

Chunder Coomar Tagore, 
Dewarku Nauth Tagore, 
Rammohun Roy, 

Hurchunder Ghosb, 

Gowree Churn Bonnergeb, 
Prossunnu Coomar Tagore. 



APPEAL TO THE KING IN COUNCIL. 


TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

May it please your Majesty, 

We, your Majesty’s faithful subjects, Natives of India and 
Inhabitants of Calcutta, being placed by Providence under the 
sovereign care and protection of the august head of the British 
nation, look up to your Majesty as the guardian of our lives, 
property, and religion, and when our rights are invaded and 
our prayers disregarded by the subordinate authorities, we beg 
leave to carry our complaints before your Majesty’s throne, 
which is happily established in mercy and justice, amidst a gener- 
ous people celebrated throughout the earth as the enemies of 
tyranny, and distinguished under your royal auspices, as the 
successful defenders of Europe from Continental usurpation. 

2nd. We, your Majesty’s faithful subjects, now come before 
you under the most painful circumstances, the local executive 
authorities having suddenly assumed the power of legislation in 
matters of the highest moment, and abolished legal privileges of 
long standing, without the least pretence that we have ever 
* abused them, and made an invasion on our civil rights such as is 
unprecedented in the History of British Rule in Bengal, by a 
measure which either indicates a total disregard of the civil 
rights and privileges of your Majesty’s faithful subjects, or an 
intention to encourage a cruel and unfounded suspicion of our 
attachment to the existing Government. 

3rd. The greater part of Hindoo stan having been for several 
centuries subject to Mahumuddan Rule, the civil and religious 
rights of its original inhabitants were constantly trampled upon, 
and from the habitual oppression of the conquerors, a great body 
of their subjects in the southern Peninsula (Dukhin),, afterwards 
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called Marhuttahs, and another body in the western parts now 
styled Sikhs, were at last driven to revolt ; and when the Mussul- 
man power became feeble, they ultimately succeeded in establish- 
ing their independence ; bilt the Natives of Bengal wanting 
vigour of body, and averse to active exertion, remained during the 
whole period of the Mahumuddan conquest, faithful to the exist- 
ing Government, although their property was often plundered, 
their religion insulted, and their blood wantonly shed. Divine 
Providence at last, in its abundant mercy, stirred up the English 
nation to break the yoke of those tyrants, and to receive the 
oppressed Natives of Bengal under its protection. Having made 
Calcutta the capital of their dominions, the English distinguish- 
ed this city by such peculiar marks of favour, as a free people 
would be expected to bestow, in establishing an English Court 
of Judicature, and granting to all within its jurisdiction, the 
same civil rights as every Briton enjoys in his native country ; 
thus putting the Natives of India in possession of such privileges 
as their forefathers never expected to attain, even under Hindoo 
Rulers. Considering these things and bearing in mind also the 
solicitude for the welfare of this country, uniformly expressed by 
the Honourable East India Company, under whose immediate 
controul we are placed, and also by the Supreme Councils of the 
British nation, your dutiful subjects consequently have not view- 
ed the English as a body of conquerors, but rather as deliverers, 
and look up to your Majesty not only as a Ruler, but also as a 
father and protector. 

4th. Since the establishment of the Supreme Court! of 
Judicature in Calcutta till the present time, a period that has been 
distinguished by every variety of circumstances, the country 
sometimes reposing in the bosom of profound peace, at others 
shaken with the din of arms — the local Government of Bengal, 
although composed from time to time, of men of every shade 
of character and opinion, never attempted of its own will and 
pleasure to take away any of the rights which your Majesty’s 
royal ancesjiors with the consent of their Councils, had been 
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graciously pleased to confer on your faithful subjcets. Undor 
the cheering influence of equitable and indulgent treatment, 
and stimulated by the example of a people famed for their 
wisdom and liberality, the Natives of India, with the means of 
amelioration set before them, have been gradually advancing in 
social and intellectual improvement. In their conduet and 
in their writings, whether periodical or otherwise, they have 
never* failed to manifest all becoming respect to a Government 
fraught with such blessings ; of which their own publications 
and the judgment passed upon them by the works of their 
contemporaries, are the best proofs. Your faithful subjects 
beg leave in support of this statement to submit two extracts 
from English works very lately published, one by a Native of 
India, and the other by English Missionaries ; the fisrt is from 
a work published on the 30th of January last, by Rammohun 
Roy, entitled a Final Appeal to the Christian Public,’^ which 
may serve as a specimen of the sentiments expressed by the 
Natives of India towards the Government. 

“ I now conclude my Essay in offering up thanks to the 
Supreme Disposer of the universe, for having unexpectedly 
delivered this country, from the long continued tyranny of its 
former BSttlers, and placed it undor the Government of the 
English, a nation who not ony are blessed with the enjoyment 
of civil and political liberty, but also interest themselves, in 
^promoting liberty .and social happiness, as well as free inquiry 
into literary and religious subjects, among those nations to 
which their influence extends.”— Pages 378, 379, 

5th. The second extract is from a periodical work published 
at the Danish settlement of Scrampore, by a body of English 
Missionaries, who are known to be generally the best qualified 
and the most careful observers of the foreign countries in which 
Europeans have settled. This work, entitled the Friend of 
India,” treating of the Native Newspapers published in Bengal, 
thus observes, How necessary a step this (the establishment 
<>f a Native Press,) wa.s for the amelioration of tht^ condition 

50 
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of the Natives, no person can be ignorant who has traced the 
effects of the Press in other countries. The Natives themselves 
soon availed themselves of this privilege ; no less than four 
Weekly Newspapers in the Native language have now been 
established, and there are hopes, that these efforts will contri- 
bute essentially to arouse the Native mind from its long lethargy 
of death ; and while it excites them to inquire into what is going 
forward in a world, of which Asia forms so important a portion, 
urge them to ascertain their own situation respecting that 
eternal world, which really communicates all the vigour and 
interest now so visible in Europeans. Nor has this liberty been 
abused by them in the least degree ; yet these vehicles of intelli- 
gence have begun to be called for, from the very extremities of 
British India, and the talents of the Natives themselves, have not 
unfrequently been exerted in the production of Essays, that 
would have done credit to our own countrymen,” — {Friend of 
India, quarterly series, No. VIL published in December 1822.) 

6th. An English gentleman, of the name of Buckingham, 
who for some years published a Newspaper in this place, entitled 
the “ Calcutta Journal,” having incurred the. displeasure of 
the local Government, was ordered to leave this country, and 
soon afterwards, the Hon’ble John Adam, the Goveimor General 
in Council, suddenly without any previous intimation of his 
intentions, passed a Rule and Ordinance, on the 14th of March, 
thus taking away the liberty of the Press, which your Majesty’s^ 
faithful subjects had so long and so happily enjoyed, and substi- 
tuting his own will and pleasure for the Laws of England, by 
which it had hitherto been governed. (This Rule, Ordinance, 
and Regulation is annexed : vide Paper annexed No. 1.)* 

7th. It being necessary according to the system established 
for the Government of this country that the above Regulation 
should receive the approbation of the Supreme Court by 
being registered there, after having been fixed up for 20 days 
on the walls of the Court-room, before it could become 
^ Thes^ annexed papers have not been publijshed as unnecessary. — E d. 
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Law, on the following Monday, (the 17th of March,) Mr. 
Fergusson, Barrister, moved the Court to allow parties who 
might feel themselves aggrieved by the New Regulation, to be 
heard against it by their Counsel before the sanction of the 
Court should establish it as Law, and the Honourable Sir Fran- 
cis Macnaghten, the sole acting Judge, expressed his willingness 
to hear in this manner, all that could be urged against it, and 
appointed Mondiiy the 31st of the same month of March, for 
Counsel to be heard. His Lordship also kindly suggested, that 
in the mean time, he thought it would be advisable to present a 
Memorial to Government, praying for the withdrawal of the 
said Rule and Ordinance. These observations from the Honour- 
able Sir Francis Macnaghten, inspired your Majesty’s faithful 
subjects at this Presidency, with a confident hope, that his Lord- 
ship disapproved of the Rule and Ordinance, and would use his 
influence with Government to second the prayer of the Memo- 
rial he recommended to be presented, or that at least in virtue 
of the authority vested in him for the purpose of protecting 
your faithful subjects against illegal and oppressive acts, he 
would prevent the proposed Rule from passing into Law. 

8 th. Your faithful subjects agreeable to a suggestion of 
this nature, proceeding from such a source, employed the few 
days irftervening, in preparing a Memorial to Government, con- 
taining a respectful representation of the reasons which existed 
against the proposed Rule and Ordinance being passed into Law ; 
but in preparing this Memorial in both the English and Bengallee 
Languages, and discussing the alterations suggested by the 
different individuals who wished to give it their support and 
signature, so much time was necessarily consumed, that it was 
not ready to be sent into circulation for signature until the 
SOth of March ; consequently only fifteen Natives of respect- 
ability had time to read it over and affix their signature before 
the following day on which it was to be discussed in the Supreme 
Court and finally sanctioned or rejected. Besides that this 
number was considered insufficient, it was then tqo late for 
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Govornmciit to act upon this Memorial, so^jas to supersede the 
discussions and decision that were to take place in the 'Court, 
and a few individuals, therefore, of those who concurred in it, 
hastily prepared another Memorial of the same tenor in the 
morning of that day, addressed to the Supreme Court itself, 
demonstrating our unshaken attachment to ^he British Govern- 
ment, and praying the Court to withhold its sanction from a 
Regulation which would deprive us of an invaluable privilege, 
firmly secured to us by Laws of the LSnd, which we had so long 
enjoyed and could not be charged with ever having abused. 
(Annexed paper No. 2.) And although from these circums- 
tances, the Memorial had still fewer signatures, your Majesty’s 
faithful subjects reposed in the hope, that in appealing to a Bri- 
tish Court of Law they might rely more on the justice of their 
cause, than the number or weight of names, especially,, since it 
is well known, that there are many under the immediate influence 
of Government, who would not express an opinion against the 
acts of those in power at the time, although it were to secure the 
salvation of all their countrymen. 

9th. This Memorial being, by the order of the Judge, read 
by the Registrar of the Court, Mr. Fergusson, (who besides his 
professional skill and eminence as an English Lawyep, has ac- 
quired by his long practice at the Calcutta Bar, a very intimate 
acquaintance with the state of this Country) in virtue of the 
permission granted him, entered into an argument, shewing the 
Rule and Ordinance to be both illegal and inexpedient. (The 
grounds on which he opposed it are given at length, annexed 
paper No. 3.) 

10th. These and other conclusive arguments, urged by 
Mr. Fergusson, and also by Mr. Turton, both eminently skilled 
in the Laws of England, powerfully strengthened the hopes 
previ6usly created by the observations that formerly fell from 
the Bench, that the learned Judge would enter his protest 
against such a direct violation of the Laws, and uncalled for 
invasion of the rights of your faithful subjects. 
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11th. Notwithstanding, we observed with astonishment 
and regret, that his Lordship, in giving his decision, paid no re- 
gard whatever to the above Memorial, not alluding to it in the 
most distant manner, nor to the arguments it contained ; and 
his Lordship further disclolsed, that at the time he expressed a 
desire to hear every objection that could be urged, and recom- 
mended a Memorial to Government against it, from which 
your faithful subjects unanimously hoped that the mind of the 
Judge was undecided, and rather unfavourable to the Rule, his 
Lordship had previously pledged himself by promise to Govern- 
ment to give it his sanction. (Annexed paper No. 4, containing 
the speech made by Sir Francis Macnaghtcn, the Judge who 
presided on the occasion.) 

12th. Your Majesty’s faithful subjects cannot account for 
the inconsistency manifested by Sir F. Macnaghten in two differ- 
ent points with regard to the sanctioning of this Regulation. In 
the first place, according to his Lordship’s own statement from 
the Bench, he refused not only once, but twice, to see the Rei 
giJation before it passed in Council, probably because his Itordj 
ship thought it improper for him to give it his approbation unt 
it came before him in the regular manner ; but ho afterwards, 
when application was made to him a third time, not only consen- 
ted to read it, but with some alterations agreed to give it his 
sanction, a change of conduct for which no reason was assigned 
by his Lordship. Again, when application was made to his 
Lordship to hear the objections that might bo urged against it, 
before giving it his Judicial approval, his Lordship withheld 
from the knowledge of the public, not only that he had already 
so pledged himself ; but even that he had previously seen the 
Regulation, and expressed himself ready to hear all that could 
be said respecting it, in the same manner as if his mind had been 
unfettered by any promise, and perfectly open to conyiction. 
Consequently, some of your Majesty’s faithful subjects prepared 
a Memorial and retained Counsel against the new Regulation, 
and had afterwards the mortification to find, that their repre- 
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sentations were treated with contemptuous neglect, and that the 
arguments of the most able Lawyers could be of no avail. 

13th. Your Majesty in Parliament has been graciously 
pleased to make it a part of the Law of this Country, that after 
a Regulation has passed the Council, it must be fixed up for 
twenty days in the Supreme Court, before it can be registered, 
so as to receive the full force of Law, an interval which allows 
the Judge time for deliberation and to hear from others all the 
objections that may exist to the proposed measure, and might 
have the effect of preventing the establishment of injudicious 
and inexpedient or unjust and oppressive acts ; but if, as in this 
case, the Judges enter into a previous compact with the local 
Government, and thus preclude the possibility of any effectual 
representation from your faithful subjects, who have no intima- 
tion of what is meditated till it be finally resolved upon, the 
salutary effect of twenty days’ delay is lost, and your faithful 
subjects will be in constant apprehension, that the most valuable 
and sacred of their rights may, as in this instance, be suddenly 
snatched from them at a moment ’s warning, before they know 
that such a measure is in contemplation, or have time to repre- 
sent the evils which it is calculated to inflict upon them. 

14th. In pursuance of the Regulation passed as above des- 
cribed, the Government issued an official order in the “ Govern- 
ment Gazette ” of the 5th of April, commanding the attention 
of Editors of Newspapers, or other periodical works, to certain 
restrictions therein contained, prohibiting all matters which it 
might consider as coming under the following heads : 

(1st.) Defamatory or contumelious reflections against the 
King, or a,ny of the Members of the Royal Family. 

(2nd.) Observations or statements touching the character, 
constitution, measures, or orders of the Court of Directors, or 
other public authorities in England, connected with the Govern- 
ment of India, or the character, constitution, measures, or orders 
of the Indian Governments, impugning the motives and designs 
of such authorities of Governments, or in any way tending to 
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bring them into hatred or contempt, to excite resistance to their 
orders, and to weaken their authority. 

(3rd.) Observations or statements of the above description, 
relative to, allied, or friendly Native Powers, their Ministers, or 
Representatives. 

(4th.) Defamatory or contumelious remarks or offensive 
insinuations levelled against the Governor General, the Gover- 
nors or Commanders-in-Chief, the Members of Council, or the 
Judges of His Majesty’s Courts at any of the Presidencies, or the 
Bishop of Calcutta, and publications of any description, tending 
to expose them to hatred, obloquy or contempt, also libellous or 
abusive reflections and insinuations against the Public Officers 
of Government. 

<5th.) Discussions having a tendency to create alarm or sus- 
picion among the native population of any intended official inter- 
ference with their religious opinions and observances, and irri- 
tating and insulting remarks on their peculiar usages and modes 
of thinking on religious subjects. 

(6th.) The republication from English, or other papers, of 
passages coming under the foregoing heads. 

(7th.) Defamatory publications tending to disturb the peace, 
harmony, and good order of society. 

(8th.) Anonymous appeals to the Public, relative to grie- 
vances of professional or official nature, alleged to have been 
sustained by public officers in the service of His Majesty or the 
Honourable Company. 

This Copy of the Restrictions will be authenticated by the 
annexed Copy, (No. 5.) 

15th. The above Restrictions, as they are capable of being 
interpreted, will in fact afford Government and all its Function- 
aries from the highest to the lowest, complete immunity from 
censure or exposure respecting any thing done by them iu their 
official capacity, however desirable it might be for the interest 
of this Country, and also that of the Honourable Company, that 
the public conduct of such public men should not be allowed to 
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pass unnoticed. It can scarcely be doubted that the real object 
of these Restrictions is, to afford all the Functionaries of Govern- 
ment complete security against their conduct being made the 
subject of observation, though it is associated with a number of 
other restraints totally uncalled’ for, but well calculated to soothe 
the supreme authorities in England and win their assent to the 
main object of the Rule — the suppression of public remark on 
the conduct of the public Officers of Government in India. 

16th. Your Majesty’s faithful subjects could have surely no 
inducement in this distant quarter of the world to make con- 
tumelious and injurious reflections on your Majesty or any of 
the members of your Majesty’s illustrious family, or to circulate 
them among people to whom your Majesty’s name is scarcely 
known, and to the greatest part of whom, even the fame of your 
greatness and power has not reached ; but to those few Natives 
who are possessed of sufficient information to understand the 
political situation of England, the English Newspapers and 
Books which are constantly brought to this country in great 
abundance, are equally intelligible with the periodical publica- 
tions printed in Calcutta. 

17th. Neither can your Majesty’s faithful subjects have any 
wish to make remarks on the proceedings of the Court of Direc- 
tors, of whose beneficent intentions they are well convinced, but 
that the Honourable Body who have so often manifested their 
earnest desire to ameliorate the condition of their Indian depen- 
dents, must be naturally anxious to be made exactly acquainted 
with the manner in which their wishes are carried into execu- 
tion, and the operation and effect of the acts passed relative to 
this countiry. 

18th. Whoever shall maliciously publish what has a ten- 
dency to bring the Government into hatred and contempt, or 
excite^, resistance to its orders, or weaken their authority, may 
be punished by Law as guilty of treason or sedition ; and surely 
in a country enjoying profound peace externally and internally, 
and where seditious and treasonable publications are unknown, it 
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could not be necessary for Government to throw aside of a 
sudden, the Laws which for any thing that has appeared, were 
fully sufficient, and arm itself with new and extraordinary powers 
at a time when that Government is more secure than at any 
former period, 

19th. It may surely be left for British Judges and Juries 
to determine whether the mention made of the proceedings of 
Government, be malevolent, seditious and dangerous to the estate, 
so as to render a writer or publisher culpable and amenable to 
punishment ; but if the mere mention of the conduct of Govern- 
ment without misrepresentation or malice on the part of the 
writer, bring it into hatred and contempt, such conduct will 
never receive the countenance or protection of your Majesty by 
the sanction of a Law to prevent its exposure to public observa- 
tion, and the discovery of that dissatisfaction it may have occa- 
sioned, which would afford the higher authorities an|opportunity 
of removing them. 

20th. After a body of English Missionaries have been la- 
bouring for about twenty-five years by preaching and distribu- 
ting publications in the native languages in all parts of Bengal, 
to bring the prevailing system of religion into disrepute, no 
alarm whatever prevails, because your Majesty’s faithful subjects 
possess the power of defending their Religion by the same means 
that are employed against it, and many of them have exercised 
» the freedom of the Press to combat the writings of English 
missionaries, and think no other protection necessary to the 
maintenance of their faith. While the Teachers of Christianity 
use only reason and persuation to propagate their Religion, 
your Majesty’s faithful subjects are content to defend theirs by 
the same weapons, convinced that true Religion needs not the 
aid of the sword or of legal penalties for its protection. While 
your Majesty’s faithful subjects perceived that Government 
shewed no displeasure, and claimed no arbitrary power of pre- 
venting the publication of what was written in defence of the 
prevailing religion of the country, it was impossible ilfo entertain 
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any such suspicion as that intimated in the 5th article, viz. that 
Government would interfere with the established faith of the 
natives of this country. Nevertheless, if any person with a 
malicious and seditious design were to circulate an unfounded 
rumour that Government meant so to interfere with our reli- 
gious privileges, ho would be severely punished by law : but 
if the Government really intended to adopt measures to change 
the religion of the country, your Majesty’s faithful subjects 
would be absolutely prohibited by the present Restrictions from 
intimating the appalling intelligence to their countrymen : and 
although they have every reason to hope that the English nation 
will never abandon that religious toleration which has distin- 
guished their progress in the East, it is impossible to foresee 
to what purposes of religious oppression such a Law might at 
some future time be applied. 

21st. The office of the Lord Bishop of Calcutta not calling 
him to preach Christianity in that part of the town inhabited by 
the natives, or to circulate Pamphlets among them against the 
established Religion of the Country, but being of a nature totally 
distinct, and not at all interfering with the religious opinion of 
the native population, they could never dream of vilifying and 
defaming his character or office. 

22nd. The Judges of the Supreme Court in Calcutta and 
of the English Courts of Judicature at the other Presidencies, 
enjoy, in virtue of their office, the power of protecting their ^ 
characters and official conduct from defamation and abuse : 
since such would be either a contempt of the Court, liable to 
summary punishment, or punishable by those Laws enacted 
against litel. It is therefore hard to be conceived, that they 
stand in need of still further protection, unless it should be 
wished thereby to create an idea of their infallibility, which 
however is incompatible with the freedom allowed to Barristers, 
of delivering their sentiments before hand on the justice or 
injustice of the opinions the Judges may pronounce, and in case 
of appeal; of controverting the justice and equity of their 
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decision. The only object such a restriction is calculated to 
attain, must therefore be defeated, unless it be meant thereby 
to prevent the publication of the pleadings which as they take 
place in an English Court of Judicature are by Law public, and 
ought to be accessible to all. 

23rd. The seventh restriction prohibiting defamatory publi- 
cations tending to disturb the peace, harmony, and good order 
of Society, is equally unnecessary, since the British Legislature 
has already provided a punishment for such offences by the 
Laws enacted against libel. 

24th. Your Majesty’s faithful subjects will not offer any 
more particular remarks on the superfluous Restrictions intro- 
duced to accompany those more important ones which are the 
principal object of Government, and will conclude with this 
general observation, that they are unnecessary, either because 
the offences prohibited arc imaginary and improbable, or because 
they are already provided for by the Laws of the Land, and 
either the Government does not intend to put them in force at 
all, or it is anxious to interrupt the regular course of justice, 
abolish the right of Trial by Jury, and, by taking the Law into 
its own hands, to combine the Legislative and Judicial power, 
which is destructive of all Civil Liberty. 

25th. Your Majesty’s faithful subjects have heard, that 
your Majesty constantly submits to the greatest freedom of 
remark among your British born subjects without losing any 
part of the homage and respect due to your exalted character 
and station, and that the conduct of your Ministers is constantly 
the topic of discussion, without destroying the dignity and 
power of the Government. While such is the case in^a country 
where it is said above nine-tenths of the Inhabitants read news- 
papers, and are therefore liable to be led by the opinions 
circulated through the Press, its capability of bringing a 
Government into hatred and contempt must be far less in a 
country where the great mass of the population do not read 
at all, and have the greatest reverence for men in power, of 
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whom they can only judge by what they feel, and are not to be 
moved by what is written, but by what is done, where conse- 
quently Government can only be brought into hatred and 
contempt by its own acts. 

26th. The Marquis of Has’cings, who had associated for the 
greater part of his life, with Kings and Princes, entertained 
no apprehension that the salutary control of public scrutiny 
which he commended, would bring him or his Indian adminis- 
tration into hatred and contempt ; and in effect, instead of such 
being the result, the greater the freedom he allowed to the 
European conductors of the Press, only rendered his name the 
most honored and revered in this part of the world, because 
it was universally believed, that his conduct proceeded from a 
consciousness of rectitude which feared no investigation. 

27th. But your faithful subjects might forbear urging 
further arguments on this subject to your Majesty, who with 
your actions open to observation, possess the love, the esteem, 
and the respect of mankind, in a degree which none of the 
despotic Monarchs of Europe or of Asia can ever attain^ 
whose subjects are prohibited from examining and expressing 
their opinions regarding their conduct. 

28th. Asia unfortunately affords few instances of Princes 
who have submitted their actions to the judgment of their 
subjects, but those who have done so, instead of falling into 
hatred and contempt, were the more loved and respected, while 
they lived, and their memory is still cherished by posterity ; 
whereas more despotic Monarchs, pursued by hatred in their 
life time, could with diflSculty escape the attempts of the rebel 
or the assaosin, and their names are either detested or forgotten^ 

29th. The idea of the possession of absolute power and 
perfection, is evidently not necessary to the stability of the 
Britisli Government of India, since your Majesty^s faithful 
subjects are accustomed to see private individuals citing the 
Government before the Supreme Court, where the justice of 
their acts is fearlessly impugned, and after the necessary 
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evidence being produced and due investigation made, judgment 
not unfrequently given against the Government, the judge not 
feeling himself restrained from passing just sentence by any 
fear of the Government being thereby brought into contempt. 
And your Majesty’s faithful subjects only pray, that it may be 
permitted by means of the Press or by some other means equally 
effectual, to bring forward evidence regarding the acts of 
Government which affect the general interest of the community, 
that they also may be investigated and reversed, when those who 
have the power of doing so, become convinced that they are 
improper or injurious. 

30th. A Government conscious of rectitude of intention, 
cannot be afraid of public scrutiny by means of the Press, since 
this instrument can be equally well employed as a weapon of 
defence, and a Government possessed of immense patronage, is 
more especially secure, since the greater part of the learning 
and talent in the country being already enlisted in the service, 
its actions, if they have any shadow of Justice, are sure of being 
ably and successfully defended. 

31st. Men in power hostile to the Liberty of the Press, 
which is a disagreeable check upon their conduct, when unable 
to discover any real evil arising from its existence, have 
attempted to make the world imagine, that it might, in some 
possible contingency, afford the means of combination against 
^the Government, but not to mention that extraordinary emer- 
gencies would warrant measures which in ordinary times are 
totally unjustifiable, your Majesty is well aware, that a Free 
Press has never yet caused a revolution in any part of the 
world, because, while men can easily represent the gHevances 
arising from the conduct of the local authorities to the supreme 
Government, and thus get them redressed, the grounds of 
discontent that excite revolution are removed ; whereas, where 
no freedom of the Press existed, and grievances consequently 
remained unrepresented and unredressed, innumerable revolu- 
tions have taken place in all parts of the globe, or if prevented 
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by the armed force of the Government, the people continued 
ready for insurrection. 

82nd. The servants of the Honourable Company are neces- 
sarily firmly attached to that system from which they derive 
their consequence and power, and on which their hopes of higher 
honours and still greater emoluments depend ; and if it be 
possible to imagine, that these strong considerations are not 
sufficient to preserve subordination among them, the power of 
suspension and ruin which hangs over their heads for any 
deviation from duty, is certainly sufficient to secure that object. 

33rd. After the British Government has existed for so 
many years, it has acquired a certain standard character in the 
minds of the natives of India, from the many excellent men who 
have from time to time held the reins of power, and the principles 
by which they have been guided. Whatever opinion therefore, 
may be entertained of the individuals composing it at a parti- 
cular period, while the source of power remains the same, your 
Majesty’s faithful subjects cannot of a sudden lose confidence 
in the virtue of the stream, since although it may for a period be 
tainted with corruption, yet in the natural course of events it 
must soon resume its accustomed character. Should individuals 
abuse the power entrusted to them, public resentment cannot be 
transferred from the delinquents to the Government itself, while 
there is a prospect of remedy from the higher authorities ; and 
should the highest in this country turn a deaf ear to all com- 
plaint, by forbidding grievances to be even mentioned, the 
spirit of loyalty is still kept alive by the hope of redress from 
the authorities in England ; thus the attachment of the Natives 
of India, tb the British Government must be as permanent as 
their confidence in the honour and Justice of the British nation, 
which is their last Court of Appeal next to Heaven. But if 
they Nje prevented from making their real condition known in 
England, deprived of this hope of redress, they will consider 
the most peculiar excellence of the British Government of India, 
as done away. 
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34th. If these conclusions drawn from the particular 
circumstances of this country, be met with such an argument 
as that a colony or distant dependency can never safely be en- 
trusted with the Liberty of the Press, and that therefore Natives 
of Bengal cannot be allowed to exercise the privileges they have 
so long enjoyed, this would be in other words to tell them, that 
they are condemned to perpetual oppression and degradation, 
from which they can have no hope of being raised during the 
existence of the British Power. 

35th. The British nation has never yet descended to avow 
a principle so foreign to their character, and if they could for a 
moment entertain the idea of preserving their power by keeping 
their colonies in ignorance, the prohibition of periodical publica- 
tions is not enough, but printing of all kinds, education, and 
every other means of diffusing knowledge should be equally dis- 
couraged and put down. For it must be the distant consequen- 
ces of the diffusion of knowledge that are dreaded by those (if 
there be any such) who are really apprehensive for the stability 
of Government, since it is well known to all in the least acquain- 
ted with this country, that although every effort were made by 
periodical as well as other publications, a great number of years 
must elapse before any considerable change can be made in the 
existing habits and opinions of the Natives of India, so firmly 
are they wedded to established custom. Should apprehensions 
so unworthy of the English nation prevail, then, unlike the an- 
cient Romans who extended their knowledge and civilization 
with their conquests, ignorance and degradation must mark the 
extent of British Power. Yet surely even this, affords no hope 
of perpetual Rule, since notwithstanding the tyranny and oppres- 
sion of Gengis Khan and Tamerlane, their empire was not so 
lasting as that of the Romans, who to the proud title of con- 
querors, added the more glorious one of Enlighteners 4 )f the 
World. And of the two most renowned and powerful monarchs 
among the Moguls, Ukbar was celebrated for his clemency, for 
his encouragement of learning, and for granting civil and religi- 
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OHS liberty to his subjects, and Arungzebe, for his cruelty and 
intolerance, yet the former reigned happy, extended his power 
and his dominions, and his memory is still adored, whereas the 
other, though endowed with equal abilities and possessed of 
equal power and enterprize, mfet with many reverses and mis- 
fortunes during his life time, and his name is now held in abhor- 
rence. 

36th. It is well known that despotic Governments naturally 
desire the suppression of any freedom of expression which might 
tend to expose their acts to the obloquy which ever attends the 
exercise of tyranny or oppression, and the argument they cons- 
tantly resort to, is, that the spread of knowledge is dangerous 
to the existence of all legitimate authority, since, as a people 
become enlightened, they will discover that by a unity of effort, 
the many may easily shake off the yoke of the few, and thus 
become emancipated from the restraints of power altogether, 
forgetting the lesson derived from history, that in countries 
which have made the smallest advances in civilization, anarchy 
and revolution are most prevalent — while on the other hand, in 
nations the most enlightened, any revolt against governments 
which have guarded inviolate the rights of the governed, is most 
rare, and that the resistance of a people advanced in knowledge, 
has ever been — not against the existence, — but against the abus- 
es of the Governing power. Canada, during the late war with 
America, afforded a memorable instance of the truth of this 
argument. The enlightened inhabitants of that colony, finding 
that their rights and privileges had been secured to them, their 
complaints listened to, and their grievances redressed by the 
British gcvernment, resisted every attempt of the United States 
to seduce them from their allegiance to it. In fact, it may be 
fearlessly averred, that the more enlightened a people become, 
the Iqss likely they are to revolt against the governing power, 
as long as it is exercised with justice tempered with mercy, and 
the rights and privileges of the governed are held sacred from 
any invasion. 
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37tli. If your Majesty^s faithful subjects could conceive for 
a moment, that the British nation actiuitod solely hy interested 
policy, considered India merely as a valuable pro[)(‘ity, and 
would regard nothing but the best means of seen ring its p )SS( s- 
sion and turning it to advantage, even then, it Avould oo of 
importance to ascertain whether this property bo well takcMi circ 
of by their servants, on the same principle that good i^iasG'rs 
are not indifferent about the treatment of their slaves. 

38th. While therefore the existence of a fre^o Press is equally 
necessary for tlie sake of the Governors and tlii* g(n erned, it 
is possible a natiojial feeling may lead the British people to 
suppose, that in two points, the peculiar situation of this country 
requires a modification of the laws enacted for the controul of 
the Press in England. First, that for the sake of greattn* secu- 
rity and to preserve the union existing betwi^on England and 
this country, it might be necessary to enact a ])enalty to be 
inflicted on such persons as might endeavour to excite hatred in 
the minds of the Natives of India against the English luition. 
Secondly, that a penalty should be inflicted on such as might 
seditiously attempt to excite hostilities with neighbouring or 
friendly states. Although your Majesty’s faithful subjects are 
not aware that any thing has yet occurred to call for the precau- 
tions thus anticipated, yet should such or any otb(‘r limitations 
of the liberty of the Press be deemed necessary, they arc per- 
fectly willing to submit to additional j)enalties to bo legady 
inflicted. But they must humbly enter ^lieir pro^^st against the 
injustice of robbing them of their long i. cd j. g privileges, by 
the introduction of numerous arbitray restrictions, to^ally^ 
uncalled for by the circumstances of the country — ai»d whatever 
may be their intention, calculated to suppress truth, protect 
abuses — and encourage oppression. 

39th. Your Majesty’s faithful subjects now beg leaver to call 
your Majesty’s attention to some peculiarly injurious conse- 
quences of the new laws that have thns been suddenly introduced 
in the manner above described. First, the above lUile and 
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Ordinance has deprived your Majesty’s faithful subjects of the 
liberty of the Press, which they had enjoyed for so many years 
since the establishment of the British Rule. Secondly, your 
Majesty’s faithful subjects are deprived of the protection of your 
Majesty and the high council of the British nation, who have 
hitherto exclusively exercised the legislative power in this part 
of your Majesty’s dominions. 

40th. If upon rojiresontatioiis being made by the local 
authorities in the country, your Majesty after due investigation 
had been pleased with the advice of the high council of the 
realm to order the abolition of the liberty of the Press in India, 
your Majesty’s faithful subjects from the feeling of respect and 
loyalty due to tlie supreme legistalive power, would have 
patiently submitted, since althcugh they would in that case, 
still have lost one of their most precious privileges, yet their 
claim to the superintendence and protection of the highest 
legislative authority, in whom your faithful subjects have 
unbounded confidence, would still have remained unshaken ; 
but were this Rule and Ordinance of the local Government to 
be held valid, and thus remain as a precedent for similar pro- 
ceedings in future, your faithful subjects would find their hope 
of protection from the Supreme Government, cut oif, and all 
their civil and religious rights placed entirely at the mercy of 
such individuals as may be sent from England to assume the 
executive authority in this country, or rise into power through 
the routine of and who from long officiating in an 

inferior station, may have contracted prejudices against indivi- 
duals or classes of men, which ought not to find shelter in the 
breast of the Legislator. 

41st. As it never has been imagined, or surmised in this 
country, that the Government was in any immediate danger 
from the operation of the native Press, it cannot be pretended, 
that the public safety required strong measures to be instantly 
adopted, and that consequently there was not sufficient time to 
make a representation to the authorities in England, and wait 
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for their decision, or that it was incumbent on the highest 
Judicial authority in India, to sanction an act so repugnant to 
the laws of England, which he has sworn to maintain inviolate. 

42nd. If as your Majesty’s faithful subjects have been 
informed, this Government wei^e dissatisfied with the conduct 
of the English newspaper, called the Calcutta Journal,’^ the 
banishment of the Editor of that paper, and the power of 
punishing those left by him to manage his cuvicern, sliould they 
also give offence, might have satisfied the Government ; but at 
any rate your Majesty’s faithful subjects, who are natives of this 
country, against whom there is not the shadow of a charge, arc 
at a loss to understand the nature of that justice which punishes 
them, for the fault imputed to others. Yet notwithstanding 
what the local authorities of this country have done, your faith- 
ful subjects feel confident, that your Majesty will not suffer it 
to be believed throughout your Indian territories, that it is 
British justice to punish millions for tlie fault iiniuited to one 
individual. 

43rd. The abolition of this most precious of their privileges, 
is the more appalling to your Majesty’s faithful subjects, 
because it is a violent infringement of their civil and religious 
rights, which under the British Government, they hoped would 
be always secure. Your Majesty is aware, that under their 
former Mohammudan Rulers, the natives of this country enjoyed 
every political privilege in common with Mussulmans, being 
eligible to the highest offices in the state, entrusted with the 
command of armies and the government of provinces, and often 
chosen as advisers to their Prince, without disqualification or 
degrading distinction on account of their religion ov the place 
of their birth. They used to receive free grants of land ex- 
empted from any payments of revenue, and besides the highest 
salaries allowed under the Government, they enjoyed »free of 
charge, large tracts of country attached to certain offices of trust 
and dignity, while natives of learning and talent were rewarded 
with numerous situations of honour and emolument. Althoufrb 
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under the Briiisli llule, tlio natives of India, have entirely lost 
this political consequence, your Majesty’s faithful subjects were 
consoled by the more secure enjoyment of those civil and religi- 
ous rights which had been so often violated by the rapacity and 
intolerance of the Mussulmans ^'and notwithstanding the loss of 
politicrd rank and power, they considered themselves much 
ha])pier in the enjoyment of civil and religious liberty than were 
their ancestors : but if these rights that remain are allowed to 
be unceremoniously invaded, the most valuable of them being 
placed at the mercy of one or two individuals, the basis on which 
they have founded their hopes of comfort and happiness under 
the British Power, will bo destroyed. 

44th. Your Majesty has been pleased to place this part of 
your dominions under the immediate controul of the Clourt of 
Directors, and this Honourable Body have committed the entire 
management of this country (Calcutta excepted) to a number of 
gontlemen styled Civil Servants, usually under the superinten- 
d mcc of a Governor General. These gentlemen who are entrust- 
ed with the whole administration, consist of three classes ; First, 
subordinate local officers, such as Judges of Districts, Magistrates, 
Collectors and commercial agents ; Secondly, officers superior to 
them as Judges of Circuit, and Members of different Revenue 
and Commercial Boards, &c. Thirdly, those who fill the highest 
and most important offices, as Judges of the Sudder Dewany 
Adalut, Secretaries to Government, the Members of the Supreme 
Council, and sometimes a Civil Servant may rise to the highest 
office, of Governor General of India. In former times, native 
fathers were anxious to educate their children according to the 
usages of those days, in order to qualify them for such offices under 
government as they might reasonably hope to obtain ; and young 
men had the most powerful motives for sedulously cultivating 
their minds, in the laudable ambition of rising by their merits to 
an honourable rank in society ; whereas, under the present system, 
so trifling are the rewards held out to native talent, that hardly 
any stimulus to intellectual improvement remains ; yet, your 
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Majesty’s faithful subjects felt confident, that notwithstanding 
these unfavourable circumstances, the natives of India would not 
sink into absolute mental lethargy while allowed to aspire to 
distinction in the world of letters, and to exercise the liberty of 
the Press for their moral and irftelleetual improvement, which 
are far more valuable than the acquisition of riches or any other 
temporal advantages under arbitrary power. 

45th. Those gentlemen propose and enact laws for the 
Government of the extensive territory under their controul, and 
also administer these laws ; collect revenue of all sorts, and 
superintend manufactories carried on in behalf of the state ; and 
they have introduced according to their judgment, certain judi- 
cial, commercial, and revenue systems, to which it may be sup- 
posed they arc partial, as being their own, and therefore support 
them with their whole influence and abilities as of the most effi- 
cient and salutary character. It is also the established custom 
of these gentlemen to transmit official reports from time to time, 
to the Court of Directors, to make them acquainted with the 
mode in which the country is governed, and the happiness enjoyed 
by the people of this vast empire, from the manner in which 
the laws are administered. 

46th. Granting that those gentlemen were almost infallible 
in their judgment and their systems nearly perfect ; yet your 
Majesty’s faithful subjects may be allowed to presume, that the 
paternal anxiety which the Court of Directors have often 
expressed for the welfare of the many millions dependent upon 
them in a country situated at the distance of several thousand 
miles, would suggest to them the propriety of establishing some 
other means besides, to ascertain whether the systems introduced 
in their Indian possessions, prove so beneficial to the natives of 
this country, as their authors might fondly suppose or would have 
others believe, and whether the Rules and Regulations owhich 
may appear excellent in their eyes, are strictly put in practice. 

47th. Your Majesty’s faithful ::ubjects are aware of no 
means by which impartial information on these subjects can be 
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obtained by the Court of Directors or other authorities in 
England, except in one of the two following modes : either, 
first, by the existence of a Free Press in this country and the 
Establishment of Newspapers in the different Districts under 
the special patronage of the Court of Directors and subject to 
the controul of law only, or secondly by the appointment of a 
commission composed of Gentlemen of intelligence and respect- 
ability, totally unconnected with the Governing Body in this 
country, which may from time to time, investigate on the spot, 
the condition of your Majesty^s faithful subjects, and judge 
with their own eyes regarding the operation of the systems of 
law and jurisprudence under which they live. 

48th. But the immense labour required for surveying a 
country of such extent, and the great expense that would bo neces- 
sary to induce men of such reputation and ability as manifestly 
to qualify them for the important task, to undertake a work of 
such difficulty, which must be frequently repeated, present 
great, if not insuperable obstacles to the introduction or efficacy 
of the latter mode of proceeding bv commission ; from which 
your Majesty’s faithful subjects therefore, do not entertain any 
sanguine expectations ; unless your Majesty influeuvced by 
humane considerations for the welfare of your subjects, were 
graciously pleased to enjoin its adoption from a conviction of its 
expediency whatever might be the expense attending it. 

4Dth. The publication of truth and the natural expression 
of men’s sentiments through the medium of the Press, entail 
no burden on the State, and should it appear to your Majesty 
and the enlightened men placed about your throne, that this pre- 
cious privilege which is so essential to the well being of your 
faithful subjects, could not safely bo entrusted to the Natives of 
India, although they have given such unquestionable proofs of 
their loyalty and attachment, subject only to the restraints wisely 
imposed upon the Press by the laws of England, your faith- 
ful subjects intreat on behalf of their countrymen, that your 
Majesty will be graciously pleased to grant it, subject to such 
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soveror restraints and heavier penalties as may be deemed neces- 
sary ; but legal restraints, not those of arbitrary power — and 
penalties to be inflicted after trial and conviction according to 
the forms of the Laws of England, — not at the will and pleasure 
of one or two individuals without investigation or without hear- 
ing any defence or going through any of the forms prescribed 
by law, to ensure the equitable administration of justice. 

50th. Notwithstanding the despotic power of the Mogul 
Princes who formerly ruled over this country, and that their 
conduct was often cruel and arbitrary, yet the wise and virtu- 
ous among them, always employed two intelligencers at the re- 
sidence of their Nawabs or Lord Lieutenants, an Ukhbar-nurees^ 
or news-writer who published an account of whatever happened, 
and a Kkoofeanuvecs^ or confidential correspondent, who sent a 
private and particular account of every occurrence worthy of 
notice ; and although these Lord Lieutenants were often parti- 
cular friends or near relations to the Prince, he did not trust 
entirely to themselves for a faithful and impartial report of their 
administration, and degraded them when they appeared to de- 
serve it, either for their own faults or for their negligence in not 
checking the delinquencies of their subordinate ofiicers ; which 
shews, that even the Mogul Princes, although their form of 
Government admitted of nothing better, were convinced, that 
in a country so rich and so replete with temptations, a restraint 
of some kind was absolutely necessary, to prevent the abuses 
that are so liable to flow from the possession of power. 

51st. The country still abounds in wealth, and its inhabi- 
tants are still addicted to the same corrupt means of compassing 
their ends, to which from having long lived under" arbitrary 
Government, they have become naturally habituated and if its 
present Rulers have brought with them purer principles from 
the land of their birth which may better withstand the inftienco 
of long residence amid the numerous temptations to which they 
are exposed ; — on the other hand, from the seat of the Supreme 
Government being placed at an immense distance and the 
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channel of communication entirely in their own hands, they 
are left more at liberty to follow their own interests, and looking 
forward to the quiet and secure enjoyment of their wealth in 
their native land, they may care little for the character they 
leave behind them in a remote country, among a people for 
whose opinion they have no regard. Your Majesty’s faithful 
subjects therefore, humbly presume, that the existence of a 
restraint of some kind, is absolutely necessary to preserve your 
faithful subjects from the abuses of uncontrouled power. 

52nd. That your Majesty may be convinced, that your faith- 
ful subjects do not allude merely to possible abuses, or point 
out only theoretical defects in established systems, they beg 
leave to call your Majesty’s attention to the observations con- 
tained in a Number of a most respectable Baptist Missionary 
work, the accuracy of which, although it has now been two 
years* in circulation, in all parts of India, not one of the numer- 
ous civil servants of the Honourable Company, has ventured to 
dispute nor have the flagrant abuses it points out, been remedied. 

53rd. It might be urged on the other hand, that persons 
who feel aggrieved, may transmit representations to the Court 
of Directors, and thus obtain redress ; but the natives of this 
country are generally ignorant of this mode of proceeding ; and 
with neither friends in England nor knowledge of the country, 
they could entertain no hope of success, since they know that 
the transmission of their representations, depends in point of 
time, upon the pleasure of the local Government, which will 
probably, in order to counteract their influence, accompany them 
with observations, the nature of which would be totally unknown 
to the cctoplainants, — discouragements which in fact have oper- 
ated as complete preventives, so that no instance of such a re- 
presentation from the Natives of Bengal, has ever been known. 

Mth. In conclusion, your Majesty’s faithful subjects hum- 
bly beseech your Majesty, first, to cause the Rule and Ordinance 
and Regulation before mentioned, which has been registered by 

^ No ly". Quarterly series of the Friend of India, piiidished in Dec. 1821. 
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the Judge of your Majesty’s Court, to be rescinded ; and to pro- 
hibit any authority in this country, from assuming the legislative 
power, or prerogatives of your Majesty and the High Council of 
the Realm, to narrow the privileges and destroy the rights of 
your Majesty’s faithful subject^ who claim your protection, 
and are willing to submit to such laws, as your Majesty with 
the advice of your Council, shall be graciously pleased to enact. 

Secondly, your Majesty’s faithful subjects humbly pray, 
that your Majesty will be pleased to confirm to them the privi- 
lege, they have so long enjoyed, of expressing their sentiments 
through the medium of the Press, subject to such legal restraints 
as may be thought necessary, or that your Majesty will be gra- 
ciously pleased to appoint a commission of intelligent and inde- 
pendent Gentlemen, to inquire into the real condition of the 
millions Providence has placed under your high protection. 

55th. Your Majesty’s faithful subjects from the distance of 
almost half the globe, appeal to your Majesty’s heart by the 
sympathy which forms a paternal tie between you and the low- 
est of your subjects, not to overlook their condition ; they 
appeal to you by the honour of that great nation which under 
your Royal auspices has obtained the glorious title of Liberator 
of Europe, not to permit the possibility of millions of your 
subjects being wantonly trampled on and oppressed ; they lastly 
appeal to you by the glory of your Crown on which the eyes 
of the world are fixed, not to consign the natives of India, 
to perpetual oppression and degradation. 
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A LETTER ON ENGLISH EDUCATION/ 


To HIS Excellency the Right Honorable Lord Amherst, 
Governor General in Council. 


My Lord, 

Humbly reluctant as the natives of India are to obtrude upon 
the notice of Government the sentiments they entertain on any 
public measure, there are circumstances when silence would be 
carrying this respectful feeling to culpable excess. The present 
rulers of India, coming from a distace of many thousand miles 
to govern a people whose language, literature, manners, cus- 
toms, and ideas, are almost entirely new and strange to them, 

• It is well known that among those persons who laboured for the 
spread of English Education in this country Raja Ram Mohun Roy 
was one of the foremost. The old Hindu College owed its origin to 
the exertions of Sir Edward Hyde East, David Hare, and Ram Mohun 
Roy. After the establishment of the Hindu College there began the 
celebrated controversy between the * Orientalists,’ i. c. persons who were 
for the encouragement of the study of the oriental languages and 
against the introduction of English Education, and the ‘Anglicists,’ 
i. e, the advocates of English Education, of whom Ram Mohun Roy 
was one of the most prominent. This controversy raged for some 12 
years or more till it was ended by the Resolution of Lord William 
Bentinck, of the 7th May 1835. It was at the first stage of this 
controversy, when the Orientalists had induced the Government to 
sanction the establishment of a Sanscrit College, that the above letter 
was written, the object of it being to protest against the proposed 
measure^ It was owing perhaps to this agitation that the foundation 
stone of the building, intended for the Sanscrit College, was laid 
in the name of the Hindu College (February 1824,) and the Hindu 
College was located there together with the Sanscrit College.— Ed. 
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cannot easily become so intimately acquainted with their real 
circumstances as the natives of the country are themselves. We 
should therefore be guilty of a gross dereliction of duty to our- 
selves and afford our rulers just grounds of complaint at our 
apathy, did we omit on occasions of importance like the present, 
to supply them with such accurate information as might enable 
them to devise and adopt measures calculated to be beneficial 
to the country, and thus second by our local knowledge and 
experience their declared benevolent intentions for its im- 
provement. 

The establishment of a new Sanscrit School in Calcutta 
evinces the laudable desire of Government to improve the natives 
of India by education, — a blessmg for which they must ever be 
grateful, and every well-wisher of the human race must be desir- 
ous that the efforts made to promote it, should be guided by 
the most enlightened principles, so that the stream of intelligence 
may flow in the most useful channels. 

When this seminary of learning was proposed, we under- 
stood that the Government in England had ordered a consider- 
able sum of money to be annually devoted to the instruction 
of its Indian subjects. We were filled with sanguine hopes that 
this sum would be laid out in employing European gentlemen of 
talent and education to instruct the natives of India in Mathe- 
matics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Anatomy, and other 
useful sciences, which the natives of Europe have carried to a 
degree of perfection that has raised them above the inhabitants 
of other parts of the world. 

While we looked forward with pleasing hope to the dawn of 
knowledge, thus promised to the rising generation, our hearts were 
filled with mingled feelings of delight and gratitude, we already 
offered up thanks to Providence for inspiring the most generous 
and enlightened nations of the West with the glorious ambition 
of planting in Asia the arts and sciences of Modern Europe. 

We find that the Government are establishing a Sanscrit 
school under Hindu Pundits to impart such knowledge as is 
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already current in India. This seminary (similar in character to 
those which existed in Europe before the time of Lord Bacon) 
can only be expected to load the minds of youth with 
grammatical niceties and metaphysical distinctions of little or 
no practical use to the possessore or to society. The pupils will 
there acquire what was known two thousand years ago with the 
addition of vain and empty subtleties since then produced by 
speculative men, such as is already commonly taught in all 
parts of India. 

The ’Sanscrit language, so difficult that almost a life time 
is necessary for its acquision, is well known to have been for ages 
a lamentable check to the diffusion of knowledge, and the 
learning concealed under this almost impervious veil, is far 
from sufficient to reward the labour of acquiring it. But if it 
were thought necessary to perpetuate this language for the sake 
of the portion of valuable information it contains, this might 
be much more easily accomplished by other means than the 
establishment of a new Sanscrit College, for there have been 
always and are now numerous professors of Sanscrit in the 
different parts of the country engaged in teaching this 
language, as^ell as the other branches of literature which are 
to be the object of the new seminary. Therefore their more 
diligent cultivation, if desirable, would be effectualy promoted, 
by holding out premiums and granting certain allowances to 
their most eminent professors, who have already undertaken 
on their own account to teach them, and would by such rewards 
be stimulated to still greater exertion. 

From these considerations, as the sum set apart for the 
instruction of the natives" of India was intended by the Govern- 
ment in England for the improvement of its Indian subjects, 
I beg leave to state, with due deference to your Lordship’s 
exalted situation, that if the plan now adopted be followed, it 
will completely defeat the object proposed, since no improvement 
can be expected from inducing young men to consume a dozen 
of years of the most valuable period of their lives, in acquiring 
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the niceties of Baikaran or Sanskrit Orammar, for instance, 
in learning to discuss such points as the following : hhada^ 
signifying to eat, khadati he or she or it eats, query, whether 
does khadati taken as a whole convey the meaning he, she or 
it eats, or are separate parts^ of this meaning conveyed by 
distinctions of the words, as if in the English language it 
were asked how much meaning is there in the eat and how much 
in the «, and is the whole meaning of the word conveyed 
by these two portions of it distinctly or by them taken jointly ? 

Neither can much improvement arise from such speculations 
as the following which are the themes suggested by the Vedanta, 
— in what manner is the soul absorbed in the Deity ? What 
relation does it bear to the Divine Essence ? Nor will youths 
be fitted to be better members of society by the Vedantic doc- 
trines which teach them to believe, that all visible things have 
no real existence, that as father, brother, &c. have no actual entity, 
they consequently deserve no real affection, and therefore the 
sooner we escape from them and leave the world the better. 

Again, no essential benefit can be derived by the student 
of the Mimansa from knowing what it is that makes the 
killer of a goat sinless by pronouncing cer^in passages 
of the Vendata and what is the real nature and operative 
influence of passages of the Vedas, &c. 

The student of the Nay a Shastra cannot be said to have 
improved his mind after he has learned from it into how many 
ideal classes the objects in the universe are divided and what 
speculative relation, the soul bears to the body, the body to the 
soul, the eye to the ear, &c. 

In order to enable your Lordship to appreciate the utility 
of encouraging such imaginary learning as above characterized, 
I beg your Lordship will be pleased to compare the state of 
science and literature in Europe before the time of Lord Bacon 
with the progess of knowledege made since he wrote. 

If it had been intended to keep the British nation in ignorance 
of real knowledge, the Baconian philosophy would not have 
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been allowed to displace the system of the schoolmen which 
was the best calculated to perpetuate ignorance. In the same 
manner the Sanscrit system of education would be the best 
calculated to keep this country in darkness, if such had been the 
policy of the British legislature. But as the improvement of 
the native population is the object of the Government, it will 
consequently promote a more liberal and enlightened system of 
instruction, embracing Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Anatomy, with other useful sciences, which may 
be accomplished with the sums proposed by employing a few 
gentlemen of talent and learning educated in Europe and 
providing a College furnished with necessary books, instruments, 
and other apparatus. 

In presenting this subject to your Lordship, I conceive myself 
discharging a solemn duty which I owe to my countrymen, and 
also to that enlightened sovereign and legislature which have 
extended their benevolent care to this distant land, actuated 
by a desire to improve the inhabitants, and therefore humbly 
trust you will excuse the liberty I have taken in thus expressing 
my sentiments to your Lordship. 

I have the honor &c. 


RAMMOIIUN ROY. 






INTRODUCTION.* 


Several of my friends having’ expressed a wish to be 
possessed of copies of my Translation of the Veds, and Con- 
troversies with those Brahmnns who are advocates for idolatry, 

I have collected for republication such of those tracts as I could 
find, either among my own papers or those of my friends who 
happened to have brought them from India, and now offer them 
to the public in their original form. 

I feel induced to set forth here, briefly, the substance of 
these writings, to facilitate the comprehension of their purport, 
as being foreign to the generality of European readers. The 
Veds (or properly speaking, the spiritual parts of them) 
uniformly declare, that man is prone by nature, or by habit, to 
reduce the object or objects of his veneration and worship 
(though admitted to be unknown) to tangible forms, ascribing 
to such objects attributes, supposed excellent according to his 
own notions ; whence idolatry, gross or refined, takes its origin, 
and perverts the true course of intellect to vain fancies. These 
authorities, therefore, hold out precautions against framing a 
deity after human imagination, and recommend mankind to 
direct all researches towards the surrounding objects, viewed 
either collectively or individually, bearing in mind their regular, 
wise and wonderful combinations and arrangements, since 
such researches cannot fail, they affirm, to lead an unbiassed 
mind to a notion of a Supremo Existence, who so sublimely 
designs and disposes of them, as is every where traced through 
the universe. The same Veds represent rites and external 

* This Introduction appears in the ^ Translation of several principal Books, 
Passages, and Texts of the Veds, and of some controversial works on 
Brahmunical Theology ’ which Ram Mohun Roy published in London in 
1832, and from which many of the tracts contained in this volume have 
been reprinted.— Ed. 
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worship addressed to the planets and elementary objects, or 
personified abstract notions, as well as to deified heroes, as 
intended for persons of mean capacity ; but enjoin spiritual 
devotion, as already described, benevolence, and self-control, 
as the only means of securing Hiss. 

BAMMOHUN ROY. 

London, July 23, 1832. 

P. S. In all the following Translations, except the Cena Upanishad, 
the mode of spelling Sanscrit words in English, adopted by Dr. J. B. 
Gilchrist, has been observed. 



AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH/ 


My dear Friend, 

In conformity with the wish, you have frequently 
expressed, that I should give you an outline of my life, I have 
now the pleasure to give you the following very brief sketch. 

My ancestors were Brahmins of a high order, and, from time 
immemorial, were devoted to the religious duties of their race, 
down to my fifth progenitor, who about one hundred and forty 
years ago gave up spiritual exercises for worldly pursuits and 
aggrandisement. His descendants ever since have followed his 
example, and, according to the usual fate of courtiers, with 
various success, sometimes rising to honour and sometimes 
falling ; sometimes rich and sometimes poor ; sometimes excel- 
ling in success, sometimes miserable through disappointment. 
But my maternal ancestors, being of the sacerdotal order by 
profession as well as by birth, and of a family than which none 
holds a higher rank in that profession, have up to the present 
day uniformly adhered to a life of religious observances and 
devotion, preferring peace and tranquility of mind to the 
excitements of ambition, and all the allurements of worldly 
grandeur. 

In Conformity with the usage of my paternal race, and the 
wish of my father, I studied the Persian and Arabic languages,— 

• Miss Carpenter thus introduced this Autobiographical Sketch into 
her book, ' Last days in England of Raja Ram Mohun foy’ 

“ The following letter from Ram Mohun Roy himself first appeared 
in the ‘ Athenaeum,’ and in the ‘ Literary Gazette ;* from one or other 
of which it was copied into various newspapers. It was written just 
before be went to France. It was probably designed for some dis- 
tinguished person who had desired him to give an outline of his history ; 
and he adopted this form for the purpose. The letter may be considered 
as addressed to his friend Mr. Gordon, of Calcutta. —Ed. 
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these being indispensable to those who attached themselves to 
the courts of the Mahommodan princes ; and agreeably to the 
usage of my maternal relations, I devoted myself to the study 
of the Sanscrit and the theological works written in it, which 
contain the body of Hindoo litCTature, law and religion. 

When about the age of sixteen, I composed a manuscript 
calling in question the validity of the idolatrous system of the 
Hindoos. This, together with my known sentiments on that 
subject, having produced a coolness between me and my imme- 
diate kindred, I proceeded on my travels, and passed through 
different countries, chiefly within, but some beyond, the bounds 
of Hindoostan, with a feeling of great aversion to the establish- 
ment of the British power in India. When I had reached the 
age of twenty, my father recalled me, and restored me to his 
favour ; after which I first saw and began to associate with 
Europeans, and soon after made myself tolerably acquainted 
with their laws and form of government. Finding them gener- 
ally more intelligent, more steady and moderate in their con- 
duct, I gave up my prejudice against them, and became inclined 
in their favour, feeling persuaded that their rule, though a 
foreign yoke, would lead more speedily and surely to the ameli- 
oration of the native inhabitants ; and I enjoyed the confidence 
of several of them even in their public capacity. My continued 
controversies with the Brahmins on the subject of their idolatry 
and superstition, and my interference with their custom of 
burning widows, and other pernicious practices, revived and 
increased their animosity against me ; and through their influ- 
ence with my family, my father was again obliged to withdraw 
his countei?ance openly, though his limited pecuniary support 
was still continued to me. 

After my father’s death I opposed the advocates of idolatry 
with still greater boldness. Availing myself of the art of print- 
ing, now established in India, I published various works and 
pamphlets against their errors, in the native and foreign langu- 
ages. Tliis raised such a feeling against me, that I was at last 
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deserted by every person except two or three Scotch friends, 
to whom, and the nation to which they belong, I always feel 
grateful. 

The ground which I took in all my controversies was, 
not that of opposition to Brahminism^ but to a perversion of it ; 
and I endeavoured to show that the idolatry of the Brahmins 
was contrary to the practice of their ancestors, and the prin- 
ciples of the ancient books and authorities which they profess 
to revere and obey. Notwithstanding the violence of the opposi- 
tion and resistance to my opinions, several highly respectable 
persons, both among my own relations and others, began to 
adopt the same sentiments. 

I now felt a strong wish to visit Europe, and obtain, by per- 
sonal observation, a more thorough insight into its manners, 
customs, religion, and political institutions. I refrained, how- 
ever, from carrying this intention into effect until the friends 
who coincided in my sentiments should be increased in number 
and strength. My expectations having been at length realised, 
in November, 1830, I embarked for England, as the discussion 
of the East India Company’s charter was expected to come on, 
by which the treatment of the natives of India, and its future 
government, would be determined for many years to come, and 
an appeal to the King in Council, against the abolition of the 
practice of burning widows, was to be heard before the Privy 
Council ; and his Majesty the Emperor of Delhi had likewise 
commissioned me to bring before the authorities in England 
certain encroachments on his rights by the East India Company. 
I accordingly arrived in England in April, 1831. 

I hope you will excuse the brevity of this sketch^ as I have 
no leisure at present to enter into particulars, and 

I remain, &c., ^ 

RAMMOHUN ROY. 
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ADDRESS TO LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK.* 


To THE Right Hon. Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, 


My Lord : 

With hearts filled with the deepest gratitude, and impressed 
with the utmost reverence, we, the undersigned native inhabi- 
tants of Calcutta and its vicinity, beg to be permitted to ap- 
proach your Lordship, to offer personally our humble but warm- 
est acknowledgments for the invaluable protection which your 
Lordship’s government has recently afforded to the lives of the 
Hindoo female part of your subjects, and for your humane and 
successful exertions in rescuing us for ever, from the gross stigma 
hitherto attached to our character as wilful murderers of females, 
and zealous promoters of the practice of suicide. 

Excessive jealousy of their female connexions, operating on 
the breasts of Hindoo princes, rendered those despots regardless 
of the common bonds of society, and of their incumbent duty as 
protectors of the weaker sex, insomuch that, with a view to pre- 
vent every possibility of their widows forming subsequent attach- 
ments, they availed themselves of their arbitrary power, and 
under the cloak of religion, introduced the practice of burning 

^ This remarkable address was presented on the 16th Janpary 1830 to 
Lord William Bentinck upon the passing of the Act fur the abolition of 
the by Ram Mohun Roy, Callynauth Roy, Huree llur Drtt, and 
others, on behalf of 300 inhabitants of Calcutta. There were two addresses 
prepared, one being in Bengali read by Baboo Callynatli Ho} , tin? other, a 
translation of the former in English, read by Baboo Huree Hui Dutt. There 
is every reason to believe that the address was drawn up by Ram Mohun 
Roy from its language and from the sentiments conveyed fn it.— Ed. 
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widows alive, under the first impressions of sorrow or despair, 
immediately after the demise of their husbands. This system 
of female destruction, being admirably suited to the selfish and 
servile disposition of the populace, has been eagerly followed by 
them, in defiance of the most sacred authorities, such as the 
Oopuniskuds, or the principal parts of the Veds, and the Bhug^ 
vud Geeta, as well as of the direct commandment of Munoo, the 
first and the greatest of all the legislators, conveyed in the 
following words : ^ Let a widow continue till death forgiving 
all injuries, performing austere duties, avoiding every sensual 
pleasure,’ &c. ( Ch. 5, v. 158.) 

While in fact fulfilling the suggestions of their jealousy, they 
pretended to justify this hideous practice by quoting some pas- 
sages from authorities of evidently inferior weight, sanctioning 
the wilful ascent of a widow on the flaming pile of her husband, 
as if they were offering such female sacrifices in obedience 
to the dictates of the Shastrus and not from the influence of jeal- 
ousy. It is, however, very fortunate that the British govern- 
ment, under whose protection the lives of both the males and 
females of India have been happily placed by Providence, has, 
after diligent inquiry, ascertained that even those inferior autho- 
rities, permitting wilful ascent by a widow to the flaming pile, 
have been practically set aside, and that, in gross violation of 
their language and spirit, the relatives of widows have, in the 
burning of those infatuated females, almost invariably used to 
fasten them down on the pile, and heap over them large quanti- 
ties of wood and other materials adequate to the prevention of 
their escape — an outrage on humanity which has been frequently 
perpetratecj under the indirect sanction of native officers, 
undeservedly employed for the security of life and preservation 
of peace and tranquillity. 

In, many instances, in which the vigilance of the magistrate 
has deterred the native oiSBcers of police from indulging their 
own inclination, widows have either made their escape from the 
pile after being partially burnt, or retracted their resolution to 
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burn when brought to the awful task, to the mortifying dis- 
appointment of the instigators : while in some instances the 
resolution to die has been retracted, on pointing out to the 
widows the impropriety of their intended un(3ertaking, and on 
promising them safety and maintenance during life, notwith- 
standing the severe reproaches liable thereby to be heaped on 
them by their relatives and friends. 

In consideration of circumstances so disgraceful in them- 
selves, and so incompatible with the principles of British rule, 
your Lordship in Council, fully impressed with the duties re- 
quired of you by justice and humanity, has deemed it incumbent 
on you, for the honour of the British name, to come to the 
resolution, that the lives of your female Hindoo subjects should 
be henceforth more efficiently protected ; that the heinous sin of 
cruelty to females may no longer be committed, and that the 
most ancient and purest system of Hindoo religion should not 
any longer be set at nought by the Hindoos themselves. The 
magistrates, in consequence, are, we understand, positively 
ordered to execute the resolution of government by all possible 
means. 

We are, my Lord, reluctantly restrained by the considera- 
tion of the nature of your exalted situation, from indicating our 
inward feelings by presenting any valuable offering as commonly 
adopted on such occasions ; but we should consider ourselves 
highly guilty of insincerity and ingratitude, if we remained 
negligently silent when urgently called upon by our feelings 
and conscience to express publicly the gratitude we feel for the 
everlasting obligation you have graciously conferred on the 
Hindoo community at large. We, however, are ^t a loss to 
find language sufficiently indicative even of a small portion of 
the sentiments we are desirous of expressing on the occasion ; 
we must therefore conclude this address with entreatyig that 
your Lordship will condescendingly accept our most grateful 
acknowledgments for this act of benevolence towards us, and will 
pardon the silence of those who, though equally partaking of the 
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blessing bestowed by your Lordship, have through ignorance 
or prejudice omitted to join us in this common cause. 


The following was the reply of Lord William Bentinck to the above 
address ; — 

“ It is very satisfactory for me to find that, according to the opinions of 
so many respectable and intelligent Hindoos, the practice which has re- 
cently been prohibited, not only was not required by the niles of their 
religion, but was at variance with those writings which they deem to be 
of the greatest force and authority. Nothing but a reluctance to inflict 
punishment for acts which might be conscientiously believed to be en- 
joined by religious precepts, could have induced the British government at 
any time to permit, within territories under its protection, an usage so 
violently opposed to the best feelings of human nature. Those who 
present this address are right in supposing that by every nation in the 
world, except the Hindoos themselves, this part of their customs has 
always been made a reproach against them, and nothing so strangely 
contrasted with the better features of their own national character, so 
inconsistent with the affections which unite families, so destructive of the 
moral principles on which society is founded, has ever subsisted amongst 
a people in other respects so civilized. I trust that the reproach is removed 
for ever ; and I feel a sincere pleasure in thinking that the Hindoos will 
thereby be exalted in the estimation of mankind, to an extent in some 
degree proportioned to the repugnance which was felt for the usage which 
has now ceased.” 

—Ed. 
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To THE Honourable the Commons of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in 
Parliament assembled. 

The humble Petition of the undersigned Natives of India. 

Sheweth. 

That a practice has prevailed throughout India particularly 
in Bengal, of burning those widows on the funeral piles of 
their deceased husbands, who could be induced to offer them- 
selves as voluntary sacrifices. 

That this barbarous and inhuman practice has been happily 
abolished by the Government of the Right Honourable Lord 
William Cavendish Bentinck, who has thus conferred an inestim- 
able benefit on the native population of India. 

That the regulation prohibiting the practice has been receiv- 
ed with gratitude by many, while the majority of the native 
population have remained passive and acquiescent, although 
nearly a twelve-month has elapsed since the abolition took place. 

That as a proof of your Honourable House of the feeling 
entertained on the subject by a numerous portion of the native 
community, the subjoined address was presented to tljp Governor 
General in Council expressive of their thanks for his benevolent 
interference. 

* This is the counter-petition to the memorial of the advocates df Suttee, 
which Ram Mohun Roy brought with him to England from India and 
presented to the House of Commons. We cannot but believe, that this 
also like the foregoing was prepared by the Raja himself. — E d. 
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[Here was recited the address presented by the Inhabitants 
of Calcutta to Lord William Bentinck, in January 1830, for 
which see the peceding address, p. 483.] 

That your petitioners have, however, learned that a number 
of natives, professing to be attached to the ancient practice, 
have prepared a petition to your Honourable House, soliciting 
the re-establishment of the rite of burning their widows ; and 
therefore to prevent your Honourable House from supposing 
that their sentiments are those of the whole native population, 
your petitioners respectfully present themselves to the notice of 
your Honourable House, and pray that the Regulation of the 
local government may be confirmed and enforced. 

That your petitioners cannot permit themselves to suppose 
that such a practice, abhorrent to all the feelings of nature, the 
obligations of society, and the principles of good government, 
will receive the sanction of your Honourable House, much less 
that, having been abolished, the British name and character 
will be dishonoured by its re-establishment. 

That your petitioners confidently rely on receiving from 
your Honourable House a full and final confirmation of the Act 
of the Governor General in Council abolishing the rite of widow 
burning. 

And your petitioners will ever pray. 



THE TRUST DEED OF THE BRAHMO SOMAJ.^ 


THIS INDENTURE made ttfe eighth day of Jamiary in the 
Year of Christ one thousand eight hundred and thirty between 
Dwarkanauth Tagorr of Jorasankoe in the Town of Calcutta 
Zumeendar, Kalebnauth Roy of Burranugur in the Zillah of 
Havelly in the Suburbs of Calcutta aforesaid Zumeendar, Prus- 
SUNNOCOOMAR Tagore of Pattoriaghatta in Calcutta aforesaid 
Zumeendar, Ramciiundkr Bidyabagish of Simlah in Calcutta 
aforesaid Pundit and Rammohun Roy of Manicktullah in 
Calcutta aforesaid Zumeendar of the one part and Boykonto- 
NAUTH Roy of Burranugur in the Zillah of Havelly in the 
Suburbs of the Town of Calcutta aforesaid Zumeendar, Rada- 
rBRSUAD Roy of Manicktullah in Calcutta aforesaid Zumeendar 
and Ramanauth Tagore of Jorasankoe in Calcutta aforesaid 
Banian ( Trustees named and appointed for the purposes 
hereinafter mentioned ) of the other part witnesscth that for 
and in consideration of the sum of Sicca Rupees Ten of 
Lawful money of Bengal by the said Boykontonauth Roy 
Radapersaud Roy and Ramanauth Tagore to the said Dwarka- 
nauth Tagore Kaleenauth Roy Prussunnocoomar Tagore Ram 
Chunder Bidyabagish and Rainmohun Roy in hand paid at and 
before the sealing and delivery of these Presents (the receipt 
whereof they the said Dwarkanauth Tagore Kaleenauth Roy 
Prussunnocoomar Tagore Ramchunder Bidyabagish and 
Rammohun Roy do and each and every of them doth hereby 
acknowledge ) and for settling and assuring the mftssuage land 
tenements heriditaments and premises hereinafter mentioned 
to be hereby granted and released to for and upon such uses 
trusts intents and purposes as are hereafter expresstjd and 
declared of and concerning the same and for divers other good 

* This is a faithful reprint of the original. It was also published in 
the Tattwabodhini Patrika, No. 90, for Magh, 1772 Sak. 

62 ' 
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Causes and Considerations them hereunto especially moving 
they the said Dwarkanauth Tagore Kaleenauth Roy Prussunho- 
coomar Tagore Ranjchunder Bidyabagish and Bammohun Roy 
Have and each and every of them Hath granted bargained sold 
aliened released and confirmed and by these presents Do and 
each and every of them Doth grant bargain sell alien release 
and confirm unto the said Boykontonauth Roy Radapersaud 
Roy and Ramanauth Tagore their heirs and assigns all that 
brick built messuage ( hereafter to be used as a place for 
religious worship as is hereinafter more fully expressed and 
declared ) Building or Tenement with the piece or parcel of 
Land or Ground thereunto belonging and on part whereof the 
same is erected and built containing by estimation four Cottahs 
and two Chittacks be the same a little more or less situate lying 
and being in the Chitpore Road in Sootanooty in the Town 
of Calcutta aforesaid and butted and bounded as follows ( that is 
to say ) on the north by the House and Ground now or formerly 
belonging to one Fooloorey Button on the south by the House 
and Ground formerly belonging to one Ramkristno Kur since 
deceased on the east by the House and Ground now or formerly 
belonging to one Radamoney Bhamonney and on the west by 
the said public Road or Street commonly called Chitpore Road or 
howsoever otherwise the said messuage building land tenements 
and hereditament or any of them now are or is or heretofore 
were or was situated tenanted called known described or dis- 
tinguished and all other the messuages lands tenements and 
hereditaments (if any) which are or are expressed or intended 
to be described or comprised in a certain Indenture of bargain 
and sale hereinafter referred to together with all and singular the 
out houses offices edifices buildings erections Compounds Yards 
walls ditches hedges fences enclosures ways paths passages 
woods *under-woods shrubs timber and other trees entrances 
casements lights privileges profits benefits emoluments 
advantages rights titles members appendages and appurten- 
ances whats(^ever to the said messuage building land tene- 
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ments hereditaments and premises or any part or parcel there- 
of belonging or in any wise appertaining or with the same 
or any part or parcel thereof now or at any time or times 
heretofore held used occupied possesssed or enjoyed or accepted 
reputed deemed taken or known as part parcel or member 
thereof or any part thereof (all which said messuage building 
land tenements hereditaments and premises are now in the 
actual possession of or legally vested in the said Boykontonauth 
Roy Radapersaud Roy and Ramanauth Tagore by virtue of a 
bargain and sale to them thereof made by the said Dwarkanauth 
Tagore Kaleenauth Roy Prussunnocoomar Tagore Ramchunder 
Bidyabagish and Rammohun Roy for Sicca Rupees Five 
Consideration by an Indenture bearing date the day next before 
the day of the date and executed previous to the sealing and 
delivery of these Presents for the Term of one whole Year 
Commencing from the day next preceding the day of the date 
of the same Indenture and by force of the statute made for 
transferring uses into possession ) and the remainder and 
remainders reversion and reversions Yearly and other rents 
issues and profits thereof and all the Estate Right Title interest 
trust use possession inheritance property profit benefit claim 
and demand whatsoever both at Law and in Equity of them the 
said Dwarkanauth Tagore Kaleenauth Roy Prussunnocoomar 
Tagore Ramchunder Bidyabagish and Rammohun Roy 
respectively of into upon or out of the same or any part thereof 
Together with all Deeds Pottahs evidences muniments and 
writings whatsoever which relate to the said premises or any 
part thereof and which now are or hereafter shall or may be in 
the hands possession or custody of the said Dwarkanauth Tagore 
Kaleenauth Roy Prussunnocoomar Tagore Ramchunder Bidya- 
bagish and Rammohun Roy their heirs executors administrators 
or representatives or of any person or persons from «whom he 
or they can or may procure the same without action or suit at 
Law or in Equity To have and to hold the said Messuage 
Building land tenements hereditaments and all and singular 
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other the premises hereinbefore and in the said Indenture 
of bargain and sale described and mentioned and hereby granted 
and released or intended so to be and every part and parcel 
thereof with their and every of their rights members and 
appurtenances unto the said Boykontonauth Roy Radapersaud 
Roy and Ramanauth Tagore their heirs and assigns But to 
the uses nevertheless upon the trusts and to and for the ends 
intents and purposes hereinafter declared and expressed of and 
concerning the same and to and for no other ends intents and 
purposes whatsoever ( that is to say) To the use of the said 
Boykontonauth Roy Radapersaud Roy and Ramanauth Tagore 
or the survivors or survivor of them or the heirs of such 
survivor or their or his assigns upon Trust and in confidence 
that they the said Boykontonauth Roy Radapersaud Roy and 
Ramanauth Tagore or the survivors or survivor of them or the 
heirs of such survivor or their or his assigns shall and do from 
time to time and at all times forever hereafter permit and suffer 
the said messuage or building land tenements hereditaments and 
premises with their appurtenances to be used occupied enjoyed 
applied and appropriated as and for a place of public meeting 
of all sorts and descriptions of people without distinction as 
shall behave and conduct themselves in an orderly sober reli« 
gious and devout manner for the worship and adoration of the 
Eternal Unsearchable and Immutable Being who is the Author 
and Preserver of the Universe but not under or by any other 
name designation or title peculiarly used for and applied to any 
particular Being or Beings by any man or set of men whatsoever 
and that no graven image statue or sculpture carving painting 
picture portrait or the likeness of any thing shall be admitted 
within the said messuage building land tenements hereditaments 
and premises and that no sacrifice offering or oblation of any 
kind or <,hing shall ever be permitted therein and that no animal 
or living creature shall within or on the said messuage build- 
ing land tenements hereditaments and premises be deprived 
of life either for religious purposes or for food and that no 
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eating or drinking (except such as shall be necessary by any 
accident for the preservation of life) feasting or rioting be 
permitted therein or thereon and that in conducting the said 
worship and adoration no object animate or inanimate that 
has been or is or shall hereafter become or be recognized 
as an object of worship by any man or set of men shall 
be reviled or slightingly or contemptuously spoken of or allud- 
ed to either in preaching praying or in the hymns or other 
mode of worship that may be delivered or used in the said 
Messuage or Building and that no sermon preaching discourse 
prayer or hymn be delivered made or used in such worship but 
such as have a tendency to the promotion of the contemplation 
of the Author and Preserver of the Universe to the promo- 
tion of charity morality piety benevolence virtue and the 
strengthening the bonds of union Between men of all religious 
persuasions and creeds and also that a person of Good repute and 
well known for his ‘knowledge piety and morality be employed 
by the said trustees or the survivors or survivor of them or the 
heirs of such survivor or their or his assigns as a resident Su- 
perintendent and for the purpose of superintending the worship 
so to be performed as is hereinbefore stated and expressed and 
that such worship be performed daily or at least as often as once 
in seven days Provided always and it is hereby declared and 
agreed by and between the parties to those presents that in case 
the several Trustees in and by these presents named and appoint- 
ed or any of them or any other succeeding Trustees or Trustee 
of the said trust estate and premises for the time being to be 
nominated or appointed as hereinafter is mentioned shall depart 
this life or be desirous to be discharged of or from the aforesaid 
Trusts or shall refuse or neglect or become incapable by or in 
any manner to act in the said trusts then and in such case and 
from time to time as often and as soon as any such eveflrti shall 
happen it sliall be lawful for the said Dwarkanauth Tagore 
Kaleenauth Roy Prussunnocoomar Tagore Ramchunder Bidya- 
bagish and Rammohun Roy during their joint lives or the sur- 
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vivors or survivor of them after the death of any or either of them 
jointly and in concurrence with the Trustees or Trustee for the 
time being and in case of and after the death of the survivor of 
them the said Dwarkanauth Tagore Kaleenauth Roy Prussuno^ 
coomar Tagore Ramchunder BWyabagish and Rammohun Roy 
then for the said Trustees or Trustee by any deed or writing 
under their or his hands and seals or hand and seal to be attested 
by two or more credible Witnesses to nominate substitute and 
appoint some other fit person or persons to supply the place of 
the Trustees or Trustee respectively so dying desiring to be dis- 
charged or refusing or neglecting or becoming incapable by or 
in any manner to act as aforesaid and that immediately after 
any such appointment shall be made all and every the messuage 
or building land tenements hereditaments and premises which 
under and by virtue of these presents shall be then vested in the 
Trustees or Trustee so dying desiring to be discharged or refus- 
ing or neglecting or becoming incapable by or in any manner 
to act as aforesaid shall be conveyed transferred assigned and 
assured so and in such manner that the same shall and may be 
legally fully and absolutely vested in the Trustees or Trustee so 
to be appointed in their or his room or stead either solely and 
alone or jointly with the surviving continuing or acting Trustees 
or Trustee as the case may require and in his or their heirs or 
assigns to the uses upon the Trusts and to and for the several 
ends intents and purposes hereinbefore declared or expressed 
concerning the same and that every such new Trustees or 
Trustee shall and may act and assist in the management carrying 
on and execution of the Trusts to which they or he shall be 
so appointed ( although they or he shall not have been invested 
with the seisin of the Trustees or Trustee to whose places or place 
they or he shall have succeeded ) either jointly with the surviving 
continuing or other acting Trustees or Trustee or solely as the 
case may require in such and the like manner and in all 
respects as if such new Trustees or Trustee had been originally 
appointed by these presents Provided lastly and it is hereby 
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furth er declared and agreed by and between the said Parties to these 
presents that no one or more of the said Trustees shall be answer- 
able or accountable for the other or others of them nor for the acts 
defaults or omissions of the other or others of them any consent 
permission or privity by any or either of them to any act deed or 
thing to or by the other or others of them done with an intent and 
for the purpose only of facilitating the Execution of the trusts of 
these presents notwithstanding nor shall any new appointed Trus- 
tees or Trustee or their or his heirs or assigns be answerable or 
accountable for the acts deeds neglects defaults or omissions of 
any Trustees or Trustee in or to whose place or places they or he 
shall or may succeed but such of them the said Trustees shall 
be answerable accountable and responsible for his own respec- 
tive acts deeds neglects defaults or omissions only and 
the said Dwarkanauth Tagore Kaleenauth Roy Prussunno- 
c 00 mar Tagore Ramchunder Bidyabagish and Rammohun 
Roy do hereby for themselves severally and respectively 
and for their several and respective heirs executors administra- 
tors and representatives covenant grant declare and agree with 
and to the said Boykontonauth Roy Radapersaud Roy and 
Ramanauth Tagore their heirs and assigns in mann er Follow- 
ing (that is to say) that for and notwithstanding any act deed 
matter or thing whatsoever heretofore by the said Dwarkanauth 
Tagore Kaleenauth Roy Prussunnocoomar Tagore Ramchunder 
Bidyabagish and Rammohun Roy or any or either of them had 
made done committed or wittingly or willingly omitted or suflPer- 
red to the contrary they the said Dwarkanauth Tagore Kalee- 
nauth Roy Prussunnocoomar Tagore Ramchunder Bidyabagish 
and Rammohun Roy at^ the time of the sealing and^ delivery of 
these presents are or one of them is lawfully rightfully and 
absolutely seized in their for his demesne as of Fee in their or his 
own right and to their or his own use of the said messuage build- 
ing land tenements hereditaments and premises mentioned and 
intended to be hereby granted and released with the appurten- 
ances both at Law and in Equity as of in and for a good sure 
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perfect and indefeasible estate of inheritance^ in fee simple in 
possession and in severalty without any Condition Contingent 
Trust Proviso power of limitation or revocation of any use or 
uses or any other restraint matter or thing whatsoever which 
can or may Alter Change Charge determine lessen incumber 
defeat prejudicially affect or make void the same or defeat deter- 
mine abridge or vary the uses or trusts hereby declared and ex- 
pressed and also that they the said Dwarkanauth Tagore Kalee- 
nauth Roy Prussunnocoomar Tagore Ramchunder Bidyabagish 
and Rammohun Roy (for and notwithstanding any such act deed 
matter or thing as aforesaid ) or some of them now have in them- 
selves or one of them hath in himself full power and Lawful and 
Absolute Authority by these presents to grant bargain sell release 
and assure the said messuage land tenements hereditaments 
and premises mentioned and intended to be hereby granted and 
Released with the appurtenances and the possession reversion 
and inheritance thereof unto and to the use of the said Boykon- 
tonauth Roy Radapersaud Roy and Ramanauth Tagore and 
their heirs to the uses upon the Trusts and to and for the ends 
intents and purposes hereinbefore expressed or declared of and 
concerning the same according to the True intent and meaning 
of these presents and further that the said messuage or building 
land tenements hereditaments and premises with their rights 
members and appurtenances shall from time to time and at all 
times hereafter remain continue and be to the use upon the 
Trusts and for the ends intents and purposes hereinbefore de- 
clared or expressed concerning the same and shall and lawfully 
may be peaceably and quietly holden and enjoyed and applied 
and appropriated accordingly without the let suit hindrance 
claim demand interruption or denial of the said Dwarka- 
nauth Tagore Kaleenauth Roy Prussunnocoomar Tagore Ram- 
chundey Bidyabagish and Rammohun Roy or any or either of 
them or any or either of their heirs representatives or of any 
other person or persons now or hereafter claiming or to claim 
or possessing any estate right title trust or interest of in to or 
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out of the same or any part or parcel thereof by from under or 
in trust for them or any or either of them and that free and 
clear and clearly and absolutely acquitted exonerated and dis- 
charged or otherwise by the said Dwarkanauth Tagore Kalee- 
nauth Roy Prussunnocoomar Tagore Ramchunder Bidyabagish 
and Rammohun Roy or any or either of them their or any or 
either of their Heirs executors administrators and representatives 
well and sufficiently saved harmless and kept indemnified of 
from and against all and all manner of former and other gifts 
grants bargains Sales Leases Mortgages uses wills devises rents 
arrears of rents estates titles charges and other incumbrances 
whatsoever had made done committed created suffered or execu- 
ted by the said Dwarkanauth Tagore Kaleenauth Roy Prussuno- 
coomar Tagore Ramchunder Bidyabagish and Rammohun Roy 
or any or either of them or any or either of their heirs or repre- 
sentatives or any person or persons now or hereafter rightfully 
claiming or possessing any estate right title or interest at Law 
or in Equity from through under or in trust for them or any or 
cither of them or with their or any or either of their consent 
privity or procurement or acts means or defaults and more over 
that they the said Dwarkanauth Tagore Kaleenauth Roy 
Prussunnocoomar Tagore Ramchunder Bidyabagish and Ram- 
mohun Roy or their heirs and representatives and all and every 
other person or persons whomsoever now or hereafter lawfully 
equitably and rightfully claiming or possessing any estate right 
title use trust or interest either at Law or in Equity of into up- 
on or out of the said messuage land tenements hereditaments 
and premises mentioned or intended to be hereby granted and 
released with the appurtenances or any part thereof by from 
under or in trust for them or any or either of them shall and 
will from time to time and at all times hereafter at the reason- 
able request of the said Boykontonauth Roy Radapersaud Roy and 
Ramanauth Tagore or the survivors or survivor of them or the 
heirs of the survivor of their or his assigns make do acknowledge 
suffer execute and perfect all and every such further and other 
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lawful and reasonable acts things deeds conveyances and assur- 
ances in the Law whatsoever for the further better more perfectly 
absolutely and satisfactorily granting conveying releasing 
confirming and assuring the said messuage or building land 
tenements hereditaments and premises mentioned to be here- 
by granted and released and every part and parcel thereof and 
the possession reversion and inheritance of the same with their 
and every of their appurtenances unto the said Boykontonauth 
Roy Radapersaud Roy and Ramanauth Tagore or other the 
Trustees or Trustee for the time being and their heirs for the 
uses upon the Trusts and to and for the ends intents and purposes 
hereinbefore declared and expressed as by the said Trustees 
and Trustee or his or their counsel learned in the Law shall 
be reasonably devised or advised and required so as such further 
assurance or assurances contain or imply in them no further or 
other Warranty or Convenants on the part of the person or 
persons who shall be required to make or execute the same than 
for or against the acts deeds omissions or defaults of him her or 
them or his her or their heirs executors adminstrators and so 
that he she or they be not compelled or compellable to go or 
travel from the Usual place of his her or their respective abode 
for makinff or executinor the same In witness whereof the said 

o o 

parties to those presents have hereunto subscribed and set their 

hands and seals the day and Year first within written. 

Dwarkanauih Tagore. 

Callynauth Roy 

Prossonnocoomar Tagore. 

I 

Ramraohun Roy. 

4 Boycontonauth Roy. 

Radapersaud Roy. 

Ramanauth Tagore. 

Sealed and Delivered at Calcutta 
uforesaitl in the presence of 

J. Fountain. 

Atty. at Law. 

EamgopauJ Day. 


End of Vol. I. 
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